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| Trade of Dee Oftend, Seveden Pata, Spain, 


. and Ruſſia, to the Eaſt Indies. Some important ingui- 
ries concerning the n. ws E a W ren 


In T is the general WY that, in the Allet t times, B O O XR 1 
a people called the Cimbri poſſeſſed, at the extremity 3 > 
of Germania, the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, now known Ancient re» 
by the name of Holſtein, Sleſwic, and Jutland ; and volutions ig 
that the Teutones li in the adjacent iſlands. De 
Whether theſe people had or had not the ſame ori- 
gin, certain it is, that they came out of their foreſts, 
or out of their marſhes, together in a body, and as | 
one nation, and penetrated among the Gauls, in queſt e 
of booty, glory, and a milder climate, They were 
even preparing to croſs the Alps, when Rome thought „ 
| 3t was proper to ſtem a torrent which carried all be- 
fore it. Thoſe barbarians triumphed over all te 
qu that proud A” ns. __ to oppoſe them, | 3 
Von. II. . BT! 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
till the memorable zra when they were totally defeat- 
ed by Marius. 


TEIA country, which became almoſt a alert af- 
ter that terrible cataſtrophe, was peopled again by the 


Scythians, who, being driven by Pompey out of that 


| Waodin their le 


vaſt ſpace between the Euxine and the Caſpian ſea, 
marched towards the north and weſt of Europe, ſub- 
duing all the nations they found in their way. They 
conquered Ruſſia, Saxony, Weſtphalia, the Cim- 
brian Cherſoneſus, and the countries as far as Fin- 
land, Norway, and Sweden. It is pretended that 
ae traverſed ſo many countries, and 
endeavoured to ſubdue them, only with a view to 
excite the people againſt the formidhible, odious, and 
tyrannical power of the Romans. That ſpirit of ani- 
moſity, which he had excited in the north, operated 
ſecretly with ſo much force after his death, that in a 
few centuries all nations agreed to turn their arms 
againſt that empire, the declared enemy of all liber- 
ty ; and, after having. ſnaken it by repeated attacks, 
were at length ſucceſsful enough totally to ſubvert it. 
DENMARK and Norway remained without inhabi- 
tants after theſe glorious expeditions. By inſenſible 
degrees they recovered their former ſtate, and began to 


be of ſome conſequence again towards the beginning 


ſelf, not on land, but on the ocean. Surrounded as 


of the eighth century. Their valour now exerted it- 


they were by two ſeas, they commenced pirates, 
which is always the firſt ſtep towards navigation in 
uncivilized nations. 

Tux firſt-made trial of their "IR againſt the 
neighbouring ftates, and- ſeized the few merchant 
ſhips they found ſailing up. and down, the Baltic. 
Emboldened by. theſe ſucceſſes, they were enabled to 
plan more conſiderable undertakings... They infeſted 
* ſeas and coals of "at Ireland, England, 

<0 . Tp landen, 
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Flanders, France, and even of Spain, Italy, and BOO K 
Greece. They frequently penetrated into the inland „ 


parts of thoſe extenſive countries, and even ventured 
upon the conqueſt of Normandy and England. Not- 


withſtanding the confuſion that reigns in the annals 
of thoſe barbarous times, we may ſtill trace ſome of 


the cauſes of ſo many extraordinary events, 
THz inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had ori- 


ginally a ſtrong propenſity to piracy, which has al- 


ways been obſerved in people bordering upon the ſea, 
when they are not reſtrained by civilization and good 
laws. Cuſtom muſt neceſſarily have made the ocean 


familiar to them, and inured them to its ſtorms. 
Having no agriculture, breeding but few: cattle, and 

finding but a ſcanty reſource from the chace, in a 
country covered with ice and ſnow, they could have 
no ſtrong attachment to their native land. The fa- 


cility with which they built their ſhips, which were 
nothing more than rafts coarſely put together for the 
purpoſe of ſailing along the coaſts, enabled them to 
go to all parts, to land their forces, to plunder, and 


to reimbark. Piracy was to them what it had been to 


the firſt heroes of Greece, the road to glory and for- 
tune; an honourable profeſſion, which conſiſted in 
a contempt of all danger. This idea inſpired them 
with invincible courage in their expeditions, ſome- 
times under the joint command of different chiefs, and. 
ſometimes. divided into as many armaments as nati- 
ons. Theſe ſudden attacks, made in a variety of 


places at the ſame time, left only to the inhabitants 


of the coaſts, which were but ill defended, in conſe- 
quence of their being under a bad government, the 
dreadful alternative either of being maſſacred, or giv ; 


ing up all their property to redeem their lives. 
Tuns propenſity to plunder was: à natural conſe- 
n of the ſavage life of the Danes and Norwe- 
21 * 2 gians, 
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gians, and of the rough and military education they 
received; but it was more particularly the effect of 
the religion of Wodin. That victorious impoſtor im- 


proved, if we may be allowed to fay ſo, the natural 


fierceneſs of thoſe nations by his fanguinary tenets. 
He ordered that all the implements of war, fuch as 
ſwords, axes, and lances, ſhould be deified. The 
moſt ſacred engagements were confirmed by theſe in- 
ſtruments which they ſo highly valued. A lance ſet 
up in the middle of a plain, was the fignal for prayer 
and ſacrifice. Wodin himſelf at his death was rank- 
ed among the immortal gods,” and was the firſt deity 
of thoſe horrid regions, where the rocks and woods 
were ſtained and conſecrated with human blood. His 
followers thought they honoured him by calling him 
the god of armies, the father of ſlaughter, the de- 
ſtroyer of mankind, the promoter of diſcord. The 
warriors, when they went to battle, made a vow to' 
ſend him a certain number of ſouls, which they de- 
voted to him. Theſe fouls were the right of Wodin. 
It was the general belief, that he appeared in every 
battle, either to protect thofe who fought valiantly, 
or to mark out the happy victims he reſerved for him- 
ſelf ; that theſe followed him to the regions of bliſs, 
which were open to none but warriors. The people 
ran to death, and to martyrdom, to obtain this re- 
ward. This belief increaſed their natural propenſity 
to war, till it grew to enen and to a Pon . 
thirſt for blood; ; 

- CnrIsTIANITY overthrew all the” ideas refulthile 
from ſuch a ſyſtem. Its miſſionaries endeavoured to 
bring their proſelytes to a ſedentary life, that they 


might be fit to receive their inſtructions. They gave 


them a diſguſt for their roving life, by ſuggeſting to 
them other means of fubſiſtence. They were fo for- 


tunate as to inſpire them with a love of 'agriculture, 
r * 3 * 1 and 
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and more eſpecially of fiſhing. The great plenty of 
herrings, which then came in ſhoals to their coaſts, 
afforded them an eaſy means of procuring food. 
When they had ſet apart a ſufficient quantity of theſe 
fiſh for their own uſe, in order to preſerve it, they 
bartered the remainder for ſalt. This intercourſe was 
encouraged at its riſe by one common faith, new proſ- 
pets, mutual wants, and great ſafety. _ Such a total 
revolution enſued, that, ſince the converſion of the 
Danes and Norwegians, not a ſingle inſtance is to be 
found in hiſtory of their expeditions and depredations, 
THz new ſpirit, which ſeemed to animate Norway 
and Denmark, could not fail of extending their com- 
munications with the other nations of Europe. Un- 
fortunately it was intercepted by the aſcendant which 
the Hanſe towns had acquired. Even when that 
great and ſingular confederacy fell into decay, Ham- 
burgh ill maintained the ſuperiority it had obtained 
over all the ſubjects of the Daniſh dominions. They 
were beginning to break the bands that had ſubjected 


them to this kind of monopoly, when they were in- 


duced to undertake the navigation to the Eaſt Indies 
by an incident that deſerves to be noticed. 

A DuTcn factor, named Boſchower, being ſent by 
his nation to conclude a treaty of commerce with the 
king of Ceylon, fo ingratiated himſelf with that mo- 
narch, that he became chief of his council, his ad- 
miral, and was created prince of Mingone. Boſ- 
chower, intoxicated with theſe honours, haſtened to 
Europe, to make a parade of them before his coun- 
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trade with 
India. 


trymen. He took great offence at the coldneſs with 
which thoſe republicans received the titled ſlave of 


an Aſiatic court; and was ſo highly provoked at it, 
that he went over to Chriſtiern IV. king of Den- 
mark, and offered him his ſervices,” and the intereſt 


he had at ab ata His propoſals were accepted. He 


fallen 
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— o Oo Kk failed in 1618, with ſix ſhips, three of which belong- 
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ed to the government, and three to the company that 
had aſſociated themſelves to carry on a trade to India. 
His death, which happened in their paſſage, put an 
end to the hopes they had conceived. 'The Danes 
met with a very bad reception at Ceylon; and their 
chief, Ove Giedde de Tommerup, ſaw no other re- 
ſource than to carry them to Tanjour, a part of the 
continent neareſt to that iſland. - 

TAxj ov is a ſmall ſtate, which is but a hundred 
miles in its greateſt length, and eighty in its greateſt 
breadth. It is of all that coaſt the province that bears 
the greateſt quantity of rice. This natural wealth, 
added to a variety of uſeful manufaQures, and a great 
plenty of roots for dying, makes the public revenue 
amount to near five millions (218,7501.) Its ferti- 
lity i is owing to its being watered by the Caveri, a 
river which comes down from the mountains of Gate. 
At upwards of four hundred miles from the head, it 
divides into two ſtreams. At the entrance of Tan- 
jour, the eaſtern branch takes the name of Coleroon. 
The other retains the name of Caveri, and ſub-di- 
vides again into four branches, which all flow within 


the kingdom, and . preſerve it from that terrible 
drought which burns up the reſt of Coromandel for 


the greateſt part of the year. 

T IS happy fituation made the Danes wiſh to form 
a ſettlement in Tanjour. Their propoſals met with 
a favourable. reception. They obtained a fruitful and 
populous territory ; on which they built Tranque- 
bar, and afterwards the fortreſs of Dannebourg, ſuf- 
ficient for the defence both of the road and the town. 


Ons their part, they engaged to pay an annual ho- 


mage of 16, 500 livres (about 7221. ) which is con- 
tinued to this time. 


CIRcvu M- 
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 CrRcuMsTANCES were favourable for eſtabliſhing 
a large commerce. The Portugueſe, who groaned 
under the oppreflion of a foreign yoke, made only 
feeble efforts to preſerve their poſſeſſions ; the Spa- 
niards ſent no ſhips but to the Molucca and Philip- 
pine iſlands; and the Dutch were ſolely intent upon 

engroſſing the ſpice trade. The Engliſh felt the ef- 
fects of the diſturbances their country laboured under, 
even in India. All: theſe powers could not ſee this 
new rival without regret, but none oppoſed it. 

In confequence of this, the Danes, who ſet. out 
with a capital of no more than 853, 263 livres (about 
375, 330l.) carried on a pretty conſiderable trade in all 
parts of India. Unhappily the Dutch company ac- 
quired ſuch a ſuperiority, as to exclude them from the 
markets where they had traded moſt advantageouſly ; 
and, by a ſtill greater misfortune, the diſſentions, 
that rent the north of Europe, would not permit the 
mother- country to attend to ſuch remote concerns as 
thoſe of this ſettlement. "The Danes at Tranquebar 
inſenſibly fell into contempt, both with the natives, 
ho value men only in proportion to their riches and 
with the rival nations whoſe competition they could 
not ſuſtain. They were diſcouraged by this inferiori- 


7 
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ty; and the company gave up their charter, and = 


made over their ſettlements to the government, as an 
-indemnification. for the ſums it had advanced. 

A xEW company was formed in 1670 upon the 
ruins of the old one. Chriſtiern V. gave them, in 
ſhips and other effects, to the value of 310, 828 livres, 


10 ſous (13, 5981. 148. 11d. :); and the adventurers dia. 


advanced 732, 600 livres (32,0511. 5s.) This ſecond 
undertaking, which was entered upon without a ſuf- 


Changes the 


Daniſh trade 


has under - 
gone in Ia- 


ficient fund, proved ſtill more unſucceſsful than the | 


firſt, After a few voyages, the factory of Tranque- 
bar was left to itſelf, Their ſmall territory, and two 


veſſels 


8 


BOOK veſlels that they freighted for the merchants of that 
A country, were the only means they had to ſupply the 


the ſentences paſſed by the directors are not liable to 
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inhabitants and their garriſon. Theſe reſources ſome- 
times failed them ; and, to ſave themſelves from the 
effects of famine, they were reduced to mortgage 
three of the four baſtions that conſtituted their fortreſs. 
They were ſcarce able to fit out a ſhip for Europe 
once in three years with a very moderate cargo. | 
Pity ſeemed to be the only ſentiment that ſo de- 
ſperate a ſituation could-inſpire. But the ever watch- 
ful jealouſy and ſuſpicious avarice of other nations, 
ſtirred up an odious war againſt the Danes. The 
Raja of Tanjour, who had frequently intercepted 
their communication with his territory, attacked them 
in 1689, in the very town of Tranquebar, at the in- 


ſtigat ion of the Dutch. That prince had nearly taken. 


the place after a fix months fiege, when it was ſuc- 
coured and ſaved by the Engliſh. This event neither 
was, nor could be, attended with any important con- 
ſequences, The Daniſh company declined daily, 
and was at length totally ruined in 1730. 

Two years after this, a new company was formed, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts. The favours that were heaped 


upon it, toenable it to carry on a free and advantage- 


ous trade, plainly ſhew of what importance this com- 
merce appeared to the government. The charter of 
the company is ſettled for forty years. Whatever be- 
longs to the fitting out of their ſhips is exempted 


from all duties. The workmen they employ, whe- 


ther natives or foreigners, are not tied down to the re- 
gulations of particular companies, which are a re- 
ſtraint upon induſtry in Denmark, as well as in other 


countries in Europe. They are not obliged to uſe 
ſtampt paper in their tranſactions. They have an ab- 


ſolute juriſdiction over the perſons they employ; and 


be 
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ö be reverſed, unleſs the puniſhment is capital. To 10 0 ; 


remove even the appearance of conſtraint, the ſove- 


reign has renounced the right he has of interfering in 


the adminiſtration of their affairs, as being chief pro- 
prietor. He has no influence in the choice of offi- 
cers, whether civil or military, and has only reſerved 
to himſelf a power of confirming the office-of gover- 
nor of Tranquebar. He has even bound himſelf to 

ratify all political conventions they may think proper 
to make with the Afiatic powers. 

In return for ſo many indulgences, government has 
only required one per cent. upon all merchandiſe of 
India and China which ſhould be ſent abroad, and 

two and a half per cent. upon all — ſhould be con- 
ſumed at home. 

THe grant containing the above in was no 
ſooner confirmed, than adventurers were ſought for; 
and, to engage them the more eaſily, the ſtock was 
difinguiſhed into two different kinds. The firſt, call- 
ed fixed, was that, in which all the effects the old com- 
pany had in Europe and Aſia were deſtined to be in- 
veſted. - The other ſtock was called variable, becauſe 
every year it was regulated by the number, the lad- 
ing, and the expence of the ſhips the company thought 
proper to fit out. Every proprietor may chuſe whe- 

ther he will be concerned in theſe expeditions, the 
profits of which are ſettled at the cloſe of every voy- 
age. If any one ſhould decline to run the riſque, a 
circumſtance which has never yet happened, the 
chance would then be offered to another. By this 
arrangement, the company became permanent by. the 
xed, and annual by the variable ſtock. : 

Ir ſeemed a difficult matter to ſtate the ſhare of 
expence that each of theſe funds was to bear. Every 
thing was ſettled with more eaſe than was expected, 
It was agreed that the variable ſhould only pay the ne- 
_ ceſfary 
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ceſſary expences for the purchaſe, the fitting out, and 
the cargoes of the ſhips. All other charges were to 
be defrayed from the fixed ſtock, which, by way of 
compenſation, was to take up ten per cent. upon all 


India goods which ſhould be ſold in Europe, and five 


per cent. upon all that fhould be ſent out from Tran- 


State of 
the Daniſh 
trade in 
India. 


quebar. This continual addition to the fixed ſtock 
has ſo increaſed the capital, that, inſtead of four hun- 
dred ſhares at 1125 livres, (40 l. 4s. 4d. .) which 
was the original ſtock of the company, it now con- 


ſiſts of ſixteen hundred ſhares at 16871. 10s. (7z3l. 


168. 1d. 2.) It was ſettled at this number in 1755; 
and the duties, which went to the increaſe of the 


fixed ſtock, have ever ſince been applied to the increa- 


ſing of the dividend, which till then had been taken 


upon the profits of che variable ſtock. 


EveRy proprietor, though but of a ſingle fhare, has 
a vote at the general meetings. A proprietor of three 
ſhares has two votes; a proprietor of five has three 
votes; and ſo on in the ſame proportion to twenty 
ſhares, which entitle the proprietor to twelve votes; 
but no man can have any greater number. | 

WHEN the charter was renewed for twenty years in 
1722, ſome new regulations were made. It has been 
ſtipulated, that no member of the company ſhould at 
any time have more than three votes, and -that none 
ſhould be allowed to give his vote in writing or by 
Proxy. 

DENMARK trades to the 8 parts of Aſia as other 


European nations. The pepper brought from Mala- 
bar does not, upon an average, exceed ſixty thouſand 


weight a year. 
Every circumſtance would lead us to imagine that 


their trade muſt be conſiderable on the coaſt of Coro- 


mandel. They are in poſſeſſion of an excellent ter- 


ritory; though it is but two leagues in circumference, 


the 
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the population amounts to thirty thouſand ſouls. BOOK 


. w 4 , 8 . . V 
thouſand inhabitants in the . 
There are about ten ho | 


town of Tranquebar ; and twelve thouſand more in 
a large village, where they work at ordinary manu- 
factures. The reſt are uſefully employed in ſome 
ſmaller villages. Three hundred Danes, fifty of whom 
compoſe the' garriſon, are the only Europeans in the 
ſettlement. The expence of maintaining them amounts 
to no more than 96000 livres (4, 200l.) a year, which 
is nearly the income drawn from them. FR ONE 

Tux factors of the company have but little buſi- 
neſs to tranſact. Two ſhips only are diſpatched once 
in three years; which convey no more than 1800 
bales of ordinary cotton, and whoſe freight does not 


exceed 1,500,000 livres. (65,6251.) The factors 
themſelves do not know how to improve their leiſure 


to the advancement of their own private fortune. 
They have no other expedient than to lend the ſmall 
capital they have at their diſpoſal to Indian merchants 
at a high intereſt ; and indeed Tranquebar, though 
an ancient ſettlement, has not that appearance of in- 
duſtry and opulence which is obſervable in more mo- 
dern ſettlements which have been conducted with ſpi- 
rit and ſkill.” The French, driven out of their own 
ſettlements, had contributed to give it ſome degree of 
importance ; but, upon their leaving it, the ſettle- 
ment fell again into the ſame languid ſtate as before. 


Yet the ſituation of the Danes in Coromandel is not 
ſo bad as at Bengal. . 


Soo after their arrival in Aſia, they diſplayed their 


flag on the Ganges. Their ill ſucceſs ſoon obliged 
them to quit it, and they never appeared there again 


till 1755. Commercial jealouſy, which is become 
the ruling paſſion of our age, has fruſtrated their views 


upon Bankibaſar, and they have been reduced to fix 
in the neighbourhood of that place. The French, 


who 
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BOOK Who alone had ſupported the new factory, found a 
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refuge there during the calamities of the laſt war, and 
every aſſiſtance that friendſhip and gratitude could of- 
fer. Few ſhips come thither directly from Europe, 
Since 1757 there have been but two; both their car- 
goes together had coſt but 2.160, o00 livres (94, 500ol. ) 
at home. | 
THe trade to China being leſs tedious and leſs lia- 
ble to obſtacles, the Daniſh company has purſued it 


more warmly than either that to the Ganges or to 


Coromandel, which require a previous ſtock. They 
ſend a large ſhip every year, and frequently two. The 
teas, which were their chief return, were moſtly con- 
ſumed in England. The acquiſition that kingdom 


has made of the Iſle of Man, which was the ſtaple 


for that contraband trade, by depriving the Danes of 
that market, muſt neceſſarily leſſen their dealings with 
China. 
TRE annual ſales of the company now amount to 
6,500,000 livres (284,3751.) It is not probable that 
they will increaſe much. We know their expeditions 
are eaſily made, and at a trifling expence. Their 
ſailors, though not ſo venturous as thoſe of ſome other 
nations, have prudence and experience. The iron 
they ſend to India is found in the mines of Norway, 
The government pays them a very high price for the 
ſaltpetre it obliges them to bring home. The nati- 
onal Fe noe are neither ſo numerous nor ſo 


much encouraged as to be any hindrance to their 


ſales. They can eaſily diſpoſe of their goods all over 
the North, and in ſome part of Germany. They have 
good laws, and their whole conduct deſerves the 
higheſt encomiums. Perhaps, there is not any com- 


pany that can be compared to this in the honeſty and 


prudence of their tranſactions. 


Nor- 
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- NoTwITHSTANDING all-theſe advantages, the Da- 


niſh company will always be in a declining ſtate. 
The conſumption of their commodities will never be 
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very great, in a region which nature has doomed to 


poverty, and which induſtry itſelf eannot enrich. 
The mother country is neither populous nor power- 
ful enough to afford them the means of extending 
their commerce. Their ſtock is ſmall, and will al- 
ways continue ſo, Foreigners will not truſt their 
money in the hands of a body which is under the 
controul of arbitrary power in an abſolute monarchy. 
With a ſyſtem of laws that would do honour to the 
beſt-conſtituted republic, they muſt ſuffer all the 
hardſhips of ſlavery. A defſpotic government, with 
the beſt intentions, can never have it in its power to 
do good. The firſt ſteps taken by ſuch a government 
are, to deprive the ſubjects of that free exerciſe - 
their will which is the true ſource of their activr 


and, when this ſpring of action is once broken, it oy 


never be reſtored again. It is mutual confidence that 
connects mankind, unites their intereſts, and promotes 
trade. Whereas arbitrary power puts an end to all 
confidence, becauſe it excludes every idea of ſecurity. 
TRE project formed in 1728, of transferring the 
company from Copenhagen to Altena, could not have 
remedied theſe inconveniences. The ſhips, indeed, 
would have been more eaſily diſpatched, and would 
not have been expoſed to the danger of loſing their 
voyage, which fometimes happens from the ice they 
meet with in the Sound; but we cannot agree with 
the authors of the ſcheme,” that the vicinity would 
have induced the Hamburghers to hazard their capi- 
tals upon a trade for which they had always expreſſed 
an averſion. So that we may venture to affirm, that 


England and Holland wert guilty of a needleſs act of 


tyranny, when they oppoſed this domeſtic plan of a 
| free 
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BO O K free and independent power. Their anxiety with re- 


Eſtabliſh- 


gard to Oſtend was better grounded. 
Tur knowledge of trade and government, and 


ment of an that ſound philoſophy, which inſenſibly ſpread over 


India com- 
pany at 
Oſtend. 


jects of war, and aggt 


intolerant ſpirit of the Houſe of Aube 5 her vaſt 


all Europe, met with invincible obſtacles in ſome mo- 
narchies. Theſe improvements could not reach the 
court of Vienna, which was wholly intent upon pro- 
izement by conqueſts. The 
Engliſh and Dutch, whoſe attention was engaged in 
preventing France from increaſing her commerce, her 
ſettlements, and her navy, excited enemies againſt 
her on the continent, and laviſhed . immenſe ſums 
upon the houſe of Auſtria, which were employed 
againſt France: but, at the peace, the luxury of one 
crown reſtored more riches. to the other than it had: 
taken from it by the war. 

Tak power of the houſe of > wir Soy which ought 
to be formidable from the extent of its dominions, is 
confined by reaſon of their ſituation for moſt. of its 
provinces are diſtant from the ſea. The ſoil. of thge 
country yields but a ſmall quantity of wine, and few 
of the productions that are ſo much valued by other 


nations. It affords neither oil, ſilk, nor fine wool, 


which are in ſo much repute. This: ſtate had no pre- 
tenſions to opulence, and knew not how ta be frugal. 
With the uſual luxury and pomp of great courts, it 
gave no encouragement to induſtry and manufactures, 


which might have ſupplied the means of. indulging, 


that expenſive taſte. The contempt in which it has 
always held the ſciences, prevented its pregreſs in 
every thing. Artiſts will never be eminent in any 
country where they are not aſſiſted by men of learn- 
ing. Sciences and arts muſt both languiſh, wherever 
a freedom of thinking is not allowed. The pride and 


domains 
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domains in a ſtate of poverty, ſuperſtition, and a rude 
kind of luxury. 

EEx the Low Countries, formerly ſo e 
for cheir activity and induſtry, retained nothing of 
their ancient ſplendour. Not a ſingle ſhip was to be 


ſieen in the harbour of Antwerp; it was no longer the 


ſtore-houſe of the North, as it had been for two cen- 
turies paſt. Bruſſels and Louvain, far from ſupply- 
ing other nations with their cloathing, bought their 
own of the Engliſh. That valuable article, the her- 
ring-fiſhery, | had paſſed from Bruges to Holland. 


Ghent, Courtray, and ſome other towns, found their 


linen and lace manufactures decreaſe daily. Thoſe 
provinces, placed between the three moſt enlightened 
and moſt trading nations in Europe, had not been 
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able, with all their natural advantages, to ſupport ſo 


powerful a competition. After ſtriving ſome time 
againſt oppreſſion, againſt impediments multiplied by 
ignorance, and againit the privilege which a rapaci- 
ous neighbour extorted from the continual- wants of 
government, they were totally fallen to decay. 
Prince Eugene, as great in a political as he was 
in a military capacity, with a mind ſuperior to every 
prejudice, had been long in ſearch of the means of 
enriching a power, whoſe boundaries he had ſo great - 


ly enlarged; when a propoſal was made to him of 


eſtabliſhing an India company at Oſtend. The. firſt 
contrivers of this ſcheme had very extenſive views. 


They pretended that, if this undertaking could be 


accompliſhed, it would excite a ſpirit of induſtry in 
all the ſtates under the dominion of the houſe of Au- 


ſtria; would ſupply that power with a navy, one 


part of which would be in the Netherlands, and the 
other at Fiume and Trieſt ; would reſcue it from the 
kind of dependence it was ſtill under for the ſubſi- 
dies from England and Holland; and render it for- 


midable 
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BOOK midable to the coaſts of Turkey, and even to the 


city of Conſtantinople, | 
THE able miniſter to whom this was addreſſed, was 


very ſenſible of the value of ſuch overtures; he would 


not, however, be too precipitate. To accuſtom his 
own court and all Europe to this new eſtabliſhment, - 
he ordered that two ſhips ſhould be ſent out to India- 
in 1717, with only his own paſſports. Their voyage 
was ſo ſucceſsful, that more were ſent out the fol- 


lowing years. Every expedition proved fortunate ;- 


and in 1722 the court of Vienna thought it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure the property of the adventurers, Who 
were for the moſt part Engliſh and Dutch, by. the moſt. 
advantageous charter that ever had been granted. 

THE new company, which had a capital of twenty 
millions divided into- ten thouſand ſhares, appeared. 
with advantage in all the markets of India. They 
made two ſettlements, that of Coblom between Ma- 
. draſs and Sadraſpatnam, on the coaſt. of, Coroman- 
del; and that of Bankibaſar, on the Ganges, They 
were even in ſearch of a place where their ſhips might 
touch for refreſhments, and had turned. their views 
upon Madagaſcar for that purpoſe. The company 
were ſo fortunate as to be able to repoſe an entire 
confidence in their agents, who had ſhewn a degree 
of reſolution ſufficient to ſurmount every obſtacle 
that jealouſy had thrown in their way ; and a ſhare of. 
underſtanding which had extricated-them from all the 


ſnares that had been laid for them. This confidence 


was ſtill increaſed by the richneſs of their returns, 
and the value of their ſhares, which brought in fifteen. 
per cent. It is not to be ſuppoſed they would have 
been diſappointed, had not. their projects been oppoſed 
by political intereſts. To give a clear idea of the 
reaſons of this policy, we muſt trace the e fran 
the beginning. 


tl / 


3 Wann 


. 


r 
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2 Wer Iſabella had ſent out ſpips to —— the 
diſcovery, of America, and avhieh proceeded, as far as 
the, Philippine iſlands, Europe was ſunk in ſuch a 
ſtate, of ignorance, that it vas thought proper to pro- 
bibit all ſubjects of Spain, he, were not natives of 

aſtile, from navigating ta the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 

That part of the Low Cguntries which had/ not re- 
covered its liberty, having been. geded in x 5g8ito: the 
infanta Iſabella, on her marriage with the archduke 


to a ſalemn engagement, not to haye any concern in 
this trade, When theſe, provinces were agaim united 


by naturę enti 


ſeconded; by. Fheir.governor,the cardinal: Infant, who 


long: been opꝑpteſſed. Thecſear of ineteaſing tha diſs 


ed xathen to ſooth, | prevented the introduction of 


the · coneluſiamugt this important affair, At was not 
yet ſettled, vnhen it vas: reſol ved at Munſtery in rb 


chat othe - ſubięsts of this king of Spain ſhould never 
in India beyond hat it was at that 
ought; not ta have been leſs bind 
Fperex than it was ta: the court of Mak 


extend their 
Period. This. 
ing to dae 
drid-s ſinge he. poſſeſſes the Lom Countries on the 


ame terms, and avith the ſame reſtrictions, they n 


ſubject to when under the dominion of Spiga 


to the monarchy in 1638, no. alteration was made in 
this/ odjous ftipulation. I The Flemings, juſtly offends» 
| ed at being abridged « of the; rightʒ which all peaple are 
5 _ po erp gm 
HRS ATE NOT! y ppfleſled an excluſive ptivi 1 
complained: loudly of this, impoſition. They were 
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Cauſes of 
the deſtrucs 


tion of the 
company at 


Oſtend. 


Albert, the new ſoyereigns. were required te enter in- 


procured:the permiſſion, trade to the Kaſt Indi 0 
The 7 ry yet — 

Portugal ſhook;pff.the yoke; under which it hack ſo 
Sontentſof the Portugueſe;;whom.the Spaniards wiſn - 


new rival. .to,.the Eontugueſe in Aſia, and protracted N | 
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B 87 0K Sboen were the arguments made uſe of by the Eng- 
— liſh and the Dutch, in order” to: effect the fuppreſſion | 

of the new company, whoſe ſucceſs gave chem great 
hs umbrage. Thoſe two allies, who by their maritime 
forces could have entirely deſtroyed Oſtend and its 
trade, were defirous: eee a diſpute With 4 
power which they themſelves had faifed? and which 
they thought they ſtobd in need of Again the houſe 
of Bourbon. So that; though they were determined 
not to ſuffer the houſe of Auſtriu to go to the ſouree 
of their riches, they contented themſelves with mak 
ing remonſtrances on che violation bf thie moſt ſolemn 

engagements. ' They were ſeconded By Fraue, which 
equally intereſted” in this nen Wz alf 
guarantee of the violated" treaty: - gd gig s be 
Tus emperor paid nꝰ Near. 88 ro betretet. 
ons He was induced to perſiſt in his uhdeftaking by 
rhe obſtinucy of hib o difpoſition dy the ampitfcus 
proſpects chat had been fuggeſted to him, An by the 
great privileges and indulgences g unte BY Spain to 
the merchatits reſiding in deere ene "har crown 

then entertained the hopes of obtaining the Atireſs f 

the bouſe of Auſttia for Den Carlo AndhEgRhT #4 
conceſſions too great for ſueh — 60 oj Phe unit 
on of thoſe two courts, Which had always been cbnſt 
dered as:irreconeilable; alarmed all Europe:? — 
nation thought itſelf in danger. Nun 
were formed, and — —ũ—H 
vour to diſſolve that cenniction; which wuüs thought 
to be more dangerbus thin it really was: All- cheſe 
attempts were ineffectualg till the eofnell bf Madrid, 
having no more treaſures to laviſh upon Germany, 
Were convinced thut chey were pufſuitig®#viſionary 
intereſt; Auſtria vas not alarmed at ehe · defection of 
her allys and ſeemed determined touaſſert het claims, 
and eſpecially her commercial intereſts. Whether the 


maritime 


＋— 
_— — — — 
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rant Aw wn... cet — 
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maritime Powers were intimidated. by this ſteadineſs, B 0's K 


or whether, as was more probably the caſe, they only 7 


conſulted the dictates of ſound policy, they deter- 
mined to guarantee the pragmatic ſanction in 2727. 
The court of Vienna acknowledged this 3 
ſervice, by ſacrificing the Oſtend company. 196) 

' TrouGH the public acts take notice only of a ; ſul | 
. for ſeven years, the proprietors plainly Lang 
that their ruin was determined, and that this ſtipu- 
lation was only inſerted from reſpect to the imperial 


dignity. They had too high an opinion of the court 


of London and the ſtates general, to ſuppoſe they 
would have ſecured the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian 
dominions for a mere momentary advantage. This 
perſuaſion determined them to think no more of Oſ- 
tend, and to diſpoſe of their ſtock ſome other Way. 
They made ſeveral ſueceſſive attempts to form an eſta-· 
bliſhmeat at Hamburgh, at Trieſt, and in Tuſcany; 
but all their endeavours proyed abortive, either from 
che badneſs of the ſituation, the efforts of powerful 
nations, or the intrigues of polities. Thoſe were the 
moſt ſucceſsful who oy their views towards Swe- 
a it II Wesch 1 145 097 Avr At 

+ SWEDEN, whoſe. Ab deen Ae by eee General 
. Goths, had contributed to the ſubverfiom of the dach of 
Roman empire, when they had ſpread deſtruction with government 
the violence and rapidity of a torrent, retreated into of Sweden. 
their deſerts, and were loſt in their former obſdurity 
Their domeſtic conteſts, which were always vidtenc, 
though continual. prevented them from thinking of 
foreign wars, or from uniting their intereſts wirn 
thoſe of other nations. They had unfortunately the 
wort of all conſtitutions, in wkich authority is Id di 


| vided, that neither of the ſeveral powers knows eK 
| -aRly what ſhare it is poſſeſſed of. The ſeveral: diſ- 


tinct claims „ the clergy, of the nobi- 
111 C2 : lity, 
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B O K lity, of the cities; and of the peafants, oceaſioned ſuch 
Nanny, © ſcenę of confufion; chat it truſt oftentimes necefſa- 
rily Rave proved the ruin of the - kingdom, if their 
neighbours Rad not laboured under the ſame ſtate of 
f barbariſm. 2 end to that anarehy, 
i by uniting: the greater part of thoſe powers. in his 
1 oN perſon zo but he plunged: the ſtate zato another 
calamity, us fatal as the former. 1 ie 10 go 
Tus dountty, from the great extent ef its coaſt; 
its excellent harbours; its plenty of timber, its iron 
and copper mines; and from its abounding with every 
material-requiſite. to form à navy, ſesmed as it were 
deſigned for navigation, which however, it neglected 
when it grew weary:of: pitacy. The people of Lu- 
beck traded with the! Swedes for the productions of 
their country; and brouglit them fa[tyſtuffs;: and all 
the foreign-therchandize the Wanted: Noſbips were 
ſeen in. their roads no were there un magazines in 
their towtis, ich did mot chelong tethat republic. 
I Fur haughry foul of Guſtauus go, n brook 
this dependence. He was determined: d break — | 
bands that cramped the'induftry of WivubjeRts ; but 
he was too precipitate in his meaſures. - He Duels: 
140580 harbours againſteche people of Luba before he had 
„ builtanp mipsz ire had got» dnymmerahäntsd o From 
Wer w. cis period therel wn no further inte recurſt between 
wia iſubjects and other nations; anch this fumden and 
total interruption tif trade proved fatal to agriculture, 
that fiſbof arts · in all countries, and the bnly one then 
known an S weden, Tbe fields Jay! fallowy hl the 
; hviſbartman-no:kewger; frinnd tor the produce of his 
land that uſual: and opnſtant demand, arhich till then 
had been a ſpur: to his induſtry u: Some Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips, which appeared there at diſtant inter- 
vals, had not yet revived the formen ſpirit of com- 
mere, When 6 
, Tel l — E 
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Hz ſignalized the firſt years of his reign by ſeveral 
viel alterations. Agriculture was encouraged the 


mines were worked with greater ſkill ; the companies 


were formed to trade to Pexſia and the. Weſt. Indies 3 


21 


B en 


the foundations · of. a. new colony wexe laid on the coaſt . 


of North America: the, Swediſh veſſels Were ſeen in 
all the ſeas of Europe, carrying copper, iron, wood, 
tallow; tar; hides, butter, corn, fiſh, and furs ; return- 


ing with wine, brandy, ſalt, ſpice, and all ſorts of ſtuffs. 


T ns; proſperity was of, ſhort duration. The wars 


of the great; Guſtavus in Germany ſopn checked the 
riſing induſtry. of the Swedes. His ſucceſſors: endea- 
voured to revive it; but it was again deſtroyed: by 


freſh wars, Which laſted;till the death of. Charles XII. 


During that long period, the kings aimed. only £ to 
acquire- onal eee „ 


Cats; 2 they, had loſt all their cout and ll 


elevation of Ruſſia left them noh f,new. _ 


The ſtates of the kingdom, having; aboliſhed. deſpo- 


tiſm, cotrected the abuſes of ſo faulty ar an 1 5 55 


| tion: The rapid tranſition from a ſtate, of flavery.to 


that of liberty, did not hqwever occaſion, thoſe violent 


diſturbances which commonly, attend ſuch, revoluti- 


ons. All the changes were made upon mature deli- 
beration. The firſt attention was paid to the, moſt 
neceſſary profeſſions, which till then had been u unno- 
ticed, or deſpiſed. Phe arts of convenięnce, or ele- 
gance, were ſoon introduced. Seyeral uſeful treatiſes, 
not unworthy of the moſt enlightened nations, were 


| publiſhed on the moſt abſtruſe ſciences. 4 The young 
| nobility travelled into every part of Europe where they 


might gain any kind of knowledge. Thoſe citizens, 


who had been for a long. time abſent from their coun- 


l 


eee in a 15 of ruin uin and devaſtati- 


I on, 
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on, returned and brought back with them the various 5 
talents they had acquired.” Order, political cecono- 
my, and the ſeveral branches of government, became 
ſubjects of inquiry. Whatever concerned the repub- 


lic was maturely diſcuſſed in the general aſſemblies, 


and freely approved or cenſured in the public writ- 
ings. Improvements of every kind'were adopted, from 

whatever part of the globe they came. Foreigners, 
who introduced any new diſcoveries, or any branch 


of uſeful: knowledge, met with encouragement; and 


The Swedes 
cultivate 
the India 
trade. 

Baſis on 
which it is 


foundeg. 


it was at this favourable juncture that the agents of 
the Oſtend company made their appearance. 


A RICH merchant of Stockholm, named Henry 
Koning, approved of their ſchemes, and procured the 
approbation of the diet in 1731. An India company 
was eſtabliſhed, with an excluſive-privilege' of trad- 
ing beyond the Cape of Good Hope, The charter 
was'only for fifteen years, It was thought that this 
would' be the beſt expedient, either to afford an early 
opportun 15 of rectifying any imperfections incident 
to new undertakings, or to relieve the anxiety of ma- 
ny citizens who. were diſſatisfied with an undertaking 
which' they thought repugnant to the nature of the 
climate and the conſtitution. In order, as much as 
poſſible, to unite the advantages of a free trade with 
thoſe of a privileged aſſociation, it was agreed that 
the ſtock ſhould not be fixed, and that each proprie· 
tor ſhould be at liberty to withdraw his own at the 
end of eyery voyage. As moſt of the adventurers 
were foreigners, it was thought equitable to ſecure 2 
profit to the nation, by obligi ng * to pay ehe go- 
vernment 2250 livres . ; 9d, P ten "Re ers 
of every ſhip, | 

 NoTw1THSTANDING this 407 which almoſt con- 
fined their trade to China, the proprietors divided 

much greater profits N any other company ever * N 

is 
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0 32811. 58.) per ſhip, in lieu of the old duty. Theſe 
terms were punctually complied with till 1755: then 
the directors; who were ſenſible of the advantages of 
their ſituation, endeavoured to render it permanent, 
by fixing on a firmer footing the tranſient aſſociation 
that had intruſted them with the management of their 
affairs; and their ſcheme was approved in a general 
aſſembly of the nation. It was not to be expected 


tem that abridged them of their Hiberty, and was the 

| more to be dreaded, as it had proved fatal to other 
f companies. They were, however, allured by the 
| 


proſpect of a more fixt dividend, inſtead of one which 
had for ſome years varied to-an incredible. degeee; a 
circumſtance which was either contrived to make the 
project ſucceed, or was a natural 'conſequetice'of the 
fluctuation of trade. They were finally determined 
by the indulgence the government ſhewed them, in 
taking no more than a duty of twenty per eent. upon 
tea and all other India goods which ſhould be con- 
ſumed within the kingdom, inſtead of 75, ooo livres 
(3,2811. 58.) which had been paid for fix years upon 
every ſhip. This new regulation laſted till 17, which 
was the time of the expiration of the charter gane 
ed twenty years before. 
TuEx had not deferred to that tine the) viking of 
| proper meaſures for the renewal of the company; As 
early as the 7th of July 1762, a new charter Was 
granted for twenty years longer. The conditions 
were more advantageous to the ſtate; than were ex- 
pected by thoſe who had not attended to the profits 
of that trade. The company lent the government 


| * (131, 250l.) at ſix per cent. T he: pro- 
- prietors, 


that the proprietors would ſo readily aſſent to a ſyſ- | 


, 500, O00 livres (65, 62 5l.) without intereſt, and 


This ſucceſs determined the ſtates, when they renew- B O 2 Kk. 
ed the charter in 1746, to demand 75,000 livres : 3 
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B % K prietors, who advanced this money, were to be repaid 


gradually out of the drawback of 112, 500 livres, 
(4,921. 175. 6d.) Which they engaged to pay for 


every: ſhip they ſhould ſend out. A duty of one 
fourth of the produce was laid on all ſuch of their 


commodities as ſhould be exported out of che king- 
dom; and ſuch, as were conſumed at kome were tb 
pay the old duties, or ſuch new ones as government 
ſhould think proper to lay on them, This is the re- 
gulayas that ſubſiſts ever ſince 1766. nen 
IT company have fixed the centre of their buſi- 


| neſunt. Gottenburgh, which is by far the moſt» conv 


venient port for that purpoſe.” At firſt their ſtock va- 
ried from one voyage to another. It is generally be- 


lieved, that in 1753 it was fixed atinine millions, 


(393-7501.) though but ſix (262,500) were laid 
down. Thoſe, who are beſt informed; are of opinion 
that. the laſt regulation has really brought in ten mil- 
lions; (437, 500l. )- but we know nothing on this-im- L 
portant. point, except from conjecture, for it never 7 
was laid before the public,  As''the Swedes had but 
little ſhare in this ſtock, it was judged neeeſſary to Wi 


conceal this circumſtance ; and it was therefore enact- x 


ed, that any director, who ſhould divulge the names 
of the proprietors, or the ſums they had ſubſcribed, i 
ſhould be ſuſpended, or even depoſed, and ſhould-for- 
feit for ever all the ſtock of which he was poſſeſſed. 
This myſterious conduct is ſtill obſerved; Indeed the i 
accounts of the company are regularly: laid before 
twelve of the chief proprietors, who are Choſen: onee 


in four years af a. general meeting; but mercantile WM 


ple will never conſider this as a ſuffleient ſecurity; 39 
and will always think it ſtrange, that a free ſtate ſhould Wl 
have opened ſuch a door for corruption Becreey, in Wl 
ae is like 2 ; it may preſerve a ſtate for a while, 

OY ruins it; Boch are n ſervirzableto baden 


Tnoven 
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con) on the company met with ſome misfortunes; 
tha dividend kept up to thirty -· two per cent. upon an 
average. This whole profit as made upon ſales that 
did not exceed fix millions of livres (262,500k ) year- 
Iy. Eleven-twelfths of thoſe goods have been ex- 
ported; and what little the Swedes have conſumed, 
they have paid for with their own commodities. The 
ſmall value of the ſtock, and the few: reſources they 


ur if we donſider the folloing particulars. 

- Tus extent of Sweden is 6900 leagues ſquare, al- 
own as is uſual in that country, but ten and a half 
to a degree. A great part of it is / covered with im- 
menſe lakes. The ſoil; which is moſt commonly 
greaſy clay, is harder to till than ſandy ground, but 
it bears more. The prodigious ſnows that cover it, 
preſerve and "cheriſh the: plants. Unfortunately: the 


is but little time for the labours of the field. Be- 
ſides, as the men are taller and ſtouter than in other 
countries, they N more en e and in 
larger quantities. dann 03-0724, 

From theſe teaſtinis we: ſhould: be apt — ſuſpe, 


though it has been called the manufactory of human 
F hind. © Probably the numerous bands that came from 
thence, and which, under the ſo- much-dreaded name 
of Goths and Vandals, ravaged and ſubdued ſo many 
regions of Europe, were only ſwarms of Scythians 
and Sarmatians, who came thither in à conſtant ſue- 
ceſſion hy the north of Aſia. Vet it would be a miſ- 


take to ſuppbſe that this aſt country was always as 


convineed them that, three hundred years ago, their 
EP had more abs than it has at preſent, 
J though 


thinly peopled as it is now; Some hiſtorical: proofs, 
which were laid before the ſtates at their laſt meeting, 


BOOK 


had, would: not admit of greater conſumption, as will 


Preſent ſtats 
of Sweden. 


winters are ſo long, and the days ſo ſhorty; that, there 


that the population never was very great in Sweden, 


2 


Mg 
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B 8. o K though at that time they profeſſed the catholic religi- 
on, which enjoins the monaſtic life and the celibacy 
Ad of the clergy. It appears, from a very accurate ac- 
; count taken in 1760, by order of the government, 
| that Sweden, excluſive of her German dominions 
3 which are inconſiderable, has actually but 2, 383,173 
ſubjects; and that, in this population, there are 
1,127,938 men, and 1,255,175 women. By taking 


Ne, 


þ the mean term, this makes 345 inhabitants to a league 

ſquare. The two extremes are Gothia which has 

N 1248, and Lapland Which has but two ae to 
f a league. f ug 2 

} THe numbers would ” SARS, in i the provinces, 


if they were not Tontinually deſerted by-the natives, 

/ who frequently never return. There are men in all 
nations, who, either out of curioſity, or from a na- 
; tural reſtleſineſs, and -without any (determinate ob- 
ject, are fond of going from one country to another; 
but this is only the malady of a few individuals, and 
; cannot be conſidered as the general cauſe; of a con- 
ſtant emigration. There is a natural propenſity in all | z 
men to love their own country, which is rather to be 
accounted for from moral, than from natural princi- #3 
ples. An inherent. 3 for ſociety, the ties of 
blood and of friendſhip, an acquaintance with the 
: climate and language, that partiality we are ſo apt to 
contract for the place, the manners, and the way of 
life we are accuſtomed to; all theſe are, to a rational 

| being, ſo many aupchments to the land in which he 
ö was born and educated. They muſt be powerful mo- 
tives that can determine him to break all theſe ties 
at once, and to prefer another country, where all 
woill appear citrate and new to him. In Swe- 
den, where the whole power reſides in the ſtates com- 
paoſed of the ſeveral orders of the kingdom, even that 
of ee every one thovld be more attached to his Wi 
country Wl 


MA 
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country ; yet emigrations are very frequent, and 

there muſt be ſome cauſe for them. 

Tun claſs of citizens moſt attached to the country; 
is that of the huſbandmen. Agriculture was tolera- 
bly flouriſhing, till Guſtavus Vaſa prohibited the ex- 

portation of corn. Ever ſince that fatal edict, it has 
always degenerated ; and the endeavours, uſed of late 
years to reſtore it, have not altogether had the deſired 
effect. Government buys every year part of the corn 
that is wanted for home conſumption ; and this ſcar- 
city may laſt long, as it is very difficult to breed large 
quantities of cattle, They muſt be foddered for nine 
months in the year; and men are wanting, to cut 
up and to houſe that ne, of 3 en r 
long winters require. 

Tux mines are not liable to his like inconveni- 
ences. They were long the chief ſupport of the king- 
dom; but are ſince grown dependent on the Engliſh 
and Dutch, who have lent large ſums to carry on the 
W works. A better management has gradually freed 
them from this bondage. The filver mines annually 


1 
BOOK 
Vis NN &] 


0 be bring in 4500 marks to the ſtate; the copper -mines 
mel yield 8000 ingots, of which 5500 are exported, ; the 

es of iron mines yield 400,000 ingots, of which they ex- 
the port about 300,000. Theſe laſt were eaſily increaſed, 

pt to eſpecially in the northern provinces, which abound 

* of with wood and water for the works, and where the 
jonal long and ſevere winters are favourable to the tranſ- 

:h he port. The ſtates, held in 1765, forbad the opening 
mo- of any more, though no reaſon of political ceconom 

ties can be aſſigned for ſuch a prohibition. It is proba- 6 
e all ple, that it took its riſe from the private and perſonal 
Swe | We intereſt of ſome leading men in the diet. The manu= 
_ Wo facQtures have not Wen a eee na the 

1 that. | 7 


| mines, S 
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290 DK; _ Tits the happy, revolution which, reſtored the li- 


1740. Before that time, the herrings did not fre- 
quent the coaſts of Sweden They then came in 
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berty of Sweden, the nation in general were eloathed 
in foreign ſtuffs. At that memorable period, they 
were ſenſible how impoſſible it was to prevent this 
evil with their own wool, which was extremely 
coarſe ; ewes and rams were Waben ſent from Spain 
and England, and by the precautions that have been 
taken, they have not much degenerated. As the flacks 
multiplied, the manufactures increaſed to that de- 
gree, that in 1763 they employed 1453000 | hands. 
This progreſs has diſpleaſed ſome- patroits, who 
thought it prejudicial to, agriculture... In vain; were 
they, told, that the manufactures promoted the con- 
ſumption of the productions of the land; that they 
multiplied cattle, and that the cattle fertilized the 
ground; that there were in the kingdom but eight or 
ten towns, at moſt, that deſerved to be called ſo, and 
chat their population, relative to that of the country, 
was but as one to twelve, which was not the caſe in 
any, other country. Theſe repreſentations had ng 
effect. The diet of 1765, from party ſpirit or igno- 
rance, adopted the views of thoſe who were inclined 
to encourage only the works of huſbandry. To ac- 
compliſh this, they have ſhackled induſtry with all 
the fetters they could deviſe. The conſequence has 
been, that the artificers ſought for employment in 
other places, eſpecially i in Tues and that eden 
has at preſent no manufactures.. 

THER fiſheries have not met Wei the ſame Go 
The only one that deſerves to be conſidered in a po | 


litical view is the herring-fiſhery... It only began in 
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ſhoals to the coaſt of Gottenburgh, and have never 
forſaken it ſince. Two hundred thouſand barrels are 


_—_— exported, which, at the rate of 20 livres 
. e 
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{17s. Gd.) per barrel, amount to 4,000, ooo of livres. 
(475, ooo.) About 8000 barrels are ſent over to the 
* Engliſh iſlands in America. It is very ſurpriſing· that 
us the French, who have more ſlaves, and fewer means 
ly of providing for them, ſhould never have Kwai 
ain the importation of ſo deſirable an article. 
en raus Swediſh nation was not yet poſſeſſed of the 
ks erring- fihery, when they prohibited the importation - 
er all foreign commodities, and the conveying their 
Is. wn from one harbour of the kingdom to another = 2 
ho a. oreign bottoms. That famous edi& reſtored navi 
ere tion, which had long ſince been deſtroyed by the en ry 
nn mities of war. Their flag, which was unknowh e 
EY There; Was now to be ſeen on all ſeas. Their ſeas 
the en ſoon acquired {kill and experience. Some able 
* politicians| were even of opinion that their *progreſs 
nd s growing too conſiderable for a depopulated coun- 
17 2 They thought it would be more adviſable to 
in keep to the exportation of their on produce, and the 
af mportation-of ſuch foreign commodities as they want· 
, and have. nothing to do with mere freigit. This 
ned yſtem was warmly oppoſed / Some eminent ſtateſ- 
ac men were of opinion that, far from crampiug: this 
all branch of induſtry, it ought to be encoutaged, by 
has Aboliſhing every regulation that might tend to ob- 
5 ruct it. The excluſive right of paſſing the"Sound - 


Vas: ka appropriated to a few towns, Uiſtin> 
1 i uiſbcd by the name of Staple, All the parts fituated - 


ate, — north of Stockholm or Abo, were oblige: o 
pon end their commodities toi one of "theſe ſtaples A1 
in here to take in thoſe of the Baltic; which they could - 
fre- Rave procured cheaper at firſt Rand. Thoſe? Scheds 
e in Jiſtinctions, contrived in barbarous times, Ad tents - 
ever ng to fabour the monopoly of merchants, ſtilf f 


bit (0 n The wiſeſt ſpeculators in - point 
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B 95 OK matters wiſhed to ſee them aboliſhed ; that a more 
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in garriſons, to lead a life of idleneſs, as they are .in 
other countries. From the general to the common 


| 1 ſpot of ground of his own which. he improves.” The 6 


ec but in the domains belonging to government. 


three regiments of dragoons, two regiments of hu 


chat are paid in the above manner 3. and ten regiments} 
_ of; [orgign troops, h are paid in money, and dis- a 
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general competition might produce greater | induſtry, 
But, whatever may be the wiſhes of the nation with 
regard to trade, no daun is e of ee this | 
army augmented. 7511 | 
BEFORE the reign of ans Vaſa, exery Swede 
was a ſoldier, Upon an emergency of the ſtate, the 
huſbandman left his plough, and took up his bow. 
The whole nation was inured to war by their inceſ- 
fant civil commotions. Government had but five 
hundred men in pay, who were always to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to march. In 1544, this ſmall 
corps was increaſed to fix. thouſand. The peaſants, WW 
upon whom theſe troops were quartered, found the 
burden intolerable, and it was neceſſary to free them 
of it. For this purpoſe, the uncultivated lands were 
incorporated with thoſe of the crown; and, when 
they were cleared, they were allotted to the defenders 
of their country. This excellent inſtitution has been i 
continued ever-fitice. Military men are not ſhut up I 


ſoldier, every one Ras a houſe which he lives in, and A 
extent and value of the land is proportionable to his 
rank in the army. This poſſeſſion, which they hold 
from the crown, is called Beſtell, and is never grant- 
The army now conſiſts of eight regiments of horſe, 


fars,, and twenty- one regiments of national infantry, 


por of i in the proyinces, and in the fortreſſes: beyond 
A1 theſe forces together amount to 50,000 
his army is increaſed to 84,000 men, by than 
addition} Þ 
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und have likewiſe their Bofells; and by their inſtitu- 
tion are deſtined to ſupply the place of thoſe who 
die among the national infantry; are loſt, or taken 


( ionable number of frigates, and à few galleys, 'com= 
the plete the forees of the republic;/' 1 1 i ys 
bow. To ſupport theſe foreës; che ſtate has only a reve- 
iceſ- WW nue of eighteen millions of Jivres, 787, 500l.) which 


ariſes from x,” the returns of the euſtoms; 


duties upon copper, iron, aid fainfed paper, a poll- 
tax, and à free gift. This is à very ſmall fum for 


ants; WW the expences'of war, and the heceſfties of "govern- | 
1 the ment; and yet it muſt als anſwer for the pa 

them e debt: n rt, bofii noon: of cleft, 
were Tnsg debts“ amounted td 5 500 hb DG; livres; 
when 0 3, 125. whe Charles XI. 2 to the crown. 
nder at prince, who was an wetonOn omiſt in f 

s been „ paid chem 6f: He did more than 
ut up chis, bes he'redeemed ſeveraf of the domains con- 


any, which had been kl ienated to 


i, and els, upon which confiderible-ſitms had bern bor- 
The E in Holla! He fortified the frontier towns, 
0 uceoured ee and ofteri fitted ont fquadrons'to 
y hold iſ»: 1 his ſeperiority on the Baltic. The" events 


: ublegusge de hiv death onde 


< plunged the nation 


horſe, Þcreaſing'everdince}* ſo that the gbweknment Was in 

of hu deb. $2,500,000 livres, Gees For unten they 

antry it, —— e Ok — £ 
pi millions o, ol — e 
1 7 Signersy Rive-milliond (21839 9 belong to Dot 
beyond ing funds eee ab ap #- Wb jane 
50, 000% Charles XIE: à million 56 dar (65,67 81.) ts 

\ by tb nee twelve And aaf 


3 | * 1 11 85 — 


addition of. 34; 000 foldiers, ho are kept in reſerve, B 4 0 * 


| priſoners; Pwenty ſhips of the line, with a propor- | 


powerful-neighbors He Fikewike redeemed the crown 


into its fornien confuſton, bricht Mas echtinutd in- 
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B 9 K (546,87 $1. ) to private perſens in Sweden; and fifty⸗ 
e millions (2,406,250hitei the banksii Tha beſt 
calculators pretend thitythisnbapky2ritich belongs 
folely to the ſtate, andi is onlysto be tat their: aliſpoſal 
by the nation in a generabaſſembſ y has got as mich 
; by lending its paper (currency-t0'privateperſons,. ups 
on movable and im Is; effecte, 285:the-govertty 
2 ment owes it. In that. gaſe, abe republie: in fact owes 
but one-third of thęerg gh, or which it, pays intereſts 
2 3 — — O1 . 
This -eredit if th meren nęreſſfage 32. here does 
nc, inge the | —— 
E (87,5001). of ſpecig in circnlatioꝶ al heVer, he kings 
| enn .F 2pSr;CYFERYE gem plozed on, all gecafions, 
: As thoſe who are en truſted with the management of 
me papeg credit are Hr g everyhingaalative. 
doit a profound. ſeoret, hg, quanzi oa. cage 
ly alesaneds; ut from the informayuons of. the 
mat accept ep ſerrerze We may 16ntugr 40:afirms 
that, the ſum total, of bank notes ameuntzata no leſs 
| than feyenty-leven millings« (3, 368@g60) mi bara 
iP NY Br i“ tha og It evil un 
der lib iawedemlabourgd)sdhemrmarthieatencd with 
— ealamſtics, of A more Manser nakiwnoHiÞAivatoiinr. 
/ rareſt, Mhigb had taken, place of  publiciſpirit, Aled 
tze gurt, che ſegate, and. all arders-ofitbe repullicy 
With giſtruſt „fall bodies fenen wernibentuponragh 
9theg g, deſtruction; with cunparalicledr.inveteracys 
When, the means ers pagting: ab home they, were 
e At damen $45, 505 albamed 


$ 
> 


; to-copſpireyn ſame, mncalure ith; foreigners. again 

p „ P enoitiint wigis:, 52g - WA 
- ÞDAI'np apnbappy binatic \of + ſtats. .apprroncly. frees A 
dee ey v8 they gleried in theig.gbaing, 
men they beheld the. ſufferings oA, hò had 
(As ze) taken 
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| the Swedes had gone from one extreme to another; 
that, to avoid the miſchief of arbitrary power, they 
| had fallen into the confuſions of anarchy, © The laws 
had not provided means to reconcile the private rights 
of individuals with thoſe of ſociety, and the prero- 
| gatives it ein to e for” the common ſafety. of 
its members. 

I that fatal: criſis, it wired for the Swedes 


tion, with a power ſufficient to inquire” into the 
marque the ſtate, and find out proper remedies for 
This is the greateſt act of ſovereignty à people 

can exerciſe; and it is not loſing their liberty, to 
commit it to the cuſtody of a guardian in whom they 

can confide, while they watch o r this uſe he MARES 

of the power delegated to him | 
Svucn a reſolution would have ** the 4035 
the greateſt glory and happineſs, and have excited a 
general opinion of their underſtanding and wiſdom ; 1 
whereas, by deelining ſo neceſfary a meaſure, they 
have compelled the ſovereign'to ſeize upon the fi 1. 


terms; and his ſubjects have nb other right left, but 
fuch as his moderation would not ſeffer Aim. to de- 


Tuts event is too recent to ow: us to NOOR 
| our readers with an account of it; [poſterity muſt be 


nections, formed in India by the King of Pruflia. © 


[red the advantage 1 a 0 up knowledge, to the f 


Vol. II. | D and 


| to entruſt the phantom of a king, of their own: erea- 


| preme authority. He now feigns upon his wn 


left to judge of it. Let us no Inquire into the con- | 


ſhaken of theirs. No one would be convinced that 5 90 K 


* 


prive them of. 9 4 i 


Pruſſia 
forms an 


Tunis prince, in oo. dom years, wiſely prefer- The * of 


L luxurious idleneſs Eat Indis 
of courts; An Ay en e c the greateſt men of Lal mpany as 


his time, Joined to the ſpitit of obſervation, -infenſi- 
| bly ripened his genius, Which was naturally ative 


— 


—— 
Character 
of that 

Prince. 
Fate of his 
eſtabliſh- 
ment. 
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and. eager for improvement, Neither flattery nor op- 
poſition could ever divert him from the deep reflecti- 
ons he was engaged in. He formed the plan of his 
future conduct and reign in the early part of his life. 
It was foretold, on his acceſſion to the zetown, that 
his miniſters would be no more than his ſecretaries; 
the managers of his finances no more chan his clerks z 


and his generals no more than his aids de camp. Some 


fortunate circumſtances afforded him an opportunity 
of diſplaying to the whole world the talents he had 
acquired in Etirement. With a quickneſs; peculiar 
to himſelf, Frederic, inſtantiy diſcovering; the plan 


it was bis intereſt to purſue, attacked 4 power by 


him. EV e 


which his ancefiors had been held in ſlavery. He ob- 
tained . the victory in five;engagements againſt-that 
power, deprived. it of f its beſt prov ines, and eonelud- 


ed a peace with the ſame wiſdom that Horhad: begun 


the war. 3 3442 5 7:10 VE bir09% Hoff nous g 


remain inactiye. He aſpired to-gain; tha: — 
of thoſe very n e had ſtruck with terror. 
He een him 
tional luſtre to ki 155 . He reformed. che abuſes in 
the, courts of judicature,.. and- diftated. himſelf the 
wiſeſ laws. A plain, and inyariable.order. was eſta- 
bliſhed in every part of government. As he was con- 
vinced that the authority, of a ſovereign is a common 
benefit to all his ſubjects, à proteQion" which, all 


ſhould egually partake,of, be go * hp — — 
liberty. « of ; approaching bi 


welfare of his peop 
| fa to them... "ik yr 
i py war 1 
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ominions, when ſome fortunate event put him i in B 0.0 * 
oſſeſſton of Eaſt Frieſland in the year 1744. e 
EmMBDEN, the capital of this little province, was 
eckoned,” two centuries ago, one of the beſt ports 
Europe. The Engliſh, compelled to abandon 
ntwerp, had made it the center of their connections 
With the continent. The Dutch had long attempted, 

Wough in. vain, to appropriate it to "themſelves, till 

oo ſtrongly excited their jealouſy, that they even 
adeavoured to fill up the port. It was in every re- 
ea fit to become the ſtaple of a great trade, The 
dance of this little country from the bulk of th 
Wruſfian forces might be attended with ſome i inconve- 
jences; ; but Frederic expected that the terror of his 


ne would keep the maritime powers in awe. 'In 
Wis perſuaſion, he eſtabliſhed | an Eaſt India company 


Embden in 1750. Rees iT ef 
Tun capital of this new 1 as 3 900, 000 
res, (250,625). s chiefly | ſubſcribed' by the Engliſh 
d Dutch, notwithſtanding: the ſevere prohibitions 
FW their governments. They were  allured by the un- 
mited freedom they were to enjoy, on paying three 
r cent. to the ſovereign, upon every ſale they ſhould 
ake. The event did not anſwer their expectation; 5 
* ſhips, . ſent, ſucceffively to China, brought to the 
vners no more than their bare capital, and a profit 
en per cent. in ſeven years. Another company, 0 
Irined ſoon after in the ſame place. for Bengal, w. 
11 more unſucceſsful. They never attempted more 
Wan two expeditions ;. and. the only return they bad 
Was 2 law-ſuit, which probably will never be deter- 
Wined, At the hreaking-out of the laſt war, both, 
eſe companies were aboliſhed... I 
| Tuis has been the only check the king of Prufliz's 
Weatneſs has ever received. We know how difficult 
is to judge of the merit of cotemporaries ; becauſe 
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B 9 K they are not at a ſufficient diſtance, Princes are of 
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| ſtanes Which 12595 oecaſioned the Funk: £ confuſion. 3 
| Hel 


all men thoſe we can leaſt hope to be acquainted 
with, Fame ſeldom ſpeaks of them without preju- 


dice. We commonly judge of them upon the report: 
of ſervile flattery, or unjuſt envy. The clamours off 
the various intereſts and opinions, that are in perpe-if 


tual agitation around them, confound or ne the 
judgment of the wiſeſt men. 


Yer, if we might be allowed to pronounce from 
2 multitude of facts connected together, we ſhould M 
. ſay of Frederic, that he was able to extricate him- 

ſelf from the ſchemes of all Europe combined againſt 
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him; that to the greatneſs and boldneſs, of his 2 * 
terprizes, he joined the moſt impenetrable ſecrecy| I 


in the execution of them ; that he introduced a total 
change in the art of war, a before his time was 
thought to have attained its higheſt degree of. perfec- 
tion ; that he ſhewed a fortitude ſcarcely. to be pa- 
ralleled ! in hiſtory; that he turned his very miſtakes 
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to better advantage than others do 1 75 1 bo 


that all mankind were either loſt in ſilent admirati- 
on of his actions, or could not ſufficiently extol 


them; and that he reflected as much luſtre upon 1 
His nation, as other nations reflect upon their ſoye- E 


reign. . * 

K prince always 2888 e The opi- 
nion he has given of his abilities; the indelible. re- 
membrance of his actions; an annual revenue of ſe- 
venty millions (3,062, $ool.) ; a.treaſure of more than 
two lhindred (8,7 50, O00l.); an army of a hundred 
and fourfcore thouſand men: all this mult ſecure his 


tranquillity. Unfortunately it is not ſo beneficial i 
to his ſubjects: as it was formerly. He Kill leaves Wl 
the management of the coin to the Jews, a circum - 
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ants ih his dominions, who have been ruined by his 


aures into his own hands. His dominions are full 
WF monopolics, which are the bane of all induſtry, 
s people, who idolized him, have been given up to 
et of foreign plunderers. This conduct has occa- 
ned ſuch diſtruſt both at home and abroad, that we 
'W xy venture to affirm, that all endeavours to reſtore 
Wc Embden company will prove ineffectual. ß 
0 FakprRic ! thou didſt receive from Nature a 


jowledge, a propenfity to an active life, and a ſtrength 
conſtitution to ſupport the fatigues of it. Thine 
lier years were devoted to the ſtudy of government, 
wo licy, and legiſlation. At the view of thy firſt ex- 
Wits, mankind, groaning under general oppreſſion 


Pa" flavery, ſeemed to find ſome comfort in their mis- 
takes Wt unes, from the expectation that thou wouldſt be 
ceſs; ir ayenger. They foretold thy ſucceſſes, and im- 


irati- Preda previous blefling upon them; and Europe diſ- 
uiſhed thee by the title of king wid philoſopher, 
upon BREW Hen thou didft firſt appear in the field, all nati- 


ſoye : were aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of thy marches, at 


till diſplayed in thy encampments, and at the 
: OP!- ellent diſpoſition thou didſt make of thine army in 


le rege. The ſtrict diſcipline. in which thy troops 
of ſe- re trained, excited univerſal admiration, and in- 
FO d them victory: all extolled that mechanical ſub· 
n 


ination which of ſeveral armies makes but one ba- 


re his whoſe motions, being all governed by one ſingle 
eficial Wulſc, exert their power at once towards the ſame. 
leaves ct. Philoſophers themſelves, prejudiced by the 
rcum- cs thou hadſt raiſed in them, and proud to ſee a 


ga [Pignity, rejoiced perhaps at thy victories, though 
| obtained. 


hemes, He has taken the moſt conſiderable manu- 


a and lively imagination, an unbounded defire of 


'l 7 md of the arts and of mankind. inveſted with:re-. 


37 
e has done nothing for the relief of the richeſt mer- B Ot OK 
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obtained at the expence of ſo much blood; and they 


| Nn thee as a model for military kings. 


Bor there is ſtill amore glorious title; that of F 
triot king, This js a title never given to thoſe 
pri who, making no diſtinction between truth 
and error, juſtice and partiality, good N 00 evil, con- 
ſider the principles of morality merely as meta byſi- 
cal ſpeculations, and imagine that human reaſon is 
20 entirely by intereſt. If the love of glory were 
inct in thy breaſt; if the powers of thy ſoul, ex- 
hauſted 9 0 * great 5 had loſt their force and 


344 


| ous £00 ny that were | the delten. 0 of Hy younger 


days, Let the latter years of thy life be employed in 
promoting the felicity of thy people. Let ſucceed- 
ing generations experience the effects of that. happi- 
neſs thou' ſhalt beſtow upon the preſent. The power 
of Pruſſia is the work of thy genius; it has been form- 
4. and it muſt be ſupported by thee, It muſt be adapt- 
to the ſtate whoſe glory. HAN haſt raiſed, 
Ler thoſe numberleſs treaſures that are burled in 
coffers circulate again, and give new life to the 


ſtate: let thy private poſſeſſions, which à ſudden 


change of fortune may deprive thee of, be hereafter 
only ſupported upon the baſis of the national riches, 

which never can fail? let thy ſubjects, bending un- 
der the intolerable. yoke of a ſevere and arbitrary go- 
vernment, find in thee the affections of a parent, in- 
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taxes upon individuals and upon articles of conſump- 
tion no longer obſtruct the advancement of agricul- 
ture and induſtry: let the inhabitants of the country | 


recovered: from a ſtate of ſlavery, and thoſe of the 
towns becoming perfectly free, paſs their lives Agree- 
ably to their inclinations and reſpective powers. Thus 
ſhalt thou give ſtability to the empire which thy brit- 
1iant talents have extended, and rendered aſs ibis; 
thus ſhall thy name be inſerted i in the by cunt but 
Small liſt vf patriot kings. 

Lax thy virtues carry thee fill furthet, an indes 
* to procure the bleſfing of 'tranquillity- to the 
earth. Let the influence of thy mediation; and the 


power of thine arms, compel all turbulent and reſt- 


leſs nations to accept of peace. The univerſe is the 


country of a great man; it is the ſtage ſuited to the | 


diſplay of thy abilities: W Dan 446" 1 
nefactor of all mank ind 

No greatneſs, no felicity, ean exiſt in a daft 
without the influence of the, ſovereign; but it does 
not ſolely depend upon the monarch to do every thing 
that is calculated to procure the happineſs of his peo- 


ple. He often meets with: powerful obſtacles in the 
prej judices, the character, and - the diſpoſitions of his 


ſubjects. Theſe indeed may undoubtedly be cor- 
rected; but, till this change has been produced in 
Spain, we ſhall conſider them as the principal cauſe 
of the little degree of ſucceſs that has attended the 
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projects ſo often formed, of 555 u n 1 


Philippine iſlands proſperous. 


+ Taz Philippines, formerly kawaii ane Aae of 
the Manillas, form an immenſe Archipelago to the 
eaſt of Aſia. The mountains in theſe iſlands are peo. 
pled with ſavages, who ſeem to be the oldeſt inhabit- 
ants of the country. There appears to be ſome ana- 
1087 between their language and that of "Malabar, 


We 


settlement 

of the Spa- 3 
niards in the 
Philippine 
iſlands. 
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BO 0 * whence it has been ſuſpected that they might poſſibly 
have come from that pleaſant region of India. Their 
2 Big 3 is entirely the ſame as that of beaſts; they have 
no ſettled habitation, and feed upon the fruits and 
: 3 they find in the woods; and, when they have 
/ exhauſted one ſpot, they go and feed upon. another. 
All endeayours to reduce them to ſubjection have 
- proved ineffectual, betauſe nothing is more difficult 
than to ſubdue x wandering nation. 
Tux plains from which they have been driven, 
have been ſucceſſively inhabited by colonies from 
Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Macaſſar, Malacca, the Mo- 
luccas, and Arabia. The manners, religion, and go- I 
vernment, of theſe ſtrangers, evidently diſtinguiſh BB 
their ſeveral. origins. =_ 
© MAGELLAN was the firſt European who difcovered | 
* theſe iſlands. Upon ſome diſcontent, he left Portu- 
| gal his native country, and entered into the ſervice _ 
of the emperor Charles V. and paſſing the ſtreights 
{ that now bear his name, ne arrived at the Manillas in 
1521. He unfortunately died there; but probably 
this would not have prevented the good conſequences 
of his voyage, had W not been interrupted by che 
following occurrences. 
fs In the fifteenth 45 while the Portu xd 
were beginning to make voyages to the Eaft Indies, 
and endeayouring to monopolize the trade of ſpices, 
and of manufactures which had been in conſtant re- 
; gueſt among civiliged nations; the - Spaniards, | by 
/ the diſcovery of America, were ſecuring greater trea- 
ſiures than imagination could form any conception of. 
ME Though both nations were purſuing: their reſpective 
+4. | / Views of aggrandizement in far diſtant regions, they 
| might probably. interfere. with each other; and their 
mutual antipathy would have made ſuch an event 
een. To prevent this, Pape: Alexander M d 
| | 
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fixed their reſpective claims in 1493, in conſequence BO: 1 * 
of that univerſal and ridiculous power which the pon- 
tiffs had aſſumed for ſeveral centuries, and which the 
idolatrous ignorance bf two nations equally ſuperſti- 

tious ſtill kept up, that they might plead the excuſe 

of religion for their avarice. He gave to Spain all 

the countries that ſhould be diſcovered to the weſt 

of a meridian taken a hundred leagues from the Azores, 

and to Portugal whatever land they might conquer to 

N the eaſt of 'that meridian. In proceſs of time, the 

m two powers agreed to remove the line of ſeparation 

* two hundred and fifty leagues further to the weſt, as 

* a means of ſecuring their tranquillity. The court of 
h 

ed 


c 9 1 


Rome was not ſufficiently acquainted with the theory 
of the earth, to know, that, as the Spaniards advanced 
to the welt, "and the Portugueſe to the eaſt, they muſt 
meet at laſt, Magellan's expedition evinced this truth. 
TRE Portugueſe, who, though ſeamen themſelves, 
had no idea that it was poſſible to ſail to India any 
other way than by the Cape of Good Hope, were 
greatly ſurprized to ſee the Spaniards come thither by 
the South Sea. They were apprehenſive for the Mo- 
luccas, upon which their rivals pretended to have. a 
claim, as likewiſe upon the Manillas. The court of 
Liſbon was determined to run any riſque rather than. 
part with-the ſpice trade. However, before they ven- 
tured to quarrel with the only power whoſe naval ; 
ſtrength was then formidable, they thought it adviſe- 
able to try the method of negotiation. They ſuc- | 
ceeded better than they expected. Charles V. wha 
was frequently in want of money to carry on his ex- 
peditions, conſented, for the ſum of 3,420,000 livres, 
(149,6251.) to ſuſpend the armament againſt the Mo- 
luccas, till the reſpective claims ſhould be adjuſted, | 
| He even engaged, in caſe the deciſion was favourable, ' 
nor to make any advantage of it till he had paid the 
money 
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BO 0K money he had received. After this accommodation, 
\ — the 8 paniſh monarch was: ſo intent upon his aggran- 
dizement in Europe and America, that he u ne- 
: glected the Eaſt Indies. 

Ixð 1564, Philip II. reſumed the projet of: con- 
quering the Manillas. The execution was commit- 
ted to Michael Lopez de l' Egaſpe. He formed a per- 
/ manent eſtabliſhmeht at Lugonia, the chief of thoſe 
iſlands, and laid the foundation of ſome. ſettlements 
in the adjacent parts, particularly in Sibu, where Ma- 
gellan had landed. His , ſucceſſors would probably 
have made an entire conqueſt of this archipelago, if 
they had been better ſupported, or even if they had 
not been under a neceſſity of employing the few troops 
they had in defending the Portugueſe in the Moluc- 
cas. The patience of the Dutch triumphed. over 
ſuc” weak and tardy efforts ; which only ſerved to 
prevent for a time thoſe rich pallefſions from falling 
into their hands; and which left the power that. Spain 
wr over the Manillas (then called Philippines) in a 
| languid ſtate, as it has continued ever. E358 
Preſent | 6 theſe iſlands, the number of Spaniards, does not 
_ of I exceed three thouſand; there are three times as many 
inde, Meſtees. They are all | equally employed to keep in 
| ſubjection upwards of one million three hundred and 
; ey thouſand Indians, who were ſubdued at the 
time the computation was made in 2752. Moſt of 
them are Chriſtians, and all pay a tax of two livres 
; thirteen ſous. 17 9 3 2.) They are diſperſed j in nine 

| iſlands, and diftri Puted into twenty 
twelve of which are in the iſland of Lugonia. . The 
capital, which was always called Manilla, is ſituated 
at the mouth of a large riyer, at the bottom of a bay 
which is thirty leagues in circumference. | . Egaſpe 
thought this a fit place to be the center of the power 
he wanted to eſtabliſh, and accordingly made it 1 
eat 


to be indemniffed at the coſt of the delinquent, who 


| ſuch rigour, that, when accuſations were numerous 
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ſeat of government and of. trade. _ Gomez Perez de B * K 
las Marignas incloſed it with walls, and built fort St. — 
James in 1 590. As this harbour will admit none M 
ſmall ſhips, it was afterwards found expedient to for- 
tify Cavite, Which is diſtant but three leagues, and is 
now the harbour of Manilla. It Fe emicircular, and 
the ſhips are on. all ſides theltered. 16 3 the ſouth 
winds, but expoſed to thoſe from the north, unleſs 
they anchor very cloſe to the ſhore. _ Three or four 
hundred Indians were formerly 5 in the docks, 
which have been ſo much i increaſed within theſe, few 
years, that men of war are now built there for Europe. 
Tux ſettlement i is ſubject to a governor, whoſe 


office continues eight years, but who i is ſubordinate to 


the viceroy of Mexico. He commands the army, diſ- 
poſes of all civil and military employments, and may 
grant lands to the ſoldiers, and even erect Hem into 
fiefs. This power, though ſomewhat b alanced by the 
influence which the clergy and the 3 PR ition aſſume 
in all the Spaniſh, ſettlements abroad, has been found 
ſo dangerous, that 1 many 7 expedients| have been deviſed 
to check its exorbitancy. © he moſt effectual of theſe 
conduct of a governor ſhall be arraigned even after 
his death'; and that, when a governor is recalled, 2 
ſhall not quit the place till his adminiſtration has 
been inquired into. Every individual is at liberty to 
complain; and, if he has ſuffered any wrong, he. is 


is likewiſe condemned to pay a fine to the ſovereign, 
for having brought an odium upon him. At the time 
this wiſe inſtitution was made, it was obſerved with 


and weighty againſt the governor, he was im priſoned, , 
Several died in confinement; and others were taken 


out, yy wil a deen to inte ſevere puniſhments, 
© upon! 
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upon them. But corruption has ſince inſinuated it- 
ſelf; and the perſon who ſucceeds is commonly in- 
fluenced either by conſiderable bribes, or becauſe he 
intends to practiſe the ſame extortions himſelf, to 
2 thoſe of his predeceſſor. 

Tuis colluſion has brought on a ſettled ſyſtem of 
oppreſſion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied ; the 
public revenue has been leſſened in paſſing through 
the hands that were appointed to collect it; ; extravagant 
duties have made trade degenerate into ſmuggling ; 
the farmer has been compelled to lay up his crops in 
the magazines of the government ; and ſome gover- 
nors have carried their tyranny to ſuch atrocious lengths, 
as to determine the quantity of corn that the fields 
were to produce, and to oblige the farmers to bring it 
in; and not only to wait for the payment as long a 
time as their oppreſſive maſters ſhould think proper, 
but alſo to receive it in whatever manner it could be 
given to them. This tyranny has determined vaſt 
numbers of Indians to forſake the Philippines, or to 
take refuge in the inacceſſible parts of thoſe iſlands. 
Several millions are ſaid to have periſhed through ill 
uſage; and it is impoſſible to conjecture the number 


of thoſe whoſe very exiſtence has been prevented by 


the neglect of cultivation, and conſequently the want 
of food, The few who have eſcaped all theſe cala- 
mities, haye only found a refuge by living in a ſtate of 
obſcurity and wretchedneſs. For theſe two centuries 
paſt ſome goyernors haye attempted to put an end ta 
theſe enormities ; but their endeavours have proved 
ineffectual], becauſe the abuſes were too inveterate to 
yield to a tranſient and ſubordinate authority. No- 
thing leſs than the ſupreme power of the court of 
Madrid could reſtrain the ſpirit of univerſal rapaci- 
ouſneſs; but this power has never exerted itſelf for 
A. A — | This ſhameful negle& is the true 


cauſe 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. -- - 
cauſe why the Philippine iſlands have never 1 ei- 


vilized, and have neither policy nor trade. Their — 


name would ſcarcely be known, were it not for their 
conneRiions with Mexico. 

Tos connections, which have ſubſiſted ever — * 
the firſt ſettlement of the 8 paniards i in the Eaſt and 
- Welt Indies, conſiſt only in conveying, the produce 

and merchandiſe of Aſia to America by the South Sea. 
None of the articles that compoſe theſe rich. cargoes 
are the produce either of the ground or of the manu- 


45 
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factures of thoſe iſlands. Their cinnamon is brought 


from Batavia. The Chineſe bring them ſilks; and 
the Engliſh or the French ſupply them with white 
linens and printed callicoes from Bengal and Coro- 


mandel. All the eaſtern nations may freely trade 


there; but the Europeans muſt conceal their flag. 
They. would not be admitted without this precaution, 
which, however, is but a mere ceremony. From 
whatever port the goods have been brought, they muſt 
come in before the departure of the galleons. If they 
ſhould arrive later, they could not be diſpoſed of, or 
muſt be ſold at a loſs to merchants, who ſtow themin 
warehouſes till the next voyage. The payments are 
made in cochineal and Mexican piaſtres, and partly 


in cowries, which are not current in Africa, but will 


paſs every where on the banks of the Ganges. 
Tus people of this iſland ſeldom tranſact buſineſs 


immediately with the Spaniards... Moſt of them are 
ſo diſguſted with the fatigues of trade, that they place 


all their money. in the hands of the Chineſe, who 


enrich themſelves at their cot... If theſe agents, the 
moſt active in Afia, had been compelled to be baptized: 
or to quit the country, as the court of Madrid: had 


ordered in 1750, all buſineſs wo: baue been e 
into the. utmoſt confuſion. .. 1 2 5 
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Sou politiciatis think thi s plan would | not be de- 
trimental; an opinion that Ys n long entertalned. 
The Philippines had but juſt opened a a communication 
with America, when the Spaniards thought « of giving 
them up, as being prejudicial to the intereſt of the 
mother-country. po 7; and his ſucceſſors | con- 
ſtantly rejected th propoſal, which was often re- 


newed. The city” 13 Seville, in 1731, and that of | 


Cadiz” in 17335 entertained more rational notions. 
Both theſe cities; imagined, and it is rather ſurpriſing 
that the idea did not occur ſooner, that it would be 
advantagedus to the Spaniards to have a direct 


cern with the trade 15 Aſia, and that th poſſeſſions 


they had in thoſe parts fioutd be made the centre of 
their traffic.” In vain it Was urged, that as India af- 
fords filks and cottons Tuperior to thoſe of Europe, 
both in wol manſſiip and coloufing, and at a much 


cheaper price, the national” Wadufze fie Wool de 


fruined. This o bjeckion inight Have its Wei bt with 


& leſſen that „ rr WIE "muſt prove fatal to them | 
in the end. i 


How mu 

the I 

2 might 
c improved 


by indoRry. | 


£ 


BY: 
| 


regard to ſome Batscls but appeared altoge er kri- . 
volous, Conſidering c tuation of Spann 
a FA Span niards, indeed, uſe none but forelgn Kaffe 
and linen, either for wearihg -apparel' or furniture. 
Tom eohtinual demands muſt neceffa 7 
induſtry, the wealth, the population, aud Rrengtn 
of heir: neighbours, N avail chernielves! of theſs 
advantages, to keep that! nation which f upplies them 


in a ſtate of dependence. It would ſurely be ating 


with more wiſdom'and' dignity, were they to uſe the 
Indian manufaQures? They would be preferable, 
both in point of ceconomy and elegance, and would 


TRE — n bay atte e un- 
dertakings, are here previouſſy obviated. The iſlands 
which Spain ye lie between Japan, China, 

Cochinchina, 
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Cochinchina, Siam, Borneo, Micaffar, and the Me- bo 
luccas, and are favourably ſituated for forming con- — 
nections with thoſe ſeveral kingdoms. If they are 

too far diſtant from Malabar, Coromandel, and Ben- 

gal, effectually to protect any ſettlements that might 

be formed there; on the other hand, they are ſo near 

ſeveral countries which the Europeans frequent, chat 

they could eaſily exclude their enemies from thoſe 
places in time of war. Beſides, their diſtance from 

the continent ſecures them from the ravages that it is 

expoſed to, and prevents them from being tempted to 
interfere in the diviſions which ariſe there. This 


; diſtance, ' however, does not prevent chem from being 

f ſure; of ſubſiſtence at home. It is true, the Philip- 

5 pines are ſubject to frequent earthquakes, and they 

N bave inceſſant rains ſrom July to November; but all 

h this does not diminiſh: the fertility of the ground. 

E - No country in Aſia abounds: more with fiſhy corn, 

hk fruits, vegetables, cattle, wy —_—_ n _ el⸗ 

p2 Wculcnt plants of all kinds. 

—4 _ TrEsE iſlands afford even PR ml fit 

fs or the trade from one part of India to another, e 
e. as 3 tobacco, wax, thoſe birds neſts that are 

iſe n ſuch eſtimation, pitch and tar, a kind of white 

th emp fit for ropes and fails, plenty of excellent tim- 
eſe er, cowries, pearls; and ſugar, which may be cul- 
em ivated to any quantity; and gold. There are in- 
ing. onteſtable proofs, that, in the earlieſt times the 
the — ſent over to America large quantities of 
ble, ld. found in the river by the natives of this coun 
ulld If che quantity they now collect does not eu. 

n d twelve: hundred weight in a year; this muſt be 


2 Ng to the tyranny of the Spaniards, who will 
0 een them to reap the benefit of their on in- 
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to reſume theſe labours, and to apply t to :0thery RiN 
more beneficial to Spain. 

Tux colony will then produce for ee 0 to 
Ene alum, buffalo ſkins, caſſia; the Faba Sancti 
Ignatii, a uſeful drug in phyſic ; indigo; cocoa, 
which has been brought hither from Mexico, and 
ſucceeds very well; woods for dying, cotton, and 
baſtard cinnamon, whe will perhaps be improved, 
and which the Chineſe were ſatisfied with, ſuch as it 
was, before they frequented Batavia. Some travel- 
lers affirm, that the iſland of Mindanao, where it 
grows, formerly produced clove trees alſo. They 
add, that the ſovereign of the iſland ordered .them to 
be tooted up, ſaying he had better do it himſelf than 
be compelled to it by the Dutch. This anecdote 
looks very ſuſpicious. It is certain, however, that 
the vicinity of the Moluccas affords opportunities for 
procuring with great facility the trees TR _ matt 


| megs and cloves. -- 


FoREIGN markets will furniſh Spain wh alla, 
callicoes, and other articles, of the produce of Aſia, 
_ for their own conſumption, and will ſell them cheap- 


er to the Spaniards than 'to their competitors. All 


other nations in Europe employ the ſpecie they get 
from America to trade with in India. Before this 

ie can reach the place of its deſtination, it muſt 
have paid conſiderable duties, taken a prodigious com- 
paſs, and have been expoſed to great riſques; where- 


as the Spaniards, by ſending it directly from America 


to the Philippines, would ſave duties, time, and in- 
turance; ſo that, by furniſhing the ſame quantity of 
ſpecie as the rival nations, they would in reality n | 
their purchaſes at a cheaper rate. 
Ex the quantity of ſpecie. conveyed: from one 
place to another might in time be- diminiſhed, if 
— iſlands were as much improved as _ might be. 
For 
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For this purpoſe, the nations, who frequented theſe BOOK 
ſea-ports before they were invaded by the Spaniards, — 
ſhould be recalled; and every method ſhould be uſed, 
to obliterate from the memory of the Chineſe the fate 
of thoſe forty thouſand ſubjects of their empire, who 
were ſettled in the Philippines, and were almoſt all 
inhumanly maſſacred, becauſe they would not tamely 
ſubmit to the horrid yoke that was laid on them. 
The Chineſe would then deſert Batavia, which is too 
far diſtant, and cauſe arts and agriculture to revive 
in theſe iſlands. Their example would ſoon be fol- 
lowed by many free traders of Europe, who are diſ- 
perſed in various parts of India, and conſider them- 
ſelves as victims to the monopoly of their reſpective 
companies. The natives, excited to labour by the 
advantages infeparable from ſuch a competition, would 
no longer remain in a ſtate of indolence. 'They would 6 
be fond of a government that would ſtudy to promote 
their happineſs ; would chearfully ſubmit to its laws, 
and in a ſhort time would themſelves become Spa- 
niards. If our conjectures are well founded, ſuch a 
colony would be more profitable than a mere inactive 
ſettlement, which devours part of the treaſures of 
America. Such a revolution may eaſily be brought 
about, and muſt infallibly be haſtened by eftabliſh- 
ing @ freedom of trade, an unlimited, civil, and re- 
ligious liberty, and a perfect ſecurity for the property 
of individuals. e eee 
THis can never be the work of an excluſiye com- 
pany. For theſe two centuries paſt, ſince the Euro- 
peans have frequented the ſeas of Aſia, they have never 
been animated by a truly laudable ſpirit. In vain 
have ſociety, morality, and politics, been improved 
amongſt us; thoſe diftant countries have only been 
witneſſes of our rapaciouſneſs, our reſtleſſneſs, and 
"Our al The miſchief we have done to other 
Vor. II. E parts 
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parts of the world has ſometimes been compenſated 
by the knowledge we have imparted to them, and 
the wiſe inſtitutions we have eſtabliſhed amongſt 


them: but the Indians have ſtill continued under 


their former darkneſs and deſpotiſm; and we have 


taken no pains to reſcue them from thoſe dreadful 


calamities. Had the ſeveral governments directed the 
ſteps of their free traders, it is probable that the love 
of glory would have been united te a paſſion for 
riches, and that ſome nations would have made at- 
tempts fit to render their names illuſtrious.” Such 
noble and diſintereſted intentions could never be pur- 
ſued by any company of merchants: who, being con- 
fined by the narrow views of preſent profit, have ne- 
ver employed their thoughts about the happineſs of 
the people with whom they traded; a circumſtance, 
which, being naturally expected, hath. 1 never deen 


imputed to them as a crime. 


How much would it redound to = e of 


Spain, from which, perhaps, nothing great is at 


preſent to be expected, to ſhew a ſenſibility for the 
intereſts of mankind, and to endeavour to promote 


them! That nation now begins to ſhake off the fet- 
ters of prejudice, which have kept it in a ſtate of 


infancy, notwithſtanding its natural ſtrength. Its 


ſubjects are not yet degraded and corrupted by the 


contagion of riches, from which they have been hap- 
pily preſerved by their own indolence, and by the 
rapaciouſneſs of their government. Theſe people 
muſt neceſſarily be inclined. to what is good; they 


are capable of knowing it, and no doubt would prac- 
tiſe it, having all the means in their power from the 


poſſeſſions their conqueſts have given them in the 


richeſt countries of the univerſe. Their ſhips, ſail- 
ing from their ſeveral ports, might either meet at the 
Canary ns, or ſeparately proceed to their ſeveral 


deſtinations, 
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deſtinations, and thus be - the means of procuring. 
happineſs to the remoteſt parts of Aſia, They might 
return from India by the Cape of Good Hope; but 
would go thither by the South Sea, where the ſale 


over their competitors, who ſail with falſe bills of 


W 1ading, ſeldom carrying any thing but ſilver. They 


would meet with a freſh ſupply of proviſions up the 
river Plata, if they ſhould be in want. of them. 
Thoſe who were able to wait longer, would only put 


a diſlike to it after he had lived there ſome conſi- 
derable time, is ſituated at 110 leagues diſtance from 
the continent of Chili. Its greateſt length is but 
about five leagues, and the breadth not quite two. 
In this ſmall ſpot, where the land is very mountain- 
ous and irregular, there is a clear ſky, pure, air, ex- 
cellent water, and every vegetable that is deemed a 
ſpecific againſt the ſcurvy. It has appeared from ex- 
perience, that all ſorts of European and American 
corn, fruit, and quadrupeds, will ſucceed there ex- 


beſides all theſe advantages, there is alſo a good har- 
bour, where ſhips are ſheltered from every wind but 


to be attended with any danger. | 
Tuns conveniences have induced all the pirates, 


Juan Fernandez. Anſon, who went to the South 


| Seas with more important projects, found there a 


comfortable and ſafe afylum. The Spaniards, at 


E2 | = 


of their cargoes would greatly increaſe their capitals. 
This advantage would ſecure. to them a ſuperiority. 


into Chili, or even Pro to the iſland of Juan 
Fernandez. 


THis delightful iſland, which takes its name from 
a Spaniard to whom it had been given, and who took. 


tremely well. The coaſts abound with fiſh; and, 


ak OY that the precaution they had taken 


B O O K 
V. 
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the north, and even that never blows ſo ſtrongly as | 


who have infeſted the coaſts of Peru, to put in at 
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BOOK. to deſtroy the cattle they had placed there is inſuffi- 
. cient to keep off their enemies, muſt build a fort on 


General 
idea of 


Tartary. 


- the iſland. That military poſt will become a uſeful 
ſettlement, if the eourt of Madrid will but attend to 
her own intereſt. It is needleſs to purſue this ſubje& 

any further. The plan, which we have done no- 

hing more than ſuggeſt, would evidently tend to 
promote the trade, the navigation, and the greatneſs 
of Spain. The connections that Ruſſia keeps up 
with China by land, can never acquire the Yue de- 
gre of importance. | 

} © BexTWEEN theſe two vaſt empires, whoſe uh 
aſtoniſnes the imagination, there is an immenſe ſpace, 
"known in the earlieſt ages by the name of Scythia, 
and fince by that of Tartary. This region, taken in 
its full extent, is bounded to the weſt by the Caſ- 
pian ſea and Perſia; to the ſouth by Perſia, Indoſ- 
tan, the kingdoms of Arracan and Ava, China, and 
Corea; to the eaſt by the Pacific ocean; and to. the 

north by the Frozen ocean. One part of theſe vaſt 
deſerts is ſubje& to the Chineſe empire; another is 
under the dominion of Ruſſia ; the thir&isindepend- 

ent, and is called Chariſm, and N and Leſs 

Bucharia. 

f Tux inhabitants of theſe celebrated regions have 
always lived by hunting and fiſhing, and upon the 

milk of their flocks ;, and have ever had an equal 


8 


E living i in Cities, a ſedentary life, and for 


huſbandry. Their origin and their cuſtoms, ſo far as 
we are acquainted with them, are equally. antient, for 
| the former could never be, traced on account of their 

| ſequeſtered and wandering way of life, They have 
lived! in the ſame manner as their fore-fathers, "id; and, 
if we: look back to the remoteſt antiquity, we ſhall 
find a WI ſtriking reſemblance between the men of 

| the earlie ages, and the Tartars of the 2 75 time. 
FTuksx 


* ; 
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Tuxksx people have in general been followers of B . © 
the great Lama, who reſides at Putali, a town fituat- — 
ed in a diſtrict which partly belongs to Tartary, and 
partly to India. This extenſive region, where moun- 
tains tiſe above one another, is called Boutan by the 
inhabitants of Indoſtan, Tangut by the Tartars, 
Tſanli by the Chineſe, Laſſa by the Indians beyond 
the Ganges, and Thibet by the Europeans. 
THEIR Aigion appears, from monuments of un- 
doubted authority, to be of above three thbuſand 
years ſtanding, and is founded on the exiſtence ef a 
Supreme gry, and the ſublimeſt ee of 1 
rality. ln 
Ir has been 3 enghibedi, that the'followers 
of the Lama believe him to he immortal; that, in or- 
der to maintain the deception, this dirinity never ap- 
pears but to a few favourites that, When he tecefes 
the adoration of the ret it is always ift a kind of 
tabernacle, where a dim light ſhews tathet a faint re- 
preſentation, than an exact reſemblantè of that livi 
god; that, When he dies, àflother prieſt is ſubſtitu⸗ 
ted in His ſtead; as nearly of the fate ſtze and figure 
as poſſible j and that, by means of theſe precautions, 
the deluſion is kept up, even on the very ſpot whete 
the farce is afted ; and much more, without doubt, 


in the minds of believers. "who are further e n 
from it. 


A ebe ov philothpme his! lately fende ths. 
prejudice, It is true, the great Lamas ſeldom ſhew 
themſelves, the better to maintain that veneration they 
have inſpired for their perſon and their nyſteries; Vick >. | 

they give audlence to ambaffaders, d admit 15 

who come to viſit them. But if their perſdttis Sth 

to be ſeen, except on ſonie important occalions 
great feſtivals; their pickure is always in Nair . 
being _ up over the doors of the temple at Patali. 
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WInAr has given riſe to the fable of the immorta- 


that the holy ſpirit, which has animated one of theſe 
pontiffs, immediately upon his death paſſes into the 
body of him who is duly elected to fucceed him. 
This tranſmigration of the divine ſpirit is perfectly 
conſonant to the/ doctrine of the metempſychoſis, 
which has e been the eſtabliſhed 1 89 in thoſe 
parts. 

TRE religion of 3 Dads confidetwble progreſs 
in early times. It was adopted in a large part of the 
globe. It is profeſſed all over Thibet and Mongalia; 
is almoſt univerſal in Greater and Leſs Bucharia, and 
ſeveral provinces of Tartary ; and has ſome followers 
in the kingdom of Caſſimere in India, and in China. 

Tus is the only worſhip that can boaſt of ſuch re- 
mote antiquity, without any mixture of other ſyſ- 
tems. The religion of the Chineſe has been frequent- 
ly adulterated by the introduction of foreign deities 
and ſuperſtitions; which have been adapted to the 
taſte of the lower claſs of people. The Jews have ſeen 
an end of their hierarchy, and their temple has been 
demoliſhed. Alexander and Mohammed uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh the ſacred fire of the 
Gaurs. Tamerlane and the Moguls have in a great 
meaſure diminiſhed the worſhippers of the god Brama 
in India. But neither time, fortune, nor men, have 
ever been able to ſhake the e power: of the ben 
Lama, 

Tan ability and: 3 mu be mailing to 
thoſe religions that h we a fixed ſyſtem, a well - regu- 


lated eccleſiaſtical chy, and a ſupreme head, 
who by his authority ſupports thoſe doctrines in their 


primitiye ſtate, by condemning all new opinions, 
which pride might be tempted to introduce, and ere- 


bowed to et. The * themſelves confeſs that 
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they are no gods; but they pretend to repreſent the 
divinity, and to have received a power from heaven to 
decide ultimately on whatever relates to public wor- 
ſhip. Their theocracy extends as fully to temporal 
as to ſpiritual matters; but all civil matters, held 
profane by them, they conſider -as inconſiſtent with 
their dignity, and therefore commit the care of go- 
vernment to perſons whom they judge to be worthy 
of their confidence. This has ſucceſſively occafioned 
the loſs of ſeveral provinces of their vaſt dominions, 
which have fallen a prey to their governors. 'The 
great Lama, who formerly was abſolute maſter of all 
Thibet, now poſſeſſes but a ſmall part of it. 

THe religious opinions of the Tartars have never 
enervated their valour. It was to oppoſe their inroads 
into China, that, three hundred years before the chriſ- 
tian zra, that famous wall was built, which extends 
from the river Hoambo to the fea of Kamitſchatka ; ; 
which has a terrace running all along the top of it, 
and is flanked in different parts with large towers, af- 
ter the antient manner of fortifying. Such a monu- 
ment ſhews that there muſt have been at that time a 
prodigious population in the empire: but at the ſame 
time it ſeems to indicate that there was a want of 

proweſs and military fkill. If the Chinefe had been 
men of courage, they would themſelves have attacked 
the roving tribes, or kept them in awe by well-diſci- 
plined armies; if they had been ſkilled in the art of 
war, they would have known that lines five hundred 
leagues long could not be defended in every part, and 
that, if they were broken but in one place, all the 
reſt of the fortification would become uſeleſs, _ 

Tux inroads, indeed, of the Tartars continued till 
the thirteenth century. At that period, the empire 
was conquered by thoſe barbarians, under the com- 
mand of Gingis-Khan. | [TW foreign power was nat 

| | deſtroyed 
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B 9% o K deſtroyed till after eighty- nine years, when it fell into 


£ 


; 


the hands of an indolent prince, who was prone 
by women, and was a flave to his miniſters, 

' Wren the Tartars were expelled from the con- 
queſts they had made, they did not adopt the laws 
and government of China, When they -repaſſed the 
great wall, they ee into barbariſm, and lived in 
their deſerts in as uncivilized a ſtate as they had done 
before. They united, however, with the few who 
had continued in their roving way of life, and formed 


ſeveral hords, which inſenſibly became populous, and 
in proceſs of time incorporated i into that of the Man- 


chews, Their union inſpired them again with the 
project of invading China, which was torn with do- 
meſtic diſſentions. The diſcontented parties were 
then ſo numerous, that they had no leſs than eight 
different armies under the command of as many 
chiefs. In this confuſion the T'artars, who had long 
ravaged the northern provinces of the empire, ſeized 
upon. the capital in, 1644. and ſoon —_ upon the 
whole kingdom, n 

Tus revolution did not ſeem. ſo mathe to ſubdue 
China, as to add to its extent, by the acceſſion of a 


5 part of Tartary. Soon after this, China was 


urther e hy by. the ſubmiſſion ' of the Mogul 
Tartars, celebrated for having founded moſt of the 
thrones | in Aſia, and in particular that of Indoſtan, 
HE Conquerors ſubmitted to the laws of the peo- 

ple they had conquered, and exchanged their own 
cuſtoms and manners for thoſe of their ſlaves... f This 
has been alleged. as; a. proof of; the wiſdom of the 
Chineſe vernment; but! it ſcems to be no more chan 
11 conſequence. of 1 plain and ſimple princi- 
* that the ba number muſt, yield to, the greater. 
he Tartars, i in the moſt populous empire upon earth, 


Were not in the proportion of one ta ten thouſand; 


Þ Mat, to bring * à change of manners and go- 
| vernment, 
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vernment, one Tartar muſt have prevailed over ten 
thouſand Chineſe, which is hardly poſſible in the na- 
ture of things. We have ſufficient proofs of the ex- 
cellence of the Chineſe adminiſtration, without hav- 
ing recourſe to this. Beſides, thoſe Tartars had no 
ſettled cuſtoms and manners; no wonder, then, if 
they adopted indiſcriminately inſtitutions they found 
in China. This revolution was ſcarce compleated, 
when the empire Was threatened with a new W 
that might prove a formidable one. 

Tux Ruſſians, who towards the latter 3 of the 
ſixteenth century had conquered the uncultivated 
plains of Siberia, had penetrated through a number 
of deſerts to the river Amour, which led them to the 
eaſtern ſea, and as far as Selenga, which brought 
them on the confines of Ching, 4 nee, fo highly 
extolled for. its riches, 

Tux Chineſe were eppredenfive that the 3 

of the Ruſſians might in time give them ſome difturb- 
| ance; and they erected ſome forts to reſtrain this 
neighbouring power, whoſe ambition began to excite 
their jealouſy; Sharp conteſts then aroſe between the 
two nations concerning their boundaries. Skirmiſhes 
were frequent between the parties engaged in the pur- 
ſuits of the chace, and an open war was daily expe&- 
ed, Very fortunately the plenipotentiaries of the two 


courts found means to bring about a reconciliation in 


1689 5 the limits were fixed at the river Kerbechi, 


near the place of negociation, 300 leagues from the 


great wall. This was the firſt treaty the Chineſe had 


ever been concerned in ſince the foundation of their 


empire, and it brought on a new arrangement. They 
granted the Ruſſians the liberty of ſending a caravan 
every year to Pekin, an indulgence which had always 
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been denied to foreigners with the utmoſt precaution. 


It was eaſily perceived that the Tartars, though they 


conformed 
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BO OK conformed to the manners and government of the 


V. 


The Ruſſi- 
ans obtain 
leave to 


Chineſe, did not adopt their political maxims. 


T r1s liberty granted to the Ruſſians did not inſpire 
them with moderation. They perſiſted in their uſurpa- 


ſend a cara- tions, and built a city thirty leagues beyond the ſtipu- 


van to 
China. 


> 
-F 


> 
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to give way to a fruitleſs reſentment. They ſent a 


lated limits, which they called Albaffinſkoi. The 
Chineſe, having in vain complained of this encroach- 
ment, at laſt determined to avenge themſelves in 1715. 
As the Czar was engaged in a war on the Baltic, and 
could not ſpare troops to defend the extremities of 


Tartary, the place was taken r a ſiege of _ 


Years. 
Tx court of Petia o was RET enough not 


miniſter to Pekin in 1719, with inſtructions to renew 
the trade that had been loſt amidſt the late diſturbs 
ances, The negotiation ſucceeded ; but the caravan 


of 1721 not being conducted with more caution than 


the former, it was agreed that for the future no tranf- 
actions ſhould be carried on between the two nations 
except upon the frontiers. Freſh contentions have 
again interrupted this intercourſe, and they now carry 


on only a cantraband trade; even that is inconſidera- 


ble, but it is thought * enen are RN. 


to increaſe it. 


Tux advantages thay will e from! It are ſuſhi 
cient to induce them to ſurmount all the difficulties 
inſeparable from ſuch an undertaking. They are the 
only nation in Europe that can trade with the Chi- 
neſe without money, and barter their own commodi- 
ties for thoſe of China, With their rich and choice 
furs, they will always purchaſe what the Chijieſe can 


- Furniſh to great part of the globe. Independent af 


the commodities they want for their own cohſump- 


tion, they may eſtabliſh a commerce in the articles of 
e . 1. e be both prudent and eaſy 


n ln to 
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to re-export theſe two articles, becauſe, when brought 
over by land, they will be preſerved 1 in higher perfec- 


tion than they can poſſibly be in a voyage over thoſe 
' immenſe ſeas, which every commodity, imported from 
ſuch remote parts of Aſia, muſt neceſſarily paſs. But 
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to turn this trade to any advantage, it muſt be con- 


ducted upon other moons than have hitherto been 
followed. 5 

FORMERLY a caravan went every year bwin Peterſ- 
burgh, traverſed immenſe deſerts, and was met on the 
frontiers of China by ſome hundreds of ſoldiers, who 
eſcorted it to the capital of the empire. There all 
who belonged to it were ſhut up in a caravanſera, to 


wait till the merchants ſhould offer them the refuſe of 


their warchouſes. The traffic being thus completed, 
the caravan returned to Ruſſia, and arrived at Peter- 
burgh three years after it had ſet out from thence. 

In the ordinary courſe of things,” the nidifferent 


merchandize brought by the caravan would have been 


of very little value; but as this trade was carried on 


for the court, and that the goods were always ſold 


under the immediate inſpection of the ſovereign, 


commodities of the worſt kind acquired a value. Be- 
ing admitted to this kind of fair, was a privilege which 


the monarch ſeldom granted but to his favourites. 


All were deſirous of approving themſelves worthy of 


this diſtinction, and the way to ſucceed was by over- 


| bidding each other without diſcretion, as each was 


ambitious that his name ſhould appear upon the liſt 
of the buyers. Notwithſtanding this ſhameful emu- 


| lation, what was put up to fale was ſo trifling, that 


the produce, deducting the conſumption of the court, 
never amounted to 100,000 crowns (13,125). ) To 
make this traffic of greater conſequence, it ſhould be 


intruſted to the ſxill, . = . of | 


11 128 perſons. 
Ts 


Py 
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Projetts of ria and India by Independent Tartary, as Peter the 
the Ruſſian firſt had deſigned. That great prince, whoſe mind 


court to 


trade to In- 
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Tuis method ſhould have been adopted, if a com- 
munication could have been eſtabliſhed between Sibe- 


was always engaged in ſome uſeful project, was de- 


dis through firous of opening that communication by means of 1 
3522 the Sirth, which waters the Turkeſtan; and in 1719 

3 he ſent 2500 men 'in order to make himſelf maſter of f 
that river. l 

g THERE was no take river to be found: its water * 

J had been turned off, and conveyed through ſeveral sf 

5 channels to the lake Atall. This had been done by 
the Uſbeck Tartars, who had taken umbrage at the : 

5 repeated obſervations they had ſeen making. The p 

| Ruffians determined therefore to return to Aſtracan. : 

: 'The court of Peterſburgh: was obliged to relinquiſh p 

- _ the project, and remain ſatisfied with the intercourſe 
already formed with India by the Caſpian fea, - p 
Intercourſe ,, I HIS was, in the-remoteſt ages, the track by which 5 
between © the north and ſouth communicated with each other. 1 
India bb The regions bordering upon that immenſe lake, which E 
the Caſpian * 


* 


2 


5 


and in a ſavage eſtate, afford to intelligent minds evi- 


are at preſent very much depopulated, extremely poor, 


dent proofs of former ſplendor. Coins of the anci- 
ent Kaliphs are daily diſcovered there. Theſe mo- 
numents, with others equally authentic, would ſeem 
to favour the account of ſome Indians having been 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of the Elbe in the reign of 
Auguſtus, which has always been conſidered as fabu- 


lous, notwithſtanding the concurtent teſtimony of 
cotemporary writers Who related the fact. It is in- b 
conceivable how any inhabitants of India could ſail : 
on the Germanic ſeas; but, as Voltaire obſerves, it i 
Was not more wonderful to fee an Indian trading in 0 
the northern countries, than to ſee a Roman make 
his way into India through Arabia. The Indians 3 


went. 
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mia by the Kama, and from thence might embark on 
the northern ſea or on the Baltic. Men of ge noo 
ing genius have appeared in all ages. 


the Engliſh had no ſooner difcovered Archangel, about 
| the middle of the ſixteenth century, and ſettled a com- 
merce with Ruſfia, than they formed the project of 
opening a way into Perſia by the Wolga and the Caſ- 
pian ſea, which would be much eaſier and ſhorter than 
that of the Portugueſe, who were obliged to fail round 
Africa and part of Afia, to get into the gulph of Per- 
ſia. A further inducement to attempt it was, that the 
northern parts of Perſia, bordering upon the Caſpian 
ſea, produce much richer commodities than the ſouth- 
ern. The filks of Chirvan, Mazanderan, and more 


be employed with advantage in any manufactures. 
But the trade of the Engliſh was not yet ſufficiently 
confirmed, to encounter the difficulties that muſt at- 
tend ſo vaſt and ſo complicated an undertaking. . 
SOME years after, a duke of Holſtein, who had eſta- 
bliſhed ſome ſilk manufactures in his dominions, was 
not deterred by theſe difficulties. He wanted to 


who loſt their lives on the Caſpian ſea. 
Wu the French were convinced of the folks 


. eB ah Ow OFFS 


alſo wiſhed to procure Perſian filks by way of Ruſſia; 
but their fatal paſſion for conqueſt made them forget 
this project, as well as many others that had been. 
ſuggeſted by men of underſtanding, for the welfare of 
W that great nation. 

PzTER I. guided by his own. genius, his. own ex- 
perience, and the informations of foreigners, could 


WHATEVER may be thought of theſe conjectures, 


eſpecially Gilan, are the beſt in all the eaſt, and might 


the raw filk from Perſia, and ſent ambaſſadors G 


ence of trade on the political balance of Europe, they 
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went into Perſia, where they embarked on the Hirca- Book 
nian ſea, ſailed up the Wolga, penetrated into Per- hos 1 


* 
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BOOK not but be ſenſible at laſt, that his ſubjects were the 


V. 


duction of Perſia, and in time that of India. Ac- 


Was 
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carrying on any commerce with that part of the world, 


part of Tartary. In cen des of this traffic, he 
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people who ought to enrich themſelves by the pro- 


cordingly 1 in 1722, at the firſt beginning of the com- 
motions that have overturned the empire. of the So- 
phis, that great prince ſeized upon the fertile regions 
bordering on the Caſpian ſea. The heat of the cli- 
mate, the dampneſs of the ſoil, and the malignancy of 
the air, deſtroyed the troops that were left to defend. 
thoſe conqueſts. Ruſſia, however, did not reſolve to 
relinquiſh the provinces ſhe had uſurped, till ſhe found 
in the year 1736 that Kouli Khan, who had conquer- 
ed the Turks, could compel her to reſtore them. 

Tux court of Peterſburgh laid aſide all thoughts of 


when an Engliſhman of the name of Elton laid a 
ſcheme, in 1741, for putting his country in poſſeſſion 
of it. This enterpriſing man was in the ſervice of 
Ruſſia: his propoſal was, to convey Engliſh woollen 
cloths, by way of the Wolga and the Caſpian ſea, to 

Perſia, to the north of Indoſtan, and to the greateſt 


was to receive, in exchange, gold, and ſuch commo- 
dities as the Armenians fold at an extravagant price, 
being maſters of all the inland trade of Aſia. This 
project was warmly adopted by the Engliſh company 
in Muſcovy, and favoured by the Ruſſian miniſtry. 
Bur the Engliſh adventurer had ſcarce begun to 
put it in execution, when Kouli Khan, who wanted 
bold and active men to ſecond his ambition, found 
means to entice him into his ſervice, and by his aſ- 
ſiſtance to make himſelf maſter of the Caſpian ſea. 
The court of Peterſburgh, exaſperated at this treache- 
ry, revoked in 1746 all the privileges they had grant- 
ed; but this was an ineffectual remedy for ſo great 
an exil. The es. death of the Perſian tyrant 
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Tur great revolution, which once more abuts 

the Sophy's dominions into greater anarchy than ever, 

reſtored to the Ruſſians the dominion over the Caſpian 

Sea. This was a neceſſary prelude to the opening of 
a trade with Perſia and India, but was not alone ſuf- 

ficient to enſure its ſucceſs ; which met with almoſt 
inſuperable obſtacles from the Armenians. An active 
nation, accuſtomed to the eaſtern manners, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a large capital, extremely frugal in their 
expences, who had already formed connections from 
time immemorial, entered into the minuteſt details, 
and embraced the moſt comprehenſive ſpeculations : 
ſuch a nation was not eaſily to be ſupplanted. Nor 
did the court of Peterſburgh expect it, but wiſely de- 
termined to allure a number of thoſe artful, induſtri- 
ous, and wealthy people, to ſettle at Aſtracan. It is 
through their hands that all merchandiſe, coming 
from Aſia to Ruſſia by land, always did and ſtill does 
paſs. This traffic is very inconſiderable; and it will 


expedient can be found to diſpoſe of the articles by 


only be neceſlary to take a NORAH A view of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Ruſſia. 

THIS empire, which, like all 8 roſe from 
to | ſmall beginnings, i is become, in proceſs of time, the 
© largeſt in the world. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is 
2200 leagues, and from ſouth to north about 800. 


aſ- Maxx of the people of this vaſt empire never had 
ea. any form of government, and have none to this day. 
he- {Thoſe who by violence, or from particular circum- 
nt - ſtances, have obtained the rule over the reſt, have al- 


eat ways been actuated by Aſiatic principles, and have 
been n or arbitrary tyrants. The only point, 


require time before it can be increaſed, unleſs ſome 


re- exportation. To make this more evident, it will 


in . 
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was much more likely to way matters into their B o 0 * 
former ſtate. | 


State of the 
Ruſſian em 
pire, aud 
the means 
neceſſary 
to make it 
flouriſh. 
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B ook in which they have conformed to the cuſtoms of Eu- 


increaſed; and yet the people are ſinking under a 


wealth. The only effectual one is agriculture. It 
3 be needleſs to encourage it in the northern pro- 
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rope, has been the inſtitution of a peerage. 
| FHsss are undoubtedly. the chief cauſes which 
have prevented the increaſe of the human race in that 
immenſe country. By the ſurvey taken in 1947, 
there appeared but 6,646, 390 perſons who paid the 
poll-tax ; and in (theſe were comprehended all the 
males from the infant to the oldeſt man. Suppoſing 
the number of women to be equal to that of men, 
there will appear to be 13,292,780 flaves in Ruſſia, 
To this calculation muſt be added the elaſſes of men 
in the empire who are exempt from paying this ſhame- 
ful tax; the military, who amount to 260,000 men; 
the nobility and clergy, who are ſuppoſed to amount 
to the like number; and the inhabitants of the 
Ukraine and Livonia, computed at 1,200,000. $6 
that the whole population of Ruffia does not n 
14,892,780 perſons of both ſexes. | 

Ir would be needleſs, as it is polite; to num 
the people who rove about thoſe vaſt deſerts. As theſe 
hords of Tartars, Siberians, Samoiedes, Laplanders, 
and Oftiacs, cannot contribute to the wealth, ſtrength, 
or ſplendor of a ſtate, they are to be reckoned of "ay 
or no conſequence in the account. 

Tux population being ſmall, the revenues of che 
empire cannot be conſiderable. When Peter I. came 
to the crown, the taxes brought-in but twenty-five 
millions (1, 093, 750l.); he raiſed them to ſixty- five. 
(2,843, 50l.) Since his death they have not greatly 


burden which their ſtrength, MADE by OY 
is unable to ſupport. '| | 


Evin circumſtance fans to call upon Ruſſia to 
bel a remedy againſt this want of population and 


vinces; 3 


1 
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vinces; nothing can thrive in thoſe frozen deſerts, 
The ſcattered inhabitants of this inhoſpitable climate 
will never be ſupplied with any kind of food and rai- 
ment except what they can procure from birds, fiſh, 
and wild beaſts; nor will they ever have __ thing 
- beſides theſe to pay their taxes with. 

FurTHER from the north, nature begins to wear 
9 aſpect, and the country is more populous, 
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4 and more capable of vegetation; yet throughout an 


immenſe extent of territory there are no marks of 
plenty, from the want of men and ſufficient means 
for the cultivation of the land. The ſoil will be- 
come ſufficiently fertile, if agriculture meets with re- 
ward and encouragement from the wiſdom of N 
ment. The Ukraine deſerves particular attention. 
TRHAr ſpacious. region, . which has belonged to the 
Fouts and to Poland, and is now a part of the Car's 
dominions, is — fruitful e in the 


home eee and articles af dradey; — 
not receive the twentieth part of hat it might 


be made to produce. The Caſſacks; who: inhabited 
that country, have almoſt all peniſned in deſtructive 


wars. Some attempts hate been made to re- place 


dem by Oſtiaes and Samaiedes; but it has not been 


conſidered, that, in blending men ſo ſmall and de- 
formed with others of a tall; robuſt, and valiant race, 


W the former would only ſerve to make the latter de 


nerate. It would be very eaſy and practicable to 
encqurageinent to the Moldauians and Walachian 


ſettle there, as they profeſs the ſame religion al Riſa, : 


| ae conſider it as the ſeat. of the Greek empite;* 
 NoTrinG would be more condueive to cultivation 


eee working-of the mines, Some are t6 be met 
with in ſeveral provincesz/-but they are numerous in 


Siberia, though it is a low country, and the ſoil is 
Vor. II. F. moiſt 
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BOOK moiſt and marſhy. The iron that is dug out of theſe. 
V mines is, better than in any other part of Ruſſia, and 
agual to that of Sweden. The working of them 
g would employ a number of men, and furniſh excel - 
lent implements of huſbandry to a ſet of miſerable 
ſlaves, who are compelled to dig a hard and ſtubborn. 
ſoil. with inſtruments of wood. Beſides theſe iron 
mines, there are alſo others which contain thoſe pre- 
; cious metals that are ſo eagerly and ſo univerſally co- 
veted, and which are to be found in no part of the 
country except Siberia. The ſilver mines near Ar- 
gun; have long been known; and others, both of ſilver 
and gold, have lately been diſcovered in the country 
of the Baſkirs. It would be prudent for ſome nations 
to neglect and ſtop. up theſe ſources of wealth; but 
that is not the caſe with Ruſſia, where all the inland 
' Provinces are ſo poor, that they are ſcarcely acquaint- 
ed with thoſe ſigns: that have been univerſally en | 
upon to anſwer every article of commerce. 
Tn trade which the Ruſſians eee 
f China, Perſia, Turkey, and Poland, conſiſts princi- 
pally in furs, ſuch as ermine, ſables, white wol ves 
and black foxes ſkins; which all come from Siberia. 
f Some ſkins that are remarkably fine, which have very 
long gloſſy hair, of a beautiful colour, or happen to 
be particularly pleaſing to the buyer,” ſel] at a moſt 
extravagant price. Theſe branches of ecommerce 
might: become more re Nee 1 
; other. objects. MO OGG e 273550 L. 1. | 
By the greateſt: erf for the Sn of the 
country will always be:on the ſide of the Baltic. It 
| ſeldom paſſes through the hands of the Nuſſian mer- 
chants, They commonly want ſkill, ſtock, credit, 
d liberty... The import and export of all comme 
is Os i" orgs _— oval 
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its commerce. Almoſt all its rivers are navigable. 
Peter the Great improved this natural advantage by 
the aſſiſtance of art, and ordered canals to be cut to 
Join thoſe rivers together. The moſt important of 
them are finiſhed; others are not quite completed, 

and ſome are only planned: Such is the grand pro- 


ging a canal from the Tanais to the Wolga. 

UnroRruNArkLx theſe means, which render the 
circulation of all commodities ſo eaſy in the interior 
parts of Ruſſia, and ſo much facilitate an intercourſe 


reſtraints which are not to be ſurmounted by induſtry. 
FTPux government have reſerved to themſelves the 

privilege of buying and ſelling the moſt valuable pro- 
ductions of the country; and, as long as this mono- 
poly continues, trade will not be carried on with any 
egree of honeſty or ſpirit. The abolition of this 


Wperity, but that alone would not be Tuſlicient; with- 
Wout the reduction of the army. 1 


Wand ferocious men, who had no courage but againſt 


other ſtates in Europe. 


Nuſſia is, of all the different powers, that which ought 
to be the moſt cautious of entering into a war. The 


r d cc Oo 


ject of joining the Caſpian ſea to the Euxine, by n | 


W with all parts of the globe, are made uſeleſs by thoſe 


Wdeftructive monopoly would contribute to public proſ-. 


= Wren Peter I. came to the crown, the military in in 
WRuſfiaconſifted only of 40, ooo Strelitz, undiſciplined 


the people whom they oppreſſed, and againſt the ſo- 

ereign whom they depoſed or murdered at pleaſure. 
This great prince diſbanded thoſe ſeditious troops, 

Wand eſtabliſhed an army, modelled: after e oh 1 | 


\- NoTWITHSTANDING/ ads eben of ita, Gepe, : 


deſire of acquiring an influence in the affairs of Eu- 

rope ſhould never tempt the Ruſſians far from their 

DOWN 3 they could not act without ſubſidies, 
| T9 and 
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and it would be the higheſt abſurdity for a nation, 
that has but fix perſons to a league ſquare, ever to 
think of engaging in foreign ſervice. ' Nor ſhould 
they be excited to hoſtilities by the deſire of enlarging 
their dominions, which are already too extenſive. 
Ruſſia will never reap the benefit of the labours of 
the Czar, and farm a. compact ſtate, or become an 
enlightened and flouriſhing nation, unleſs it renounces 
the rage of conqueſt, to apply ſolely to the arts of 
peace. None of its neighbours can er it to de- 
part from this ſalutary ſyſtem. 

Ox the north fide, the empire is beende by 
the frozen ſea, thun it OE be by n ang 
fortrefles. 

To the eaſt a ande battalion and eden 
would diſperſe all the hards of Tartar that Houle 
attempt to moleſt them, 

| $HoULD Perſia ever ieee pomerful enough 
to make any attempts againſt this empire, they would 
be rendered ineffectual by the Caſpian ſea, and by 
thoſe. immenſe deſerts . ane rn FROMP 
frown Ruffia, 

To the ſouth, the Turks hes atineaſatle loſt ears 
deset and the war would be equally detrimental to 
the conquered or the conquering — eee 
of the ſpot here it muſt be carried on. 

To the weſt, the Ruſſians e to land | 
"oy the Poles, who: never had any: fostified towns, 
nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, and 2 


hardly any territory left. Ti 1 


SwWE DEN has loſt all that made r oy 


without doubt may even be deprive; of: Finland; Wl hi 


whenever it ſhould ſuit: er OWE IR court bo - 


Feterburgh. e eee 


Snob the genĩus of Wiel which woo fn 
as A counterpoiſe in the-north tothe forces of Muſ; 
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covy, deſcend to his ſucceſſors, it is not likely that BOOK 
the ambition of Brandenburgh ſhould ever turn to- 
wards Ruſſia. Thoſe monarchs could never venture 
an attack upon that empire, without turning their 
forees alſo towards Germany; and this would neceſ- 
ſarily divide their ſtrength i in ſuch a manner, that it 
could not act with efficacy. 
Tx reſult of theſe diſcuſſions is, that it is for the 
true intereſt of Ruſſia to reduce her land forces, and 
poſſibly her navy alſo. 
TRE ſmall connections of that empire with the reſt 
of Europe were wholly carried on by land, when the 
W Engliſh, in ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt Indics by the 
northern ſeas, diſcovered the port of Archangel. Sail- 
Wing up the Dwina, they came to Moſcow, and there 
laid the foundation of a new trade. 
Ross had as yet no other communication with 
her neighbours but by this port, when Peter E invited 
che traders who frequent the white ſea to come to the 
Baltic, and endeavoured to procure a more extenſive 
and advantageous mart for the productions of his em- 
ire. His creative genius ſoon enlarged his views. 
e was ambitious of making his country become a 
aritime power, and ſtationed his fleets at ann | 
rhich is a harbour to Peterſburgh, _ 
THe fea is not broad enough before the mouth of 
he harbuur. The ſhips that are coming in are forci- 
iy driven by the impetuoſity of the Neva upon the 
langerous coaſts of Finland. The way to it is through 
channel ſo full of breakers, that they cannot be 
voided unleſs the weather is remarkably fine. The 
rips ſoon rot in the harbour. The failing of the 
uadrons is greatly retarded by the ice. There is no 
getting out but by an eafterly wind; and the weſterly 
vinds blow in thoſe latitudes the greateſt part of the 
miner. Another inconvenience is, that the dock- © 
| yards 
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K yards are at Peterſburgh, from whence the mi ps cannot 
get to Cronſtadt, without paſſing over a very danger- 
ous flat that lies in the middle of the river. 

Ir Peter I. had not had that partiality which great 
men have, as well as others, for their own plans, he 
might eaſily have been made ſenſible that Cronſtadt 
and Peterſburg 15 improper places for the naval forces 

of Ruſſia, and that it is in vain to expect that art 
ſhould remove every natural diſadvantage. He would 
have given the preference to Revel, which is much 
fitter for the purpoſe. Perhaps too, his own reflecti- 
ons would have led him to conſider that the nature of 
his empire was not calculated for that ſpecies of power, 

Russ iA has but few ſea-coaſts ; moſt of them are 
not peopled; and no navigation will ever be carried 
on, unleſs there ſhould be a change of government, 
Where then will officers be. found e of com- 
manding men of war ? 

PETER I. however, found means to We a navy. 
A paſſion, which nothing could controul, made him 
- ſurmount obſtacles which were thought to be invin- 
cible z, but this he did with more parade than utility, 
If ever his ſucceſſors are earneſtly intent to promote 
the good of their empire, they will forego the vain 
glory of diſplaying their flag in diſtant latitudes, 
where they have no trade to protect, as theirs is all 
carried on upon their on coaſts, and only by foreign 
merchants, When the Ruſſians thus change their 
ſyſtem, they will ſave the needleſs expence of thirty- 
{ix or forty men of war, and. will be ſatisfied with 
their galleys, which are ſufficient for their defence, 
and would even enable them to attack all the powers 
on the Baltic, if it ſhould be neceſſary. | 

THssE galleys are of different rates: ſome are fit. 
ted for cavalry, but a greater number for infantry. 
As the troops themſelves, who are taught to manage 

| | dhe 
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and the troops land where they are leaſt expected. 

Wu the landing is effected, the troops draw the | 
galleys aſhore, and form a kind of intrenchment with 
them. Part of the army are left as a guard, and the 


under contribution. When the expedition is over, 
they reimbark, and renew their plunders in other 
places. Experience has ſhewn how nels may be 
done by theſe armaments. | 


is not the only thing required. To inſure the con- 
tinuance of her proſperity, ſome ſtability muſt be 
given to the order of the ſucceſſion. The crown of 


monial ; and it became elective at the laſt revolution, 


its government is eſtabliſhed; and the claim that has 
= the greateſt effect upon the people is birth-right. 
When this evident mark of ſucceſſion is removed 
from the eyes of ths ace univerſal revolt ad 


diſſention prevail. 


Bor it is not nk to give ib hls a foie 
reign whom they cannot refuſe to acknowledge : that 
ſovereign muſt make them happy; and this can ne- 
ver be done i in Jene till the form of eee is 
changet. 

CIVIL ſlavery is the idee of every ſubject in 
the empire, who is not noble: they are all at the diſ- 
poſal of their barbarous maſters, as cattle are in other 
countries. Amongſt theſe flaves, none are ſo ill uſed 
as thoſe who till the ground; thoſe valuable men, 


rated with Tock enthuſiaſm in happier climates. ' 
PcLITICAL 


reft diſperſe about the country that they intend to lay 


: Tu changes we have ſuggeſted are indifpenſably 
| neceſſary to render Ruſſia a flouriſhing ſtate ; but this 


Ruſſia was long hereditary ; Peter I. made it patri-. 


But every nation would wiſh to know upon what right 


whoſe eaſe, happineſs, and freedom, have been cele- 
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PorrricaL ſlavery is the lot of the whole calls | 


ſince the ſovereigns have eſtabliſhed arbitrary power. 


Among the ſubjects who are conſidered as free, not: 
one can be morally certain of the ſafety of his perſon, 
the property of his fortune, or even of his liberty; 
which may at any time be taken away, except in fon 
caſes previouſly determined by law; +4 

EvRops has long been entertained with the projech 
of a code of laws preparing for Ruſſia. The great 
princeſs, who now governs that empire, well knew, 
that the people themſelves muſt approve the laws they 
are to obey, that they may reverence; and value them 


as their own work; and thus addreſſed the deputies 
from all the cities of her vaſt empire: My children; 


conſider well, with me, the intereſts of the nation; let us 
together draw up a body of laws, which may eftabliſh 
public felicity upon a permanent baſis. But what are 
laws without magiſtrates? What are magiſtrates; 
whoſe ſentence the deſpot may reverſe according to his 
own caprice, and even puniſh them for paſling it? 
 Unpex ſuch a government, no tie can ſubſiſt 1. 
tween the members and their head. If he is always 
formidable to them, they are no leſs ſo to him. The 
ſtrength he exerts to oppreſs them, is no other than 


their own united ſtrength turned againſt themſelves. 


Deſpair, or a nobler — my cer 2 
turn it againſt him. 

Tux reſpect due to the bee of fo 3 a man 
as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from declaring 
that his talents did not enable him at one view to diſ- 
cover every requiſite neeeſſary to form a well - conſti- 


tuted ſtate. He was naturally a man of genius, and 


had been inſpired with a love of glory. This paſſion 


made him actiye, patient, aſſiduous, indefatigable, and 
; capable of conquering every difficulty, which nature, 


5 da cuſtom, or obſtinacy, could — to pre- 


vent 


wrsr bins 


vent tlie ſucceſs of his enterprizes. With theſe 
virtues; and the foreign aids he called in, he ſucceed- 
ed in eſtabliſhing an army, a fleet, and a ſea-port. He 
made ſeveral regulations neceſſary for the proſecution 
of his great projects; but though he has been gene- 
rally extolled as a law-giverz he only enacted two or 
three laws, and thoſe bear a ſtamp öf a ſavige diſpo- 
ſition. He never proceeded fo far as to combine the 


W happineſs of his people with his own perſonal great- 


neſs. After his noble-infftitutions, his people were as 


| wretched as ever, and ſtill groaned under poverty, 


ſlavery, and oppreſſion, He never relaxed in any one 
inſtance his arbitrary power, but rather made it more 
oppreffive; and bequeathed to his ſucceffors that de- 
teſtable and pernicious idea, that the fubjects ate no- 
thing, and that the ſovereign is al. 

Sixcx his death, it has been repeatedly affetted 
that the nation was not yet ſufficiently enlightened 


to receive any benefit from being made free. But let 
flattering eourtiers and falſe thinifters learn, that li- 


berty is the birth- right of all men; that every well- 
regulated ſociety ought to de directed to the general 
good; and that it is power obtained by unlawful 
means which has deprived the greateſt Pare of the 


. globe of this natural advantage. 


CATHERINE; Who ſeems to have aſcended the _ 
with an ambition for great actions, begins to be ſe 
ſible, that ravages committed in the deſerts of Mol 


lives of two or three hundred thouſand men, will not 
endear her name to poſterity. dhe is labouring to in- 


the preſent generation. 
WII regard to the next, perhaps; this beſt x me- 
thod would be, to chuſe out one of the moſt fertile 
provinces 
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| via; and in fone defencelets iftaritls; boughuwithi the - 


ſtil notions of liberty into a people ſtupified by ſlave- 
ry but it is doubtful whether the will ſucceed with 
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BOOK provinces of the empire, to erect habitations there, 


1 


and to ſupply them with all the implements of huſ- 
bandry, and to allot a portion of land to each houſe. 
It would then be proper to invite free men from ei- 
vilized countries, to give them the entire property 


of the houſes and lands prepared for them, to ſecure 


to them a ſubſiſtence for three years, and to have 


them governed by a chief who has no property in the 


country. A toleration ſhould be granted to all reli- 
gions, and conſequently private and domeſtic wor- 


| ſhip ſhould be allowed, but no RR form of wor- 


ſhip be eſtabliſhed. . _ 

From thence the ſeeds of liberty 5 ſpread all 
over the empire: the adjacent countries would ſee 
the happineſs of theſe coloniſts, and wiſh to be as 
happy as they. Were I to be caſt among ſavages, I 
would not bid them build huts to ſhelter them from 
the inclemency of the weather; they would only 
laugh at me; but I would build one myſelf. . When 


the ſevere alp came on, I ſhould enjoy the benefit 


of my fore- ſight; the ſavage would ſee it, and next 
year he would imitate me. It is the ſame with an 
enſlaved nation; we are not to bid them be free; but 
we are to lay before their eyes the * of —_— 


and they will wiſh for them. 


I wouLD by no means impoſe upon. my colonifl 
the burden of the firſt expences I had incurred on 
their account; much leſs would I entail the pretend- 
ed debt upon their offspring. This would be falſe and 
inhuman policy. Is not a ſtate ſufficiently. rewarded by 


a man of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty years of age, 


who voluntarily devotes his perſon, his ſtrength, his 
talents, and his life, to the ſervice of the public? Muſt 
he pay a rent likewiſe for the preſent he makes? 
When he becomes opulent, he may be conſidered as a 
ſubject, but not till the third or fourth 
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if the project is meant to ſucceed, and if the people 
are to be brought to that condition, the advantages of 
which they have had time to be acquainted with. 

In this new arrangement, where the intereſts of 
the monarch will be blended with thoſe of the ſubject, 
in order to ſtrengthen Ruſſia, ſhe muſt aim leſs at 


the general affairs of Europe. Peterſburgh, which has 
improperly been made a capital, muſt be reduced to a 
meer commercial ſtaple ; and the ſeat of government 
transferred to the heart of the empire. It is from ſuch 
a center of dominion, that a wiſe ſovereign, acquaint- 
ed with the wants and reſources of his people, will 
effectually labour to unite the detached parts of that 
large empire. From the ſuppreſſion of every kind of 
ſlavery will ſpring up a middle ſtate among the people, 
without which, neither arts, n, 0 learning; 
ever exiſted in any nation. | 
T1LL this 1s accompliſhed, the court « Ruffa will 
endeavour in vain to enlighten the nation, by inviting 
t famous men from all countries. Thoſe exotics will 
» periſh there, as foreign plants do in our green-houſes. 
it Un vain will they erect ſchools and academies at Pe- 
„ odeerrſburgh; in vain will they ſend pupils to Paris and 
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Thoſe young men, on their return from their travels, 
n RS will be forced to neglect their talents, and embrace 
an inferior ſtation to procure a ſubliſtence.. In all 


id undertakings, much depends upon -the firſt ſteps we 
y 8 take; and the firſt ſtep is certainly to encourage me- 
e, chanic arts, and the lower claſſes of men. If we 
lis learn to till the ground, to dreſs ſæins, to manufacture 
it RS our wool, we ſhall ſoon fee wealthy families ſpring 
87 up. From theſe will ariſe children, who, not chuſing 
8 2 to follow the laborious profeſſions of their fathers, 
n, will begin to think, to converſe, to urite, and to imitate 


glory, and ſacrifice the influence ſhe has aſſumed over 


| nature 2 
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to Rome, to be trained up under the beſt maſters. 
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B OO k nature; and then we ſhall have philoſophers, orators, 
V. poets, painters, and ſtatuaries. Their productions 
> will be ſought after by rich men, and they will pur- 
chaſe them. As long as men are in want, they will 
work, and continue their labour till their wants are 
ſatished. Then they become indolent, and unable to 
_ employ their time m_= thus the finer arts are in all 
places the offspring of genius and indolence, for men 
fly to them when they have no other refources. 
: Ir we attend to the progreſs of ſociety, we ſhall 
nd huſbandmen plundered by robbers ; theſe huſ- 
ndmen ſelect a few from among themſelves to op- 
poſe the robbers, and thus they commence foldiers. 
Whilſt ſome are reaping, and the reſt upon guard, 
fome perſons looking on ſay to the labourers and ſol- 
iers, You ſeem to be hard at work ; if you that are 
auſbandmen will feed us, and you that are ſoldiers 
will defend us, we will beguile your labours with our 
fongs and dances. Hence the origin of the trouba- 
dour, or bard, and of the man of ſcience. In pro- 
ceſs of time, the latter is ſometimes joined with the 
chief againſt the people, and ſings the praiſes of ty-= 
ranny; ſometimes with the people againſt the tyrant, 
and then he ſings the praiſes of liberty. Whichever 
part he takes, he becomes in time a citizen of con- 
ſequence. | 5 | 
LE us attend to the uſual progreſs of nature, and 
indeed it- would be in vain to depart from it. We 
ſhall find all our efforts ineffectual, and every thing 
tending to decay around us; we ſhall be nearly in 
e ſame barbarous ſtate, from which we endeavoured 
6 extricate ourſelves; nor ſhall we be able to effect 
this, till ſome events occaſion an imperfect police to 
be eſtabliſhed, whoſe progreſs at moſt can only be 
accelerated by foreign aſſiſtance. This is all we can 
reaſonably expect, and we muſt continue to cultivate 
our land. | 
FH 
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In this we ſhall find another adyantage, which is, 
that the arts and ſciences of our own growth will 
gradually advance towards perfection, and we ſhall 
be originals ; whereas, if we copy. foreign models, 
we ſhall be ignorant of the cauſe of their perfection, 
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and we ſhall never be any thing more than imperfect 


imitators. 8 04895 

Tux picture we have here drawn of Ruſſia may be 
thought to be an improper digreſſion; but, perhaps, 
this is the time to form a right eſtimate of a power, 


which, for ſome years paſt, has acted ſo conſpicuous 


and diſtinguiſhed a part. Let us now enquire into 


the connections other European nations have formed 
with China. 0 


InpusTRY prevails among the Chineſe more than Connection 


among any other people in che worlds perhaps, in- 
deed, it is the only country in Which no idle perſon 


can be found. Though the art of printing is known: 


there, and general education carefully attended to, 
yet the Chineſe, cannot ſhew either a capital building 
or a beautiful ſtatue, or any elegant compoſitions in 


of the Eu- 
ropeans wich 
China. 
State of that 
empire with 
reſpect to 
its trade. 


poetry or proſe; they have no muſic nor painting; 


nor have they any of that kind of knowledge, which 
a man of reflection, and even unconnected with ſo- 
ciety, might by his own induſtry carry to a great de- 
gree of perfection. As their cuſtoms allow of no 
emigration, and as the empire is extremely papulous, 
their labours are confined. to the neceſſarięs of life. 
More profit attends the invention of the moſt criſſing 
uſeful art, than is derived: from the moſt ſublime,diſ- 
covery which is only an exertion of genius. A man, 
who can turn the cuttings. of gauge to ſome uſe, is 
more eſteemed than one who can ſolve the moſt diffi- 


cult problem. In this country it is a queſtion ſtill 


more frequently aſked. than among ourſelves, | What is 
the uſe of this? The apprehenſion: of a ſcarcity. fills 
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the mind of every citizen with anxiety : they all ex- 2 
ert their utmoſt endeavours, and loſe no time in en- 
deavouring to prevent it. Private intereſt is the ſecret 
or open ſpring of all the actions of the Chineſe. 


2 


They muſt therefore neceſſarily be addicted to lying, 
fraud, and theft; and muſt be mean, Were 1 
covetous. [ 
An European, who buys ſilks at Canton, is FUSS 
ed in the quantity, quality, and price. The goods 


are carried on board; where the diſhoneſty of the 


Chineſe merchant is Wa detected. When he comes 
for his money, the European tells him, Chineſe, thou 
haſt cheated me. That may be, replies the Chineſe, 
ut you muſt pay. But, ſays the European, thou art. 


à rogue, a ſcoundrel, a wretch. European, anſwers 


the Chineſe, that may be, but I muſt be paid. The 


Europeans pays; the Chineſe takes his money, and 


fp 1 at parting, What has thy anger availed thee? 
hat advantage haſt thou obtained by thy abuſe of 


me! would it not have been much better to have paid 


at once, and have been filent ? Wherever men are 


hardened to inſults, and are not aſhamed of diſhoneſ- 
ty, the empire may be very well governed, but ag 
morals of the people muſt be very bad. 

TuISs diſpoſition for gain made the Chineſe re- 
{nounce the uſe of gold and ſilver coin in their inland 


trade. They were forced to this by the great increaſe 


of coiners, and were reduced to the uy of _— 
only copper monex. 
CorpER becoming messe Geng viſtory hls not 


4 = 


wards brought into uſe, fo well known by the name 
| ; of « cowries. The government, having obſerved that 
"the people grew diffatisfied with ſo brittle a commo- 


dity i in lieu of coin, ordered that all copper veſſels in 
tte empire ſhould be brought to the mint. This ill- 


judged 


informed us by what means, thoſe ſhells were after 
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zud expedient proving inſufficient to anſwer the 
a the public, about four. hundred temples 
of the god Fo were ordered to be demoliſhed, and all 
his idols melted down. After this, the court paid 


the magiſtrates and the army, partly in copper, and 


partly in paper currency. The people were ſo exaſ- 
perated at theſe dangerous innovations, that the go- 
vernment was obliged to drop them. From that time, 
which was three hundred years ago, copper coin is 
r 
NoTwITHSTANDING the ſelf-intereſted diſpoſition 
of che Chineſe, their foreign connections were for a 
long time but ſmall. Their reſerved behaviour with 
other people proceeded from the contempt they had 
for them. They grew deſirous, however, of fre- 
quenting the neighbouring ports; and the Tartar 
government, leſs ſolicitous to preſerve the antient 


B O O K 
„ 
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manners than the former government was, favoured f 


this means of increaſing the wealth of the nation. 
Voyages were openly undertaken, which before were 


only tolerated by the intereſted governors of the ma- 


ritime provinces. . A people ſo famed for their wiſ- 
dom could not fail of meeting with a favourable re- 


ception wherever they went. They took advantage 


of the high opinion other nations entertained of their 


taſte, to recommend the commodities. they had to 
diſpoſe of ; and their activity exerted itſelf on the 
continent as well as by ſ ee. 

CHINA at preſent trades with Corea, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been originally peopled with Tartars. 
It has certainly often been conquered by them, and 
has been ſometimes ſubject to, ſometimes independent 
of, the Chineſe ; to whom it now pays tribute. Here 
they carry china-ware, tea, and ſilks; and in return 
bring home hemp and cotton, and an ordinary fort 
of ginſeng. LIST” ' ene . HEY Tir Ul 580 4 Tha 
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Tun Tartars, who may be conſidered as foxeigners, 
Ks, 2p purchaſe: of the Chineſe woollen ſtuffs, rice, tea, 
and tobacco, for which they give them ſheep, oxen, 
| furs, and chiefly ginſeng. This ſhrub grows only up: 
on the higheſt mountains, in the thickeſt foreſts, and 
about craggy rocks. The ſtem is ſamewhat hairy, 
' ſtrait, round, and of a deep. red, except towards the 
bottom, where it becomes whitiſh. It groys te the 
height of about eighteen. inches. Towards the top, it 
peels out branches which bear oblong leayes, that 
are ſmall, woolly, jagged, of a dark green on the up- 
pe * and whitiſh, and gloſſy on the back. The 
age af the ſhrub is known. by the ſhoots, and its value 
era! in proportion to its age. The virtues of the 
inſeng are many; but it is generally allowed to be a 
ſes ae of the ſtomach, a purifier of; the blood. 
7 he Chineſe are fo, fond of it, that they neyer think 
they can pay too dear for it. The goyernment ſends 
or ten thouſaud Tartar ſoldiers every year to gather 
s plant; and every one is obliged, to bring home 
b hs gunces of the beſt ginſeng: gratis, and for the ref 
they 4 paid its weight in ſilyer. Private perſons are 
not allowed, to gather it, This odieus prohibition 
does not prevent them. If they did not break this 
unjuſt law, they would not be able to pay for the 
ommodities they buy in the empire, and conirquenty 
Y muſt.ſubmit to the want of them. 

We have already taken notice of the oy of Chins 
with the Ruſſians. At preſent it is of little cogle- 
quence, but it may and, muſt become conſiderable. 

277 trade China carries. on with the. inhabitants 
90 pf Lels $ Bucharia, conſiſts only i in exchanging its tea, 


tobgc 5 55 and woollen, cloth, for the gold duſt theſe 


. find in their ſtreams when the ſnow. begins to 
| by It ever thoſe ſavages learn ee mines 
War their mountains abound with, thei 
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| which are now ſo few, will ſeon-increaſe, and it is im- BOOK 


poſſible to determine how far they may be extended. 
THe empire of China is parted from the Mogul 
dominions, and other parts of India, by ſands, moun- 
tains, and rocks, which prevent all communication ; 
their inland trade is, therefore, ſo contracted, that it 
does not exceed eight or nine millions, (on an aver- 


age, about 372,0001.) That which they carry © on by : 


ſea is more conſiderable. 


Ix is ſupported by their ſilks, their tea, their chi- 
na, and ſome” articles of leſs conſequence. Japan 
pays the chineſe in copper and gold; the Philippine 
iſlands, with piaſtres; Batavia, with pepper and other 
ſpices; Siam, with woods for dying, and with var- 
niſn; Tonquin, with ſilk; and Cochinchina, with 
ſugar and gold. All theſe ſeveral articles together 
may amount to thirty millions, ( 1, 2, 5001.) and em- 
ploy a hundred and fifty veſſels. The Chineſe get at 
leaſt cent. per cent. upon them, of which Cochin- 
china pays half. Their « zondents in moſt of 
the towns they trade with are deſcendants of their 
own countrymen, who fled from China when. che 
Tame made themſelves maſters of it. 

Tux trade of China, which is not carried on to the 
1550 beyond Japan, nor to the eaſt beyond the ſtreights 
of Malacea and of Sunda, would probably have been 


extended, if the Chineſe ſhip-builders had not been ſo 


wedded to their old cuſtoms, and had condeſcended | to 
n inſtructions from the Europeans. 


Wuxx the Europeans firſt appeared upon the alla 2 


of China, they were admitted equally into all the 
ports. Their extreme familiarity with the women, 


their haughtineſs with the men, and Tepeated acts of 


inſult and indiferetion, ſoon deprived them of that pri- 


vilege; and now they are only ſuffered to put in at 


— the ſouthernmoſt harbour of the empire. 
Wort. II. G | | THE 
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Tas city of Canton is ſituated on the banks of the 
Tigris, a large river, which on one part communi- 
cates with the remoteſt provinces by means of ſeveral 
canals, and on the other admits the largeſt ſhips to 
come up to its walls. Formerly the French ſhips 
were to be ſeen there with the Chineſe veſſels; but 

all European ſhips are obliged to anchor at 
b pon, four leagues from the city. It is not 
cl whether the Chineſe were induced to take this 
precaution from the fear of being ſurpriſed, or whe- 
ther it was a contrivance of men in power for their 
own private intereſt. - The miſtruſtful and rapacious 
dif poſition of the Chineſe authoriſes both theſe cork 
jectures. _ 
Inis regulation did not t affect the Nen then 
ſelves; they ſtill enjoyed in Canton all the freedom 
that is conſiſtent with public tranquillity. They were 
naturally inclined to make an improper uſe of this in- 
dulgence, and they ſoon. grew tired of the circum 
ſpection which is requiſite under à government ſo 
much addicted to ceremony. They were puniſhed 
for their imprudence, and forbidden all acceſs to men 
in power. The magiſtrate, wearied out with their 
perpetual complaints, would no longer hear them but 
through the channel of interpreters who were depends 
ent on the Chineſe merchants. All Europeans were 
ordered to reſide in one particular, part of the town, 
that was allotted to them. None were exempted but 


fuch as could procure a perſon who would be anſwer- 


able for their good behaviour. The reſtraints were 


| made {till more grievous. in 1760. The court, being 


informed by the Engliſh, that trade Iaboured under 
great difficultics, ſent commiſſaries. from Pekin, who 
were bribed by the parties accuſed. Upon the report 
made by theſe partial men, all the Europeans were 


Aae in A LEW houſes, che wen a trade 
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with ſuch merchants as had an excluſive privilege. 


BOOK 


This monopoly has lately been aboliſhed, But my ( 3 


other reſtraints ſtill continue the ſame. 

THEsE mortifications have not induced us to Kn 
quiſh the trade to China. We continue to get from 
thence tea, china, raw ſilk, manufactured _ Var- 
niſh, paper, and ſome other articles. 


Tux tea- plant is a ſhrub about as high as our The Euro- 


pomegranate” or myrtle. It is propagated” by ſeeds; 


peans buy 
tea at 


which are ſown in holes three or four inches deep. China. 


No part of it is uſed but the leaves; which it bears 


in abundance at three years old, but a leſs quantity | 


at ſeven. It is then cut down to the ſtem to obtain 
the ſhoots, every one of which: bears GOP as — 
leaves as a whole ſhrub. 
TA is cultivated in elt eee of China, but 
is not equally good every where; though care is al- 
ways taken to place it in a ſouthern aſpect and in val- 
leys. The tea that grows in ſtony ground is far prefer- 
able to that which grows in a light ſoil, but the worſt 
ſort is that which is produced in a clayiſh'ground. 
T xx different degree of perfection in tea does not 
ariſe merely from the difference of ſoil; but mink 
from the ſeaſon in which it is gathered. 
Tux tea is gathered in March, when the 1 are 
yet ſmall, tender, and delicate; and this is called im- 
perial tea, becauſe it is chiefly reſerved: for the uſe of 
the court and people of rank. The ſecond time of 
gathering it is in April; the leaves are then larger 
and more ſpread, but of leſs quality than the firſt. 
The laſt and worſt Kind of tea is gathered in May. 
It is all cloſely packed up in cheſts made of a coarſe 
kind of tin, that the RSS get at oy * 
would ſpoil its flavour. 

TEA is the common drink as the Chineſs; ee 
not 3 among them through vain caprice. 
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ar Almoſt throughout the empire, the water is unwhole- 
=» {ome and nauſeous, Of all the methods that were 
0 tried to improve it, none ſucceeded ſo well as tea. 
Upop. trial it was thought to be endued with many 
virtues, and extolled as an excellent diflblvent, a pu- 
rifier of the blood, a ſtrengthener of the head and 
ſtomach, and a promoter T digeſtion and. perſpiration. 

Tux high opinion which the Europeans who firſt 
went. into China, conceived of its inhabitants, in- 

| duced them to adopt the high, though, perhaps, exag- 
gerated opinion the Chineſe had of tea. We caught 
the enthuſiaſm ; and it has gone on increaſing i in the 
North of Europe and America, where the air is ics 
and loaded with vapours. ' 

WHATEVER may be the influence of . in 
general, yet it muſt be allowed, that tea produces 
ſome good effects in thoſe countries where the uſe of 
it is univerſally adopted: but theſe effects cannot be 
ſo great any where as in China. We know the Chi- 
neſe reſerve the beſt tea for themſelves; and adulterate 
that intended for exportation, by mixing with it other 
leaves, which reſemble thoſe of tea in ihape, but may 
not have the ſame properties. We know too, that, 
ſince the exportation has been ſo great, they are not 
ſo curious in the choice of the ſoil, nor ſo careful in 

the preparing of it. Our manner of uſing it may 

likewiſe contribute to leſſen its virtues; We drink 

it too hot and too ſtrong; we put in a great deal of 
ſugar, frequently perfumes, and ſometimes pernicious 
liquors. Beſides all this, its deing conveyed ſo far 

by ſea is ve eee nul moſt of its ſalu- 
brious ſalts. 

WX. 2hall - never So able; to dtenvingenaip.che 
virtues of tea, till it is tranſplanted into our oven cli- 
mats. We began to deſpair of ſucceſs, though the 
8 had 3 with ſeed, and of a 
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bad ſort tos: At laſt a tree has been brought over, 
the ſtem of which meaſured fix inches; and it has 
been put into the hands of Linnæus, the molt cele- 
brated botaniſt. in Europe. He has found means to 
preſerve it, and thihks he ſhall be able to propagate it 


in open air, evef in Sweden, ſinee it thrives in the 


northern parts of China. It will be a very great ad- 
vantage to us, if We can cultivate a plant, which can 
never ſuffer ſo much by change of ſoil, as by grow- 


ing muſty in the long voyage it muſt undergo in be- 


ing brought from abroad. It is not Jong fince we 


had as little proſpe& of attaining to the art of mak- 
ing porcelain. 


TIS" 
V. | 
2 —— 


Some years ago there bete in the collection of The Euro- 


Count Caylus tw or three little fragments of a vaſe 


ſuppoſed ts be Egyptian, which being carefully ana- 


lyſed proved to be unglazed porcelain. If that learn- 
ed man is not miſtakeh; or has not been miſ-inform- 


peans buy 
porcelain 
in China. 


ed, the making of porcelain was known in the flou- 


riſhing days of ancient Egypt. But, without fone 


more authentie monuments than the allegation of a 
ſingle fact, we muſt not deprive China of this inveti- 


tion, white the art has been l for a longer time 
than we ean trace. 

Eovrr is fuppoſed by many to have the pre-emi- 
nence in point of antiquity, both in regard to its 
foundation, and to laws, ſciences, and arts, in gene- 
ral, though perhaps China may have as good a claim, 
Nor carl it be certainly determined, whether theſe 
two empires are not equally ancient, and have not 


received all their ſocial inſtitutions from a people in- 


habiting the vaſt region that divides them ? Whether 
the ſavage inhabitants of the great mountains of Aſia, 
after wandering about for many ages on the continent 
that forms the center of our hemiſphere, have not in- 
ſenſibly dif) N * towards the coaſts of the 


ſeas 


_ 
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ſeas that ſurround it, and formed themſelves into ſe- 
parate nations in China, India, Perſia, and Egypt? 


Whether the ſucceſſive floods, which may have hap- 
pened in that part of the world, may not have in- 


_ cloſed and confned them to thoſe regions full of 


mountains and deſerts ? Theſe conjectures are not 

foreign to the hiſtory of commerce, which in future 

times muſt greatly tend to illuſtrate the general hiſ- 

tory of the human race, of the ſeveral ſettlements 

they have formed, of their opinions, and inventions 
of every kind. 

TME art of making porcelain i is, if not one of the 
moſt wonderful, at leaſt one of the moſt pleaſing that 
men have ever diſcovered ; it is the neatneſs of luxu- 
ry, which is preferable to its magnificence. 

PORCELAIN is an earthen ware of the moſt perfect 


kind. It varies in colour, texture, and tranſparency. 


Tranſparency, indeed, is not eſſential to it, for there 


is a great deal of very fine porcelain which has not 
this quality. 


IT is uſually covered with white or ed var- 


*niſh, This varniſh is merely a layer of melted glaſs, 


Which muſt never be completely tranſparent. This 
is ſtiled glazed porcelain, and is properly what we call 
china; the unglazed is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
porcelain biſcuit. This is intrinſically as good as 
the other, but is neither ſo elegant, ſo bright, nor ſo 
beautiful, 


THE word earthen-ware. is. well adapted. to por- | 


celain, becauſe, as all other earthen ware, the ſub- 


ſtance of it is pure earth, without any alteration 
from art but the mere diviſion of its parts. No me- 
tallic or ſaline ſubſtance whatever muſt enter into its 


compoſition, not even in the glazing, which muſt - 


be made of ſubſtances nearly, if not altogether, as 
how 6b RET 
Tax 
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THe beſt porcelain, and commonly the cloſeſt, is 
that which is made of the ſimpleſt materials, ſuch as a 
vitrifiable ſtone,. and a pure and white clay. On this 
laſt ſubſtance depend the cloſeneſs and compactneſs of 
porcelain, and indeed of earthen-ware in general. 

TE connoiſſeurs divide the china that comes from 
Aſia into ſix claſſes; the trouted china, the old white, 
the Japan, the Chineſe, the Chineſe japan, and the 
Indian. Theſe ſeveral appellations rather denote a 
difference that ſtrikes the eye than a real diſtinction. 

TRE trouted china, which no doubt is called ſo 
from the reſemblance it bears to the ſcales of a trout, 
ſeems to be the moſt ancient, and favours moſt of the 
infancy of the art. It has two imperfections. The 
paſte is always very brown, and the ſurface appears 
full of cracks. Theſe cracks are not only in the 
glazing, but in the porcelain itſelf; and therefore this 
ſort has but a ſmall degree of tranſparency, does not 
ſound well, is very brittle, and bears the fire better 


than any other. To hide theſe cracks, it is painted 


with a variety of colours: in this Kind of ornament 
conſiſts its only value. The facility with which 
Count Lauragais has imitated it has convinced us that 
it is only an imperfect ſort of porcelain. 

TRE old white is certainly very beautiful, whether 


we conſider only the glazing, or examine the biſcuit. 


This is very. valuable porcelain, but very ſcarce, ang 
but little uſed. The paſte of it ſeems to be extreme-. 
ly ſhort, and fit only for ſmall vaſes, figures, and 


other ornamental china. It is ſold in trade for japan, 


though it is certain that ſome very fine of the ſame 
kind is made in China. It is of two different hues ; 


the one a perfect cream-colour, the other a blueiſn | 


white, which makes it look more tranſparent. The 
glazing ſeems to be more incorporated into this laft. 


This fort has been attempted's at St, Cloud, and ſome - 


pieces 
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BOOK pieces have been produced that looked very beautiful; 
SF 1} bak thoſe who have narrowly examined them have 
5 ſaid they were no better than frit or lead, and would 
not bear a compariſon. 5 
Tux japan is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed as moſt 
people imagine from the fineſt of the ſort made in 
China. A connoiſſeur, whom we have conſulted, 
pretends that in general the glazing of the true japan 
is whiter, and has leſs of the blueiſh caſt, than the 
porcelain of China, that the ornaments are laid on 
with leſs profuſion, that the blue is brighter, and the 
patterns and flowers not ſo whimſical, and better co- 
pied from nature. His opinion ſeems to be confirm- 
ed by the teſtimony of ſome writers, who tell us, that 
the Chineſe who trade to Japan bring home ſome 
Pieces of china that make more ſhew than their own, 
but are not ſo ſolid ; and that they ſerve to ornament 
their apartments, but they never uſe them, becauſe 
they will not bear the fire well. All china glazed 
with coloured varniſh, whether ſea-green, blueiſh, or 
purple, he believes to be Chineſe, All the japan brought 
porn wn comes from the Dutch, who are the only 
Europeans that are ſuffered to come into that empire. 


= Poſlibly they may have picked it out of the porcelains 
| brought hither every year by the Chineſe, or they may 
=_ - have purchaſed it at Canton. In either caſe, the diſ- 
tinction between the porcelain of Japan and that of 
China would not be founded on fact, but merely on 
prejudice. From this opinion it is plain, that what 
is fold here for japan is very fine china. 

THERE is leſs doubt about what we call porcelain 
of China. The glazing has a bluer caſt than that of 

Japan, it is more highly coloured, and the patterns 

are more whimſical. The paſte is in general whiter 
and more compact; the grain finer and cloſer, and 
the china thinner. Amongſt the ſeveral ſorts made in 

N 5 China, 
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digriſe, and is very coarſe, very thick, and very hea- 
vy. Some of this is trouted, and the grain is often 
dry and brown. That which is not trouted, has a 
clear ſound, but both want trariſparency. It is fold 
for old china, and the fineſt pieces are ſuppoſed to 
come from Japan. It was originally a better ſort of 
earthern-ware, rather than a true porcelain; time 


and experience may have improved it. It is grown 


more tranſparent, and the colours being more care- 
fully laid on, they look brighter. The eſſential dif- 
ference between this and other china is, that this is 
made of a ſhorter paſte, and is very hard and ſolid. 
The pieces of this china have always at the bottom 
the marks of three or four ſupporters, which were put 


to prevent its giving way in baking. By this contri- 
vance, the Chineſe have ſucceeded in making very 


large pieces of porcelain. Thoſe that are not of this 
ſort, and which is called modern china, are of a longer 


paſte and finer grain, and are higher glazed, whiter, 


and clearer. They ſeldom have the marks of the ſup- 
porters, and their tranſparency has nothing glaſſy in 
it. All that is made with this paſte is eaſily turned, 
ſo that it is viſible the workman's hand is glided over 
It, as over'a fine ſmooth clay. There is an infinite 
variety of this ſort of china, both as to form, corpus 
ing, workmanſhip, and price. 

A FIFTH ſort is what we call Chineſe japan, becauſe 


it unites the ornaments of the porcelain which is thought 


to come from Japan with thoſe that are more inthe Chi- 
neſe taſte. Among this kind of porcelain, there is 
ſome that is ornamented with a very fine blue, with 
white ſcrolls. The glazing of this kind is remarka- 
ble for being a true white enamel, whereas that of the 
other ſorts is half tranſparent; for the Chineſe glaz- 
ing 1s neyer entirely ſo, 
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Tas colours in general are laid on in the ſame 
manner, both on the true china and the imitations of 
it. The firſt and molt laſting of them is the blue that 
is extracted from ſmalt, which is nothing more than 
the calx of cobalt. This colour is commonly laid 
on before the pieces are either glazed or baked, ſo that 
the glazing that is put on afterwards ſerves as a diſſol- 
vent. All the other colours, and even the blue that 
enters into the compoſition on the pallet, are laid on 
over the glazing, and muſt firſt be mixed up and 
ground with a ſaline ſubſtance or calx of lead, 
that favours their ingreſs into the glazing. It is a 
pretty. common thing for the Chineſe to colour the 
whole of the glazing ; the colour is then laid on nei- 
ther above nor below it, but is incorporated into the 
glazing itſelf. Some very extraordinary fanciful orna- 
ments are made in this manner. In whatever way the 
colours are applied, they are commonly extracted from 
cobalt, gold, iron, mineral earths, and copper. That 
which is extracted from copper is a very delicate co- 
lour, and requires great care in the preparation. 

01 the ſorts of porcelain we have deſcribed are 
made at King-to- chin, an immenſe town in the pro- 
vince of Kiamſi. This manufacture employs five 
bundred furnaces and a million of men. It has been 
attempted to be made at Pekin and other places of the 
empire; but it has not ſucceeded any where, though 
the fame workinen have been employed, and the ſame 
materials made uſe of; ſo that this branch of induſtry 
is entirely given up, except in' the neighbourhood of 
Canton, where the ſort of porcelain is made that is 
known amongſt us by the name of Indian china. 
The paſte is long and yielding; but in general the 
colours, eſpecially the blue, and the red of mars, 
are far inferior to what comes from Japan and the 
interior parts of China, All the colours, except 


the 
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the blue, ſtand up in lumps, and are very badly laid B O O K 

on. This is the only china that has purple, which CS 
has given riſe to that abſurd notion of its being paint- 

ed in Holland. Moſt of the cups, and plates, and 

other veſſels, our merchants bring home, are of this 

manufacture, which is leſs eſteemed in China than 

our delft is in Europe. | 

ATTEMPTS have been made to introduce this art 
into Europe. It has ſucceeded beſt in Saxony. The 
porcelain that comes from this country is real porce- 
lain, and probably made with very ſimple materials, 
though prepared and mixed with more art than in 
Aſia, This curious preparation, together with the 
ſcarcity of the materials, is no doubt what makes the 

' Dreſden porcelain ſo dear. As there is but one ſort 
of paſte that comes from that manufacture, it has been 
ſurmiſed, and not without ſome degree of probabili- 
ty, that the Saxons were only in poſſeſſion of their 
own ſecret, and by no means of the art of making 
china. What ſeems to confirm this ſuſpicion is the 
great affinity between, the Saxon and other German 
porcelain, which ſeems to be made upon the ſame 
principle. 

How EVER this be, it is certain no porcelain is high- 
er glazed, ſmoother, better ſhaped, more pleaſing to 
the eye, or more ſolid and durable. It will reſiſt a 
fierce fire much longer than many of the ſorts made 
in China. The colours are finely diſpoſed, and exe- 
cuted in a maſterly manner; none are ſo well adapted 
to the glazing ; they are blended with great exactneſs; 
they are bright, without being ſhaded and glazed, like 
thoſe of moſt of the porcelain made at Sevre. - 

Tu mention of this place reminds us that we 
muſt take notice of the porcelain made in France. 

This, like the Engliſn, is only made with frit; 
that i is, with ſtones that are not fuſible in themſelves, 


but 
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but receive a beginning of fuſion from the mixture 
of a greater or leſs quantity of ſalt; and accord- 
ingly it is more glaſſy, of a looſer texture, and more 


brittle than any other. That of Sevre, which is by 
far the worſt of all, and always looks yellowiſh 


and dirty, which betrays the lead they put into the 
glazing, has no other merit than what it derives 


from the excellence of the artiſts that are employed 


for the patterns and the penciling. Theſe great 
maſters have diſplayed ſo much taſte in the execu- 


tion; of ſome of the pieces, that they will be the 


admiration of poſterity ; but in itſelf this ware will 
never be but an object of taſte, luxury, and expence. 
The ſupporters will always be a principal cauſe of its 


dearneſs. 


ALL porcelain, when it receives the laſt effect of 


the fire, is actually in a ſtate that has a tendency to 


fuſion, is ſoft and pliable, and might be worked like 
red-hot i iron. There is none but what will bend and 
give way when it is in that ſtate. If the pieces, 
when they are turned, are thicker, or project more 
on one fide than another, the ſtrongeſt will infallibly - 
bear away the weakeſt ; they will warp to that ſide, 
and the piece is ſpoiled, This inconvenience is pre- 
vented, by propping it up with bits of porcelain 
made of the ſame paſte, of different ſhapes, which 
are aki ied under or to the parts that project, and are 
moſt in danger of being warped. As all porcelain 
ſhrinks in baking, the props muſt alſo be made of 
ſuch materials as will yield in the ſame degree ex- 
actly as the paſte they are intended to ſupport. As 
the different paſtes do not ſhrink equally, it follows 
that the praps muſt be made of the ſame paſte as the 
piece they ſupport. 

Tux ſofter the china is, and the more inclining 
to vitrification, the more it wants to be propped up. 


| This 


; 
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This is the great fault of the Sevre china; the paſte B; O O K 
* 
is very coſtly, and frequently more of it is waſted in . 


props, than is employed in making of the piece itſelf. 
The neceſſity of this expenſive method produces ano- 
ther inconvenience. The glazing cannot be baked 
at the ſame time as the porcelain, which therefore 
muſt twice undergo the heat of the furnace. The 
porcelain made in China, and the beſt imitations of 
it, being of a ſtiffer paſte, and leſs ſuſceptible of vi- 
trification, ſeldom. want any props, and are baked 
ready-glazed. They conſequently conſume much 
leſs paſte, are ſeldom ſpoiled, and require leſs time, 
as well as leſs fire and trouble. 

SOME writers have urged, in favour of the fagorio- 


rity of Aſiatic china, that it reſiſts fire better than 


ours; that all European china will melt in that of 
Saxony, but that the. Dreſden itſelf will melt in the 
foreign china. This aſſertion is entirely erroneous, 
if taken in its full extent. Few porcelains of china 
will ſtand the fire ſo well as the: Dreſden ; they ſpoil 


and bubble in the ſame degree of fire which ſerves to 
| bake that made by Count Lauragais; but this is a: 


circumſtance of ſo little conſequence, that it ſcarce 
deſerves attention. Porcelain is not intended to re- 
turn into the furnace when once it is taken out, nor 
is it deſigned to bear the action of an intenſe fire. 
IT is in point of ſolidity that the foreign porcelain 
truly excels that of Europe; it is by the property it 
has of heating quicker and with leſs riſque, and of 
bearing, without danger of being broken, the ſudden 


effect of cold or boiling hot water; by the facility 


with which it is moulded and baked, which is an in- 
eſtimable advantage, as pieces of all Ges can be made 
with great eaſe,-as it can be baked without my 
riſque, be ſold at a lower price, be of more 

uſe, and conſequently become the object of a more 


extenſive trade. 


ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER great advantage of the India porcelain 
is, that the ſame paſte is very ufeful for making cru- 
Cibles, and a variety of ſuch veſſels which are con- 


ſtantl y uſed in the other arts. They not only bear the 


fire for a longer time, but communicate nothing of 
ande to what is melted in them. This ſub- 
{tance is ſo pure, white, compact, and hard, that it 
will {ſcarce melt at all, and acquires no kind of tinge: + 

"FRANCE is at the eve of enjoying all theſe advan- 
tages. It is certain that Count Lauragais, who has 
long been in ſearch of the ſecret of the Chineſe, has 
at laſt made ſome china that is very like it. His ma- 
terials have the ſame properties, and if they are not 


exactly the ſame, at leaſt they are a ſpecies of the 


ſame kind. Like the Chineſe, he can make his paſte' 


long or ſhort, and follow either his own or ſome 


other proceſs. His porcelain is not inferior to that of 
the Chineſe in point of pliableneſs, and is ſuperior to 


it in point of glazing; perhaps too in the facility 
with which it takes the colours. If it can be im- 


| proyed to ſuch a degree as to have as fine and as white. 


The Euro- 
peans buy 
filks 1 in 
China; 


a grain, we may diſpenſe with the porcelain'of China. 
But; we cannot ſo well do without their filk. 72 

TRE annals of this empire aſcribe the diſcoverx 
of filk to one of the wives of the emperor Hoangti. 
The. empreſſes amuſed themſelves with breeding up 
ſilk-worms, drawing the ſilk, and working it. It is 
even ſaid, that to the interior part of the palace there 
was a piece of ground ſet apart for the culture of 


mulberry-trees. The empreſs, attended by the chief 


ladies of her court, went in perſon and gathered the 


| leaves of ſome of the branches that were brought 


down ſo as to be within her reach. So prudent an 

5 ce of policy promoted this branch of induſtry 

uch a degree, that the Chineſe, who before were 

BE cloathed i in ſkins, ſoon appeared * in Fe | 
} | | | 
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The ſilks, that were now grown very common, were B GG K 
ſoon brought to great perfection. The Chineſe were * a 


indebted for this laſt advantage to the writings of 


ſome ingenious men, and even of ſome miniſters, 
who did not think it beneath them to attend to this 


new art. All China learnt from their Ay every 
thing belonging to it. 


THE art of breeding up eh owt and of ſpin- 
ning and weaving their ſilk, extended from China to 


India and Perſia, where it made no very rapid pro- 
greſs; if it had, Rome would not, at the end of 


the third century, have given a pound of gold for a 


pound of ſilk. Greece having adopted this art in the 
eight century, ſilks became a little more known, but 


did not grow common. They were long conſidered 
as an article of luxury, and reſerved, for perſons in 


the moſt eminent ſtations; and for the greateſt! ſo- 
lemnities. At laſt Roger, king of Sicily, ſent for 
manufacturers from Athens; and the culture of the 
mulberry- tree ſoon paſſed from that iſland to the 


neighbouring continent. Other countries in Europe 
wiſhed to partake of an advantage from which Italy 
derived ſo much wealth; and after ſome fruitleſs at- 
tempts they attained it. However, from the nature 


of the climate, or ſome other cauſe, it has not W 
ly ſucceeded in every place. 

THz ſilks of Naples, Sicily, and Regs io, ether 
in organzin or in tram, are all ordinary ſilks; but 


they are uſeful, and even neceſſary for brocades, for 


embroidery; and for all works that require ſtrong ſilk. 
THE other Italian ſilks, ' thoſe of Novi, Venice, 


Tuſcany, Milan, Montſerrat, Bergamo, and Pied- - 
mont, are uſed in organzin for the warp, though they 


are not all equally fine and good. The Bologna ſilks 
were for a long time preferred to any other. But 
ſince thoſe of Piedmont have been improved, they 


. | juſtly | 
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juſtly claim the preference, as being the ſmootheſt, 
the fineſt, and the lighteſt. Thoſe of RY come 
neareſt to them. 

THOUGH the Spaniſh filks in — very fine, 
thoſe of Valencia are by far the beſt. They are all 
fit for any ſort of manuf cure ; the only fault they 
have, is being rather too oily, which is a _ de- 
triment to the dye. \ 

Tre French ſilks excel moſt others in Europe, 
and are inferior to none but thoſe of Piedmont and 
Bergamo in point of lightneſs. Beſides, they are 


brighter coloured than thoſe of Piedmont z and more 


even and ſtronger than thoſe of Bergamo. Some 
years ago, France produced ſix thouſand quintals of 
filk,- which ſold from fifteen to twenty-one livres 
(from about 13s. to about 188. 6d.) a pound, con- 
fiſting of fourteen ounces. At an average of eighteen - 
livres (1 58. d.) it produced an income of ten mil- 
lions (437,500l.) When the new plantations are 
improved ſo much as to produce what is expected 


TOP them, France will be caſed of the ſum ſnhe pays 


to foreign powers for this article, — is ſtill a 
conſiderable one. 
Rx variety of ſilk produced in e 55 not 
vet enabled us to diſpenſe with that of the Chineſe, 
Though in general it is uneven and heavy, it will 


always be in requeſt for its whiteneſs. It is generally 


thought to derive this advantage from nature; but it 
is more probable, that, when the Chineſe draw the 
filk, they put ſome ingredient into the baſon, that 
has the property of expelling all heterogeneous ſub- 

85 or at leaſt the coarſeſt parts of them. The 
little waſte there is in this ſilk compared to any other, 


— <6 it is boiled for dying, me o 25 1 
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HowEvER this be, the Chineſe ſilk is ſo far ſu- Book 


perior to any other in whiteneſs, that it is the only 


one which can be uſed for blondes and gauzes: all 


our endeayours to ſubſtitute our own in the blonde 
manufactures have . been fruitleſs, whether we have 
made uſe of prepared or unprepared filk. The at- 
tempts in gauze have not been quite ſo unſucceſsful. 
The whiteſt French and Italian filks have been tried, 
and ſeemed to anſwer toleraby well; but neither the 


colour nor the drefling were ſo perfect as in the e 


made with the Chineſe ſilk. 
In the laſt century, the Europeans imported very 


little filk from China. The French filk ſucceeded 
very well for black and coloured gauze, and for cat- 


gut that was then in faſhion. The taſte, that has 


prevailed theſe forty years paſt, and more eſpecially 


the laſt twenty-five, for white gauzes and blondes, 
has gradually increaſed the demand for this produc- 
tion of the Eaſt, Of late it has amounted to eighty 


thouſand weight a-year, of which France has always 


taken near three-fourths. This importation has in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that in 1766 the Engliſh 
alone imported a hundred and four thouſand weight: 


as it could not be all conſumed in gauze and blonde, 


the manufacturers have uſed it for tabbies and hoſe. 
The ſtockings made of this filk are of a beautiful 
white that never changes, but are not near ſo fine as 
others. 

BesIDEs this filk, ſo remarkable for its big, 
which comes chiefly from the province of Tehe- 


Kiang, and is known in Europe by the name of 


Nanking: ſilk, which is the place where moſt of it is 
prepared, China produces ordinary filks, which we 


call Canton. As theſe are only fit for ſome kinds of 


tram, and are as dear as our own, which anſwers the 
ſame purpoſe, very few. are imported. What the 
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Engliſh and Dutch bring home does not exceed five 
or ſix thouſand pieces. The manufactured filks are 
2 much more conſiderable article. 


Fux Chineſe are not leſs ingenious in weaving 


their ſilks than in preparing them. This does not ex- 


tend to thoſe that are mixed with gold and ſilver. 
Their manufacturers have never known how to draw 
out theſe metals into thread, and the whole of their 
art conſiſts in rolling their ſilks upon gilt paper, or 
putting the paper upon them after they are Woven. | 
Both methods are equally bad. 

Tnouon, in general, men are more apt to be plea 
ed with novelty than with true excellence, yet the 
Europeans have never been tempted to buy theſe 
ſtuffs. They have been equally diſguſted at the auk- 
wardneſs of the patterns, which exhibit nothing but 
diſtorted figures, and unmeaning groupes; they diſ- 
eover no taſte in the diſpoſition of the lights and 
ſhades, nor any of that elegance and eaſe that ap- 
pears in the works of our good artiſts. There is a 
ſtiffneſs and a want of freedom in all they do, that is 
diſpleaſing to perſons of any taſte; all ſavours of their 
particular turn of mind, which is nnn. of viva- 
city and elevation. 

Tun only thing that makes us 3 the defects 
in thoſe works that repreſent ſlowers, birds, or trees, 
is, that none of thoſe objects axe raiſed. The figures 
are painted upon the ſilk itſelf with indelible colours; 
and yet the deception is ſo perfect, that all theſe ob- 
jects appear to be brocaded or embroidered. pr 

As for their plain filks, they want no recommen- 


dation, for they are perfect in their kind; and ſo are 


theip colours, eſpecially the green and the red. The 
white of their damaſks has ſomething extremely plea- 
ſing? The Chineſe make them only with the filk: of 
Tehe-Kiang: They thoroughly boil the warp, as We 


{ 3 . | do, 
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do, but only half-boil the woof, This method gives BO 6 K 
the damaſk'more ſubſtance and ſtiffneſs. It has a red - 

diſh caſt without being yellow, which is very plea- 

ſing, and has not that glare that dazzles the ſight. 

This agreeable white is likewiſe obſerved 1 in the Chi- 

neſe varniſh. 

Tus varniſh is a kind of liquid FRY of a reddiſh The Euro- 
colour. The Japan varniſh is preferable to that of N 
Tonquin and Siam, and theſe are much better than ware, _ 
that of Cambodia. The Chineſe buy it at all theſe China ny 
markets, becauſe from their provinces they cannot 
procure a ſufficient quantity for their own conſump- 
tion. The tree that yields the gum from which the 
varniſh is made is called T{i-chu, and reſembles the 
aſh, both in the bark and the leaf. It never grows 
above fifteen feet, and the ſtem commonly meafures 
two feet and a half in circumference, It bears nei- 
ther flowers nor fruit, but i is propagated in the fol 
lowing manner. 

Ix the ſpring, when the ſap of the Th-chu begins 
to form, the ſtrongeſt ſhoot that grows out of the 
ſtem is choſen, and covered all over with yellow ; 
earth ; then it is wrapped round with a mat, to pro- 
tect it from the effect of the air, If the fprig foon 
takes root, it is cut and planted in autumn; but if it 
proves backward, this is deferred te at oppor- 
tunity. At whatever ſeaſon it is done, the young 
plant muſt be preſerved from the ants, which is ef- 
feed by filling the hole with aſhes. 

Tn Tii-chu yields no varniſh till it is ſeven or 
eight years old, and then only in ſummer. It diſtils 
from inciſions made at different diſtanees in the bark, 
and is received in a ſhell fixed at each inciſion. It is 
reckoned a good produce, when twenty pounds of 
varniſh are collected in one night out of a thouſand 
trees. This gum is ſo noxious, that thoſe who uſe 
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it are obliged to take conſtant precautions to guard 


againſt its malignancy. The artiſts rub their hands 
and faces with rape oil before they begin, and after 


they have done their work, and wear a maſk, gloves, 


boots, and a breaſt-plate. 

'THERE are two ways of uſing the varniſh. The 
firſt is to ryb the wood with a particular ſort of oil 
uſed in China; and as ſoon as it is dry, the varniſh 
is laid on. It is ſo tranſparent, that the veins of the 
wood appear tinged through it, if it is laid on but 
two or three times. If it is repeatedly laid on, it may 
be brought to ſhine like a looking-glaſs. The other 
way is more complicated, A kind of paſte-board is 
glued by the help of maſtic over the wood. On this 
ſmooth and ſolid ground are ſpread ſeveral layers of 
varniſh. It muſt be neither too thick nor too liquid 3 
and in this juſt medium the {Kill of the artiſt . 
pally conſiſts. 

WHICHEVER way the varniſh is laid on, it * 
tually preſerves the wood from decaying. The worm 
can ſcarce penetrate it, amd the damp does not affect 
it in the leaſt; and With a little care this varniſh 
leaves no ſmell behind. 

of ls varniſh is as pleaſing to the eye as it is dura- 

It may be applied on gold and ſilver, and mixed 
x 228 all ſorts of colours. Upon it are painted figures, 
landſcapes, palaces, hunting parties, and battles. In, 
ſhort, it would not be deficient in any reſpect, if it 
were not generally ſpoiled by the badneſs of the Chi- 


neſe drawing. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING this defect, the den of 
this ware requires much pains and conſtant attention. 
The yarniſh muſt be laid on nine or ten times at — 
and cannot be ſpread too thin. There muſt be a ſuf- 
ficient. time allowed between the application of each 
Fr that it may be fuffered to oe A longer. time 


ſtill 
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ſtill muſt be allowed between the laſt layer and the B 9 OK 
poliſhing, painting, and gilding. A whole ſummer 3 
is hardly ſufficient for all this proceſs at Nanking, 
from whence the court and the chief cities of the em- 
pire are ſupplied. It is carried on with greater expe- 
dition at Canton. As there is a great demand of this 
ware for Europe, and as the Europeans will have it 
made according to their own plan, and will allow but 
a ſhort time to complete it, it is uſually finiſhed in 
too great haſte. The artiſt, not having time to give 
the neceſſary degree of perfection to his work, is ſa- 
tisfied if he can but make it pleaſing to the eye, 
The Chineſe manufacture of Paper is not liable to | 
the ſame imperfections. ; 
ORIGINALLY the Chineſe wrote with a ſteel bod- 
kin upon wooden tablets, which, being faſtened toge- 
ther, made a volume. They afterwards traced their 
characters upon pieces of filk or linen, cut to any 
length or breadth. At laſt, about ſixteen hundred 
years ago, they found out the ſecret of making paper. 
IT is generally imagined that this paper is made 
with ſilk ; but whoever-is acquainted with the prac- 
tice of the art muſt know, that filk can never be ſo 
divided as to be wrought into a paſte of equal con- 
ſiſtence. The beſt Chineſe paper is made with cot- 
ton, and would be equal, if not ee to ours, 
if it were as durable. 
TRE ordinary paper, which” is not intended for 
writing, is made of the firſt or ſecond bark of the 
mulberry-tree, the elm, the eotton- tree, but chiefly 
of the bamboo. "Theſe ſubſtances, after they are be- 
come rotten by ſoaking 'in muddy water, are buried . 
in lime; then bleached in the ſun, and boiled in 


coppers to a fluid paſte, which is fpread upon hurdles, 
and hardens into ſheets, that meaſure ten or twelve 


fert, or more. Tan is the uſed by the 21 
: nelg 
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neſe for furniture. It has a very pleaſing effect from 
the luſtre they give it, and from the variety of ſhapes 
into which they form it. | e 
Tnovonz this paper is apt to crack, to be injured 
by damps, and to be worm-eaten, it is become an 
article of trade. Europe has borrowed from Aſia the 
idea of furniſhing cloſets and making ſcreens with 
it; but that taſte begins to decline. The Chineſe 
paper is already diſcarded for that of the Engliſh, the 
uſe of which will certainly be continued when it has 
attained a greater degree of perfection. The French 
begin to imitate this novelty ; and in all probability 
it will be univerſally adopted: 

BEs1DEs the articles already mentioned, the Eu- 

ropeans bring from China, ink, camphire, borax, 
rhubarb, gum-lac, and rattans, a kind of cane that 
ſerves to make elbow-chairs; and formerly they 
brought gold from thence. 
In Europe a mark of gold is worth about fourteen 
marks and a half of filyer. If there were a country 
in which it was worth twenty, our merchants would 
carry gold thither to change it for ſilver. They would 
bring us back that ſilver, to receive gold in exchange, 
which they would again carry abroad for the ſame 
purpoſe. This trade would be continued in this man- 
ner till the relative value of the two metals came to 
be much the ſame in both countries. It was upon 
this principle, that for a Jong time ſilver was ſent to 
China, to be bartered for gold; by which traffic a 
profit of 45 per cent. was made. It was never car- 
ried on by the charter companies; becauſe the profit 
they made upon it, however conſiderable it may ap- 
pear, was yet much inferior to that obtained upon 


their own merchandiſe. Their agents, who were not 


indulged in chuſing what trade they pleaſed, attend- 


They 
b 
; 
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They purſued: this branch of commerce with ſo much B OO K 
aſſiduity, that in à ſhort time the returns were not ee 
ſufficient: to induce them to continue it. Gold is of 
greater or leſs value at Canton, according to the ſea- 
ſon of the year; its value is higher from the begin- 
ning of February to the end of May than through the 
reſt of the year, when the harbour is full of foreign | 
ſhips. | Yet-inthe'-moſt favourable: ſeaſon no more 
than eighteen per cent. is to be made of it, which is 
not a ſufficient-inducement for any one to undertake 
it. The only agents, who have nbt been ſufferers by 
the ceſſation of this trade; are thoſe of the French 
company, Who were never allowed to be concerned in 
it. The directors reſerved: that profit for themſelves. 
Many attempted it; but Caſtanier was the only one 
who carried on the trade with abilities and ſucceſs, 
He ſent goods to Mexico; theſe were ſold for piaſtres, 
which were carried to Acapdleg then to the Philip- 
pines, and from thence to China, where they were 
bartered for gold. That able man by this judicious 
circulation had opened a track, which it is Ir 
that no one has ſiner purfued- | 
All the European nations; which fail beyend the 
Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. The Por- 
tugueſe were the firſt who landed there. The Chinefe 
gave them the tom of Macao, which vras built upon 
a barren and rugged ſpot, on the point of a little 
iſland at the mouth of the river Canton, and with it 
a territory of about three miles in circumference. 
They obtained the freedom of the harbour, which, js 
too narrow, but ſafè and commodious, upon che ton- | 
dition of paying to the empire all the duties to be * 
levied on the ſhips that ſhduld come in; and the | 
purchaſed the liberty of building fortifications, y 5 a 
engaging to pay a 4 tr ibute of 37.5 Uvres .- 
n x25, 6d.) bog as the court of Liſbon nl 
maintained 
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BOOK e arch the ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas, this 


place was a famous mart. It declined in proportion 
to the power of the Portugueſe, and gradually came 


to nothing. Macao has no longer any connection 
with the mother country, and fits out no more than 


three ſmall veſſels, one for Timor, and two for Goa. 
Till 2744, the remains of that once flouriſhing ſet- 
tlement ſtill enjoyed ſome kind of independence. 
The murder of a Chineſe determined the viceroy of 

Canton to apply to his court for a magiſtrate to in- 
ſtruct and govern the barbarians of Macao; theſe 


were the words of his petition. The court ſent a 


Mandarin, who took poſſeſſion of the town in the 


name of his maſter. He ſcorned to live among fo- 


reigners, who are always held in great contempt, and 


fixed his neee at this TENN of a une mou os 


town. 

TRE Dazed. met rant worſe contempt about a cen- 
tury ago. Thoſe republicans, who, notwithſtanding 
the ſuperiority. they had gained in the Aſiatie ſeas, 


had been excluded from China by the intrigues of the 


N at laſt got acceſs to the ports of that 
e. Not content with the precarious footing 


1 3. had obtained there, - they attempted to erect a 
Fort: near Hoaungpon, under pretence of building 


* warehouſe. It is ſaid, their deſign was to make 
themſelves maſters of the navigation of the Tigris, 
and to give law both to the Chineſe and to foreign 
ers, who, were deſirous of trading to Canton. Their 
views were, diſcovered too ſoon forꝭ their intereſt. 

They were all maſſacred ; ; and it Wasa great while 
before any of their nation could venture to appear 
again upon the coaſts of China. They were ſeen 
there again about the year, 1730. The firſt | thips 
that arrived there came- from Jaya. They, brought Va» 
rious commodities of the . of India in general, 
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them for thoſe of the country. The commanders 
of theſe veſſels, wholly intent upon pleaſing the coun- 
cil of Batavia, from which they immediately received 
their orders, and expected their promotion, had no- 
thing in view but to diſpoſe of the merchandiſe they 
were intruſted with, without attending to the quality 
of that they received in return. The company ſoon 
ſound, that in conſequence of this proceeding they 
never could ſupport themſelves againſt their compe- 
titors. This conſideration determined them to ſend 
ſhips directly from Europe with money. They touch 
at Batavia, where they take in ſuch commodities of 
the country as are fit for China, and return directly 
into our latitudes, with much better ladings than for- 
merly, but not-ſo good as thoſe of the Engliſh. 

OF all the nations that have traded to China, the 
Engliſh have been the moſt co 


factory in the iſland of Chuſan, at the time when 


affairs were chiefly tranſacted at Emouy. When it 


was removed to Canton, this factory Kill continued 
as before, As their company were required to export 
woollen cloths, they determined to keep agents con- 
ſtantly at this place to diſpoſe of them. This cuſ- 
tom of the -Engliſh, joined to the great demand for 
tea in their ſettlements, made them, towards the end 
of the laſt century, maſters of almoſt all the trade 
carried on between China and Europe. The heavy 
duties, laid by the Britiſh government on that forei; 
production, at 
particular, ſenſible of the advantages of this commerce. 
FRANCE had formerly a particular company for the 
trade of China in 1660. A rich merchant of Rouen, 
named Fermanel, was at the head of the undertaking. 


He had computed that it could not be well carried on 


with leſs than a capital of . livres (9,62 5l.), 


nſtant. They had a 


laſt made other nations, and France in 
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the ſubſcriptions amounting only to 140,000 
(6,1251.), occaſioned the ill ſucceſs of the voyage. 
The averſion, naturally entertained for a people who 
believed that foreigners came among them for no other 
purpoſe than to corrupt their morals, and to deprive 
them of their liberty, was conſiderably increaſed by 
the loſſes that were ſuſtained. In vain, towards the 
year 1685, did the Chineſe alter their opinion, and 
conſequently their behaviour. The French ſeldom 
frequent their ports. The new ſociety formed in 1698, 
was not more active than the former; nor did they 
ſucceed in this trade, till it came to de unfted with | 
that of India, and equally divided. | | 
THz Danes and the Swedes be; to 1 the 
ports of China about the ſame time, and have ated 
upon the ſame principle as the French. The Emb- 
den company would probably have ee it r- 
wiſe, had it ſubſiſted long enough. | 
Tux annual purchaſes made by the Kotophins in 
China, if we compute them by thoſe of the year 1766, 
amount to 26, 754,494 livres (about 1, 0, fool. T5 
this ſum, above four-fifths of which is laid out on the 
ſingle article of tea, has been paid in piaſtres, or in 
goods carried by twenty-three ſhips. + Sweden has 
furniſhed 1,935,168 livres (84,6631. 12s.) in money, 
and 427,500 (18,703): 28. Gd.) in tin, lead, and other 
commodities. Denmark, 2, 161, 630 livres (94,57 l. 
68. d.) in money, and 231, 00 (70, 106 l. 58.) in 
iron, lead, and gun-flints. France, | 4,000,000 
. (7 7.50001. ) in money, and 400,000 (173500l.) in 
drapery. Holland, 2,735,400 ( 119,67 zl. 158.) in 
money, and 44, 600 (1,9511. 55.) in woollen goods, 
beſides 4, o00, 150 (175, 006l. 118. 3d.) in the produce 
of her colonies. Great Britain, 6, 43.566 livres 


(about 238, oo0l.) in money, 1000479 * (above 
£74590): 1 in woollen cloths, and 337 55000 (above 


bug | 147,600). } 
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147,6001.) in various articles from different parts of 


BOOK 


India. All theſe ſums together amount to 26,754,494 | i = 


livres (about 1,170,500l.) We do not include in 
this calculation 10,000,000 (437, 500l.) in ſpecie, 
which the Engliſh have carried over and above what 
we have mentioned, ' becauſe they were deſtined to 
pay off the debts that nation had contracted, or to 
lay in a ſtock to trade upon in the incervale between 


the voyages. 


Ir is not eaſy to be what this trade will 
hereafter be, Though the Chineſe are ſo fond of 
money, they ſeem more inclined to ſhut their ports 
againſt the Europeans, than to encourage them to 


Conjectures 
concerning 
the future 
ſtate of the 
trade of 
Europe in 


enlarge their trade, As the ſpirit of the Tartars has Chins. 


ſubſided, and the conquerors have imbibed the maxims 
of the vanquiſhed nation, they have adopted their 
prejudices, and in particular-their averſion and con- 
tempt of foreigners. They haveWiſcovered theſe diſ- 
poſitions, by the humiliating hardſhips they have im- 
poſed upon them, after having treated them with great 
reſpect. The tranſition is but ſhort from this preca- 
rious ſituation to a total expulſion, It may not be 


far off; and this is the more likely, as there is an: 


active nation who, ere is ene contriving to 
effect it. 

Tux Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is 
ee. very fond of ſeveral Chineſe productions. 

hey may 2 ſuppoſe, that the impoſſibility of 
procuring them from the firſt hand would not hinder 
the conſumption, If all Europeans were excluded 
from China, the natives would export their own'com- 
modities. As their ſhipping is not fit for a long na- 
vigation, they would be under a neceflity of carrying 
them to Java or to the Philippines, and then we 
muſt buy them of one of the two nations, to whom 


theſe colonies belong. The competition of the Spa- 
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nic is ſo inconſiderable, that the Duh might be 
certain of engrofling the whole trade. It is hardly 
poſlible to ſuſpect theſe republicans of any thing ſo 
baſez but it is well known they have been guilty of 
greater villanies for intereſts of leſs conſequence. 

Ir the ports of China were once ſhut, it is proba- 
ble they would be ſo for eyer. The obſtinacy of that 
nation would never ſuffer them to retract, and there 
is no appearance that they could be compelled to it. 
What meaſures could be taken againſt a ſtate at the 

cn er of eight thouſand leagues? No government 

be ſo abſurd as to imagine, that men, after the 
fatigues of ſo long a voyage, would venture to attempt 
conqueſts in a country defended by ſuch a number of 
people, however deſtitute of courage this nation, which 
has never tried its ſtrength againſt the Europeans, 
may be ſuppoſed to be. The only way in which we 
could diſtreſs theſe people, would be by intercepting 
their navigation, which is an object they pay little 
attention to, as it neither affects their ſubliſtence nor 
their conveniences. | | 

EvEN this fruitleſs revenge would be prafticable 
but for a ſhort time. The ſhips employed in this 
piratical crujſe would be driven from thoſe latitudes 
one part of the year by the monſoons, and the other 
part by the ſtorms they call typhons, which are pecu- 
liar to the ſeas of China. 

8 thus explained the manner in which the 
Europeans have hitherto carried on the Eaſt India 
trade, it will not be improper to examine three queſ- 
tions, which naturally ariſe upon the ſubject, and 
have not yet been decided. 1. Whether it js adviſe- 
able to continue that trade. 2. Whether large ſettle» 
ments, are neceſſary to carry it on with ſucceſs. 


| the Whether it ought to be left in the hands of char- 


ter e. We ſhall diſcuſs theſe points with 
„ | impar- 
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impartiality, as we have no other concern in the cauſe, BOOK 
but the intereſt of mankind. IN 
WHOEVER conſiders Europe as forming but one Whether 
body, the members of which are united in one com- e 
mon intereſt, or at leaſt in the ſame kind of intereſt, tinue its 


will not heſitate to pronounce, whether her connec- trade with 


tions with Aſia are advantageous or not. The India Om] 
trade evidently enlarges the circle of our enjoyments. 

It procures us wholeſome and agreeable liquors, con- 

| veniences of a more refined nature, more ſplendid fur- 

| niture, ſome new pleaſures, and a more comfortable 
exiſtence. Such powerful incentives have had the 

ſame influence upon thoſe nations, who, from their | 
g ſituation, activity, good fortune in making diſcove- | 
| ries, and boldneſs in enterprizes, can procure theſe 
enjoyments for themſelves at their very ſource ; as 

. upon thoſe who are unable to acquire them, unleſs 

through, the channel of the maritime ſtates, 'whoſe 

> navigation enabled them to diſperſe the ſuperfluities 

Y of their enjoyments over the whole continent. The 

5 Europeans have been ſo eager in their purſuit after 

e theſe foreign luxuries, that neither the higheſt duties, 

8 the ſtricteſt prohibitions, nor the ſevereſt penalties, 

$ have been able to reſtrain it. Every-government, 

TC after having in vain tried to ſubdue this inclination, 

— which only increaſed by oppoſition, has been forced 

| at laſt to yield to it ; though general prejudices, which 

e were ſtrengthened by time and cuſtom, made them 

1 conſider this compliance as detrimental to the ſtabi- 

5 lity of the common good. 4 

d BuT the time was come, when it yorkie neceſſary 

. to remove the reſtraints. Can it be a matter of doubt, 

95 whether it is beneficial to add the enjoyments of fo- 

8. reign climates to thoſe of our own? Univerſal ſoci- 
2 ety exiſts as well for the common intereſt of the 
h whole, as by the mutual intereſt of all ths individuals 
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that compoſe it. An increaſe of felicity muſt, theres 
fore, reſult from a general intercourſe. Commerce 
is the exerciſe of that valuable liberty, to which na- 
ture has invited all men; which is the ſource of their 
happineſs, and indeed of their virtues. We may even 
venture to alert, that men are never ſo truly ſenſible 
of their freedom as they are in a commercial inter- 
courſe; nor is any thing ſo conducive to it as com- 
bf laws: and one particular adyantage derived 
from this circumſtance is, that as . produces li- 
berty, ſo it contributes to preſerve it. 

WE muſt be but little acquainted with man, if we 
imagine that, in order to make him happy, he muſt 


being accuſtomed to want the conveniences of life 
leſſens the ſum of our misfortunes; but by diminiſh- 
ing our pleaſures in a greater proportion than our 
pains, we are rather brought to a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity than of happineſs. If nature has given man a 
heart ſuſceptible of tender impreflions ; if his ima- 
gination is for ever involuntarily employed in fearch 


of ideal and deluſive objects of Aras a ; it is fit 


that his reſtleſs mind ſhould have an infinite variety 


of enjoyments to purſue. But let reaſon teach him 
to be ſatisfied with ſuch things as he can enjoy, and 


not to be anxious for thoſe that are out of his reach; 


_ is true wiſdom. But to require, that reaſon ſhould 
ake us voluntarily reject what it is in our power to 
add to our preſent happineſs, is to contradict nature, 
and to ſubvert the firſt principles of ſociety. _ —__ 
How ſhall we perſuade man to be content with the 
-indulgences that moraliſts think proper to al- 
him? How ſhall we aſcertain the limits of what 

is neceſſary, which varies according to his fituation 
in life, his attainments, and his- defires'? No ſooner 


* his * 2 the means of procuring 4 
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ſubſiſtence, than the leiſure he gained by this was BOOK 
employed in extending the limits of his faculties, and bs 
the circle of his pleaſures. Hence aroſe all his fac- 
titious wants. The diſcovery. of a new ſpecies of 
ſenſations excited a deſire of preſerving them, and a 
propenſity to find out others. The perfection of one 
art introduced the knowledge of ſeveral others. The 
ſucceſs of a war, occaſioned by hunger. or revenge, 
ſuggeſted the notion of conqueſt. Navigation put 
men under a neceſſity of deſtroyin g one another, or 
of forming a general union. Commercial treaties - 
between nations parted by the ſeas, and ſocial com- 


* „ „„ - 9 8 


E 

b pacts between men diſperſed upon the earth, bore an 
e exact reſemblance to each other. Theſe ſeveral rela- 
s tions began by conteſts, and ended by aſſociations. 
2 War and navigation have occaſioned a mutual com- 


munication between different people and different co- 
lonies. Hence men became connected with each other 
by dependence or intercourſe. The refuſe of all na- 
tions, mixing together during the ravages of war, are 
improved and poliſhed by commerce; the intent of 
which is, that all nations ſhould conſider themſelves 
as one great ſociety, whoſe members have all an equal 
right to partake of the conveniences of the reſt. 
Commerce, in its object and in the means employed 
to carry it on, ſuppoſes an inclination and a liberty. 
between all nations to make every exchange that can 4 
contribute to their mutual ſatisfaction. The incli- 
nation and the liberty of , procuring enjoyments are 
the only two ſprings of induſtry, and the only two 
principles of ſocial intercourſe among men. | 
THost who cenſure the trade of Europe with - 
India, have only the following reaſons to allege 
againſt an, univerſal: and. free intercourſe; that it is 
attended with a conſiderable loſs of men; that it 
checks the progreſs of our en ; and that it 
leſſens 
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leſſens our ſtock of money. Theſe objections are 
eaſily obviated. | 

s long as every man ſhall be at liberty to chuſe a 
profeſſion, and to employ his abilities in any manner 
moſt agreeable to himſelf, we need not be ſolicitous 
about his deſtiny. As in a ftate of freedom every 


thing has its proper value, no man will expoſe him- 


ſelf to any danger, without expecting an equivalent. 


In a well-regulated ſociety, every individual is at li- 


berty to do what is moſt conformable to his inclina- 
tion and his intereſt, provided it is not inconſiſtent 
with the properties and liberties of others. A law, 
that ſhould prohibit every trade in which a man might 
endanger his life, would condemn a great part of 
mankind to ſtarve, and would deprive ſociety of num- 
berleſs advantages. We need not paſs the Line to 
carry on a dahgerous trade; fince, even in Europe, 
we may find many occupations far more deſtructive 
to the human race than the navigation to India. If 
the perils attending ſea- voyages deſtroy ſome of our 
men, let us only give due encouragement to the cul- 
ture of our lands, and our population will be fo much 
increaſed, that we ſhall be better able to ſpare thoſe 
ſelf-devoted victims who are ſwallowed up by the ſea. 

To this we may add, that moſt of thoſe who periſh 
in long voyages are loſt through accidental cauſes, 
which might eaſily be prevented by more wholeſome 
diet and a more regular life. But if men will add, to 
the vices prevalent in their own climate, and to the 
corruption of their ewn manners, thoſe of the coun- 
tries where they land, it is no wonder if they cannot 


reſiſt theſe united principles of deſtruction. __ 


*Even ſuppoſing that the India trade ſhould coſt 
Europe as many men as it is ſaid to do, are we cer- 
tain that'this loſs is not compenſated by the labours 
to which that trade gives riſe, and which _ : 
an 
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and increaſe our population? Would not the men, 
diſperſed upon the ſeveral ſhips continually ſailing in 
theſe latitudes, occupy a place upon land which is 
now left vacant for others? If we conſider attentive- 
ly the number of people contained in the ſmall terri- 
tories of maritime powers, we ſhall be convinced, 
that it is not the navigation to Aſia, nor even navi- 
gation in general, that is detrimental to the popula- 
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tion of Europe: but, on the contrary, navigation 
alone may, perhaps, balance all the cauſes that tend 


to the deſtruction and decreaſe of mankind. - Let us 


now endeavour to remove the fears of thoſe who ap- 
prehend that the India trade leſſens the number of 
our manufactories at home, and the profits ariſing 
from them. 

ADMITTING it true, that it had put a ſtop to ſome 
of our labours, it has given riſe to many more. It 


has introduced into our colonies the culture of ſugar, 


coffee, and indigo. Many of our manufactures are 
ſupported by India filk and cotton. If Saxony and 
other countries in Europe make very fine china; if 
Valencia manufactures Pekins bert ke to thoſe of 
China; if Switzerland imitates the muſlins and wor- 


ed callicoes of Bengal; if England and France print 
linens with great elegance; if ſo many ſtuffs, for- 


merly unknown in our climates, now. employ our 
beſt artiſts ; are we not indebted to India for all theſe 
advantages? 

Lr us proceed further, and ſuppoſe that we are 
not indebted to Alia for any of our improvements, 


the conſumption we make of its commodities cannot 


therefore be detrimental to our induſtry ; for we pay 
for them with the produce of our own manufactures 
exported to America. I ſell a hundred livres worth 
of linen to the Spaniard, and ſend that money to the 
Eaſt Indies. Another ſends the ſame quantity of the 
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linen itſelf. We both bring home tea. In fact, we 
are both doing the ſame thing ; we are changing a 
hundred livres worth of linen into tea: the only dif- 
ference. is, that the one does it by two tranſactions, 
and the other by a ſingle one. Suppoſe the Spaniard, 
inſtead of giving me money, had given me goods that 
were laleable in India, I ſhould not have hindered 
our artificers by carrying them thither. Is it not the 
very ſame thing as if I had carried our own produce 
thither? I fail from Europe with, the manufaQtures 
of my own country ; I go to the South Sea, and ex- 
change them for piaſtres; I carry thoſe piaſtres to 


India, and bring home things that are either uſeful 


or agreeable. Have I been the means of reſtraining 

the induſtry of my country? Far from it; I have 
extended the conſumption of its produce, and multi- 
plied. the enjoyments of my countrymen. But what 
miſleads the oppoſers of the India trade is, that the 
piaſtres are brought over to Europe before they are 
carried to Aſia. And, laſtly, whether the money is 
or is not employed as the intermediate pledge of ex- 
change, I have either directly or indirectly made an 
exchange with Aſia, and bartered goods for goods, 
my manufactory for theirs, my productions for their 

productions. | | 5 15 


Bo it is objected by ſome diſcontented men, that 
India has at all times ſwallowed up all the treaſures 
of the univerſe. Ever ſince chance has taught men 
the uſe of metals, ſay theſe cenſurers, they have never 
ceaſed to ſearch for them. Avarice, ever reſtleſs, has 
not forſaken theſe barren rocks, where nature has 


wiſely concealed thoſe inſidious treaſures. Since they 


were taken out of the bowels of the earth, they have 
conſtantly been diffuſed upon it ; and notwithſtand- 


ing the extreme opulence of the Romans, and of 


ſome other nations, they have diſappeared from Eu- 
A | rope, 
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rope, Africa, and ſome parts of Aſia. India hath B 00 o K 
entirely abſorbed them. Riches are all taking the CESS 
ſame courſe ; paſſing on continually from welt to eaſt, 
and never returning. It is therefore for India that 
the mines of Peru have been opened, and for the In- 
dians that the Europeans have been guilty of ſo many 
crimes in America. Whilſt the Spaniards are laviſh- 
ing the lives of their ſlaves in Mexico, to obtain ſilver 
out of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take ſtill 
more pains to bury it again. If ever the wealth of 
Potoſi ſhould be exhauſted, we muſt go in ſearch for 
it on the coaſt of -Malabar where we have ſent it. 
When we have drained India of its pearls and ſpices, 
we ſhall, perhaps, by force of arms recover from them 
the ſums thoſe luxuries have coſt us. Thus ſhall our 
cruelties and caprices remove the gold and filyer i into 
other climes, where avarice and ſuperſtition wy again 
bury them under ground. | 
THESE complaints are not altogether zroundlehs 
Even ſince the reſt of the world have opened a com- 
munication with India, they have conſtantly ex- 
changed gold and filver for arts and commodities. 
Nature has ſupplied the Indians the few neceſſaries : 
they want ; their climate will not admit of our luxu- 
ries ; and their religion gives them an abhorrence for 
ſome things that we feed upon. As their cuſtoms, 
manners, and government, have continued the ſame, 
notwithſtanding the revolutions that have overturned 
their country, we muſt not expect they ſhould ever 
alter. India ever was, and ever will be, what it now 
is. Aslong as any trade is carried on there, money 
will be brought in, and goods ſent out. But before 
we exclaim againſt the abuſe of this trade, we ſhould 


attend to its progreſs, and conkider what is the reſult 
of it. 
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BOOK - FinsT, it is certain our gold does not go to India, 
V. It has eld of its own; beſides 3 a gonſtant 8 from 
—— Monomptapa, which comes by the eaſtern coaſt of 
1 frica, apd, by the Red Sea; from the Turks, which 
is bros by the way of Arabia and Baſlora ; and 
from Perſia, which is conveyed both, by the ocean and 
the continent. Fhis enormous maſs is never increaſed 
by the Hache we pr ocure from the Spaniſh and Porty- 
gueſe co onies. In ſhort, we are ſo far from carrying 
gold to o Aſia, that for a long while we carried WF 
na to barter it i. gol Id. | 
Ey the filver whi India gets from us is by no 
means fo copſiderable as may. be imagined from the 
immenſe quantity c of Indian goods we bring home. 
The annual ſale of theſe grots has of late years 
| amounted to a hundred and ty millions,(6,62,5001. ) 
| Suppoling they, have coſt but Ralf of what they ſold 
} 
= for, ſeventy-five millions (3-281,2501. )m muſt 23 
| ſent, to India to purchaſe them, belides what | 
have been ſent over for oux ſettlements. We tall 
not ſcruple to affirm, that, for ſome time paſt, all 
Europe has not carried thither more than twenty- 
four millions (1,059,000l-) a year. Eight millions 
(350,000); are, ſent from France, fix (262, 5000.) 
from Holland, three (1312501. ) from Ae, three 
0 * 319250) from Denmark, two (5, col.) from 
Sweden, and two. (875991) from Portugal. 
WW calculation will, not appear improkable, 
1 2 conſider, that thaugh in general India is in 
o Want either of our produce or of our manu- 
Date yet they. receive from us, in iron, lead, 
copper, woollens, and other leſs articles, to the 


full amount. of one fifth of the commodities we day 
chere. | | 


"Tris mode of payment is augmented by the pro- 
duce o the European ſettlements in Afia. The moſt 
conſi- 
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Dutch, and of Bengal for the Engliſh. 


» 


conſidsrable are thoſe of the ſpice" iſlands för the B ook 


Tus fortunes made by tlie free tratlers and agents 
in India cbntribüte alſo to leſſen the exportation of 
our ſpecie. Thoſe induftrious men depoſit their ftöck 
in the coffers of their dn country; or of ſome other 
nation; to b fepaid them in Europe; Whither Uhty 41 
return ſooner or later. S6'thata part of the” India 


trade is carried on with money got in the country. 
H of- 


Pax Tft AR events al ſb put us ſohetithes 


ſcion of the teaNires bf ' tHe èaſt. It is ves 1 


thit by the 7evolutichs' in the Decari and Bengal, 
and by diſpeſing & theſe Empires Xt Pleaſtite, tlie 


French and tüe Engliſm hive obtained the wealth 


accuiflulated For 4e faffy Hes: Lt is erde hat” 


thoſe ſums, joined to others Tefs Cönfiderabfe, you, 
the Ettropeatts Rave àequfftd by tfielf fuperist (hill 


aild bravery, müſt Have Fetafed & great deal of Tyctic | 


among thier; Which önerwwifge Would Raue gone into 
A I den 5994 of e $4013 TRIO 


TA HA Part the wilt Rab eveil reflect & 


us ſomeè of the treuſure We hit podred into it, The 
expedition of Kouli Kan tifts Tirdia is uhiverſfally 
known; hut it is not eqtizlly Toy that he wreſted from 
the effemihate ant cowardly people of this country 


upwards of 2,000,600, 800 (87,500, bol.) in fpecie, 


6r in Laluable effects. The empetor's palace alone 
contained ineſtimäble ind innumerable” treaſures. 
The preſence chathber was covered with. plates 'of 
gold; the eieling bas ſet with, diamonds. Twelve 
pillars of tiifive pold, al6fned with pearls and preci- 
ous onies, ſurrbiiided the throne, the canopy of which 
was remafkably beautifiil, and Feprefetited a peacock; 
with Wings and faif extended to overſhadow the mo- 
narch. This diamonds, rabies; emeralds, and all the 
ſparkling getns which compoſed this curious piece of 
22 5 ; 


work- 
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. workmanſhip, perfectly imitated the colours of this 
beautiful bird. No doubt part of that wealth is re- 
turned/into India. Much of the treaſure brought to : 
Perſia from the conqueſt of the Mogul, muſt have: 
been buried under ground during the ſubſequent wars; 
but the ſeveral branches of commerce muſt certainly 
have brought ſome to Europe through ſuch channels 
as are too well known to make it e to ſpecify 
them. 3. 

ADMITTING that none af theſe riches have reached | 
us, the opinion of thoſe. who condemn, the trade of 
India, becauſe it is carried on with ſpecie, will not 
be better ſupported, which may be eaſily proved. 
Gold and ſilver are not the produce of our ſoil, but 
of America, and ſent us in exchange for the produc- E 
tions of our own country. If Europe did not remit 
them to Aſia, America would ſoon be unable to return 
any to Europe. The toe great plenty of it on our 
continent would ſo reduce its value, that the nations 
who bring it to us could no longer get it from their 
colonies. one once an ell of linen cloth, which 


TEES 


vb it to the country which ROY hilyer. .. The | 
working of their mines is expenſive. . When this 
expence ſhall have increaſed to ten times that — 
and the value of filver i is ſtill the ſame, the buſineſs 
of working in the mines will be more coſtly than 
profitable to the owners, who, will conſequently give 
it up. No more gold and filver will come from, the 
new. world to the old; and the Americans will be 
obliged to neglect. their richeſt mines, as they have 
gradually forſaken the leſs valuable ones, This event 
wou Id have taken place before, if they had not 
| found a way of Ai of about 3000,000,000 
6 j13250,0001.) in Alia, . the | Oy, of Good 
. 1} ih 33 1 
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Hope, or by the Philippine iſlands. Therefore this 
circulation of money into India, with ſo many pre- 


judiced perſons have hitherto conſidered as a ruinous 


exportation, has been. beneficial both to Spain, by 
ſupporting the only manufacture ſhe has, and to other 
nations, who without it. could never have diſpoſed 


of their produce, or of the fruits of their induſtry. 


Having thus juſtified the India trade, we ſhall next 
proceed to inquire whether it has been conducted on 
the principles of ſound policy. 
Alx the nations in Europe, who have ſailed . 
the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed at founding 
great empires in Aſia. The Portugueſe, who led the 
way to thoſe wealthy regions, firſt ſet us the exam- 
ple of a boundleſs ambition. Not content with hav- 
ing made themſelves maſters of the iſlands in which 
the choiceſt productions were to be found, and erect- 
ed fortreſſes whereyer they were neceſſary to ſecure 
to themſelves the navigation of the eaſt, they aſpired 


alſo to the authority of giving laws to Malabar, 


which, being divided into ſeveral petty ſovereignties, 
that were jealous of, or at crore with N Ny 
was forced to-ſubmit to the yoke, © 


Tux Spaniards did not at firſt ſhew more 8 
tion; even before they had compleated the conqueſt 


of the Philippine iſlands, which were to be the centre 


An inquiry 
whether it 
is neceſſary, 
that the Eu- 
ropeans 
ſhould have 
large eſt a- 
bliſhments 
in India, in 
order to 
carry on 


the trade, 


of their power, they ſtrove to extend their dominion® 
further. If they have not fince ſubdued the reſt of 
that immenſe Archipelago, or filled all the adjacent 


countries with their enormities,'we muſt look for the 


cauſe of their tranquillity in the treaſures of Ame- 


rica, which confined their purſuits, een . did 


not ſatisfy their deſires. 


Tux Dutch deprived the Portugueſe of their moſt 


conſiderable poſts on the continent, and drove them 


out in the ſpice iſlands, They have preſerved thoſe ' 


* 
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B 00K poſſe ons, and ſome later acquiſitions, only by eſtas 
— licking a form of government leſs oppreſſive than _ 5 
bol the nations on whoſe ruins they were riſing. N 
TER flowneſs and irreſolution of the French in 3 
their proceedings prevented them for a conſiderable 
time from forming or executing any great projets 
As ſoon as they found themſelves ſufficiently powers | 
ful, they availed themſelves of the ſubverſion of the 
power of the Moguls to uſurp the dominion of Coro- 
mandel. They obtained by conqueſt or by artful 
negotiations, a more extenſive territory than we Eu- 
ropean power had ever poſſeſſed in Indoſtan. 
Tx Engliſh, more prudent, did not attempt to 
aggrandize themſelves, till they had deprived the 
French of their acquiſitions, and till no rival nation - 
could act againſt them. The certainty of having 
none but the natives of the country to contend with; 
= 5 determined them to attack Bengal. This was the 
= province of all India which afforded moſt commodis 
= ties fit for the markets of Aſia and Europe, and was 
| likely to conſume moſt of their manufactures: it was 
alſo that which their fleet could moſt effeQually pro- 
tect, as it hath the advantage of a great river. They 
have ſucceeded in their plan of conqueſt, and flat- 
ter themſelves they ſhall long par 5 fruits of 
their victory. 

"Pann ſucceſſes, and thoſe of the Erekels;: 4050 | 
aſtoniſhed all nations. It is eaſy to conceive how ſo- 
litary and defenceleſs iſlands, that have no connection 
with their neighbours, may have been ſubdued.” But 
it is very aſtoniſhing, that five or fix hundred Euro- 
peans ſhould at this time have beaten innumerable 
armies of Gentiles and Mohammedans, moſtly ſkilled 
in the art of war. Theſe extraordinary ſcenes, how-. 
ever, ought not to appear ſurpriſing to any e deer 
conſiders what has happened before. 

* | Tux 
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Tan portugueſe had no ſooner appeared in the 


eaſt, than with à few ſhips and a few ſoldiers they 
' ſubverted whole kingdoms. The eſtabliſhment of 


ſome factories, arid the building of a ſmall number 
of forts, was ſuffieient to enable them to cruſh the 
powers of India When the Indians were no 2008 
oppreſſed by the firſt conquerors, they were ſo b 
thoſe who expelled and ſucceeded them. The hiſtory 
of theſe delightful regions was no longer the hiktory 
of the natives, but that of their tyrants. f 

Bur what ſingular men muſt theſe have been, who 
never could gather any improvement from experience 


and adverſity z who ſurrendered themſelves to their 
common enemy without making any reſiſtance, and 
who never acquired {kill enough from their continual 


defeats to repulſe a few adventurers, caſt as it were 
from the ſea upon their coaſts ! It is a matter of doubt 
whether thele men; alternately deceived and ſubdued 
by thoſe who attacked them, were not of a different 
ſpecies. To refolve this problem, we need only trace 
the cauſes of this weakneſs in the Indians; and | our 
firſt inquiry ſhall turn upon that ſyſtem of ag 
with which they are oppreſſed. 

TRERE is no nation, which, as it becomes. civi- 
lized, does not loſe ſomething of its virtue, courage, 
and independence; and it is evident that the inha- 
bitants bf the ſouth of Afia, having been firſt col- 


lected into focieties, muſt have 1 the earlicft ex- 


poſed to defpotifin. Such has been the progreſs of 


all affociations from the beginning of the world, 


Another truth, equally evident from hiſtory, . is, 
that all arbitrary power haſtens its own deſtruction; 
and that revolutions will reſtore liberty, ſooner or 
later, as they are more or leſs rapid. Indoſtan is 
perhaps the only country, in Which the inhabitants, 
after having once loft their rights, have never been 


able 
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able to recover them. Tyrants have frequently 


bed deſtroyed ; but rer has r e e | 
itſe | 


Civir ſlavery has been added in Indis to political 
ſlavery. The Indian is not maſter of his own life; 


he knows of no law that will protect it from the ca- 


price of the tyrant, or the fury of his agents. He is 
not maſter of his own underſtanding; he is debarred 
from all ſtudies that are beneficial to mankind, and 
only allowed ſuch as tend to enſlave him. He is 
not maſter of his own field; the lands and their pro- 
duce belong to the ſovereign, and the labourer may 
be ſatisfied if he can earn enough to ſubſiſt himſelf . 
and family. He is not maſter of his own induſtry; 
every artiſt, who has had the misfortune to betray 


ſome abilities, is in danger of being doomed to ſerve / 


the monarch, his deputies, or ſome rich man who has 
purchaſed a right to employ him as he pleaſes. He 
is not maſter of his own wealth: he buries his gold 
under ground, to ſecure it-from the rapacious hand 
of power ; ; and leaves it there at his death, abſurdly 
imagining it will be of ſervice to him in the. next 
world. No doubt this abſolute and tyrannical au- 
thority, with which the Indian is every where op- 
preſſed, muſt ſubdue his ſpirit, and render him inca- 
pable of thoſe efforts that courage requires. . 
TIE climate of Indoſtan is another impediment 
to any generous exertions. The indolence it inſpires 
is an invincible obſtacle to great revolutions and vi- 


gorqus oppoſitions, ſo common in the northern re- 


ions. The body and the mind, equally enervated, 


have only the virtues and vices of ſlavery. In the 
ſecond, or at furtheſt in the third generation, Tar- 
tars, Turks, Perſians, and even Europeans, contract 
the flothful diſpoſition of the Indians. Theſe. influ- 
My of the climate might certainly be ſubdued by 

| religious 
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religious or moral inſtitutions; but the daberttitions 
of the country will not admit of ſuch exalted views. 
They never promiſe future rewards to the generous 
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patriot, who falls in his country's cauſe. While they 


adviſe, and ſometimes command ſuicide, by repre- 
ſenting in a ſtrong light the alluring proſpect of fu- 
ture happineſs, they at the ſame time ſtrictly forbid 
the effuſion of blood. 


Tuls circumſtance is a neceſſary e of 


the doctrine of tranſmigration, which muſt inſpire its 


followers with conſtant and uniyerſal benevolence. 
They are in continual fear of injuring their neigh- 
bour, that is, all men and all animals. How can a 
man reconcile himſelf to the idea of being a ſoldier, 
when he can ſay, Perhaps the elephant or the horſe 
I am going to deſtroy may contain the ſoul of my fa- 
ther—perhaps . the, enemy I ſhall kill has formerly 
been the chief of my family ? Thus, in India religi- 
on tends to keep up the ſpirit of cowardice which 
reſults from deſpotiſm and the nature of the climate ; 
the manners of the people, dane ſtill more to in- 
creaſe ET 

In every country, . is s the ruling paſion, but it 
is not equally ſtrong in every climate. While north- 
ern nations are moderate in their defires, the ſouthern; 
ones indulge in them with a degree of ardour ſuperior 
to every reſtraint. The policy of princes has ſome- 
times turned this paſſion to the advantage of ſociety; 
but the legiſlators of India ſeem to have prineipally 


intended to inereaſe the fatal influence of their ar- 


dent climate. The Moguls, the laſt conquerors of 
thoſe regions, have proceeded ſtill further. Love is 


with them a ſhameful and deſtructive exceſs, conſe- 
crated by religion, by the laws, and by government. 


The military conduct of the nations of Indoſtan, 
whether Pagans | or r Mohammedans, is conſiſtent with 


their | 
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B O O R their diſſolute manners. We ſhall mention fonie parti- 
V. 


. culars taken from the writings of an Engliſh officer 
FEY reitiarkable for his military exploits in thoſe parts; 
Tux ſoldiers make up the ſmalleſt part of the In- 

dian camps. Every trooper is attended by his wife, 

his children, and two fervants ; one to look after his 

horſe, and the other to forage. The train of the of- 


. ficers and generals is proportionable to their vanity, 
Nn their fortune, and their rank. The ſovereign him- 
1 ſelf, more intent upon making a parade of his mag- 
4 nificenee than upon the neceſſities of war when he 
\ | | takes the field, carries along with him his ſeraglio, 


his elephants, his court, and almoſt all the inhabl- 
tants of his capital. To provide for the wants, the 
fancies; and the luxury of this ſtrange multitude, 4 
kind of town muſt of cburſe be formed in the midſt 
of the army, full of magazines arid unneceſſary arti- 
cles. The motions of a body fo unwieldy and fo ill- 
arranged cannot but be very flow. There is great 
confuſion in their marches, and in all their operati- 
ons. However abſtemious the Indians, and eyen the 
Moguls, may be, they muſt often experience a want 
of proviſions ; and famine is uſually attended with 
contagious diſtempers, and occaſions à dreadfll mor- 
Test diſtempers, however, ſeldom deſtroy any . 
but recruits. Though, in general, the inhabitants 
of Indoſtan affect a ſtrong paſſion or military glory, 
yet they engage in war as ſeldom as they can. Those, 
who have been fo ſucceſsful in battle as to obtain 
ſome marks of diſtinction, are excuſed from ſerving 
for ſome time; and there are few that 'do not avail 
tnemſelves of this privilege. The retreat. of theſe ve- 
terans reduces the army to a contemptible body of fol- 
"Gdiers, levied in haſte in the ſeveral provitices of the 
empire, and who are utterly unacquainted with dif- 


ciptine. 
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Tux nature of the proviſions on which theſe troops B 92 & 
ſubſiſt, and their manner of living, is entirely con- — 
ſiſtent with this improper mode of raiſing them. At 9 
night they eat a prodigious quantity of rice; and af- 
ter this meal they take ſtrong opiates, which throw 
them into a deep ſleep. Notwithſtanding this perni- 
cious cuſtom, no guards are Placed about their camp 
to prevent a ſurprize; nor is it poſlible to make a 
ſoldier riſe early even to execute any — chat 
may require the greateſt diſpatch. 

THE military operations are regulated by birds of 
prey, of which there are always a great number in 
the army. If they are found heavy or languid, it is 
an unfavourable omen, and prevents the army from 
giving battle: if they are fierce and violent, the 
troops march out to action, whatever reaſons there 
may be for avoiding or deferring it. This ſuperſtition, 

as well as the obſervance of lucky and unlucky days, 
determines the fate of the beſt-concerted deſigns. _ 
| No order is obſerved in marching. Every ſoldier 
goes on as he pleaſes, and only follows the corps to 
which he belongs. He is frequently ſeen carrying his 
proviſions upon his head, with the veſſels for dreſ 
ling them; whilſt his arms are carried by his wife, 
who is commonly followed by ſeveral children. If a 
foot-ſoldier has any relations, or buſineſs to tranſact, 
in the enemy 's army, he is under no apprehenſion in 
going to it; and returns to join his colours wikhous 
meeting with the leaſt oppolition. 

THz action is not better conducted than the pre- 
parations for it. The cavalry, in which conſiſts the 
whole ſtrength of an Indian army (for the infantry | 

| are held in general contempt), are uſeful enough in 

charging with the ſword and ſpear, but can never 

ſtand the fire of cannon and muſquetry. They are 
afraid of loſing their horſes, which are moſtly Ara- 


. | bian, 
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BOOK bian, Perſian, or Tartar, and in which their whole 
V. fortune conſiſts. The troops that compoſe this ca- 
— valry are held in great eſteem, and well paid; they 
are ſo fond of their horſes, that ſometimes eye will 
go into mourning upon loſing them. 
THE Indians dread the enemy's artillery, as 3 
as they confide in their own; though they neither 
know how to tranſport it, nor how to make uſe of it. 
T heir great guns, which are called by pompous 
names, are generally of a very extraordinary ſize, and 
rather prevent than aſſiſt the gaining of a victo 
THosE who are ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed 
intoxicate themſelves with opium, imagining that it 
| | warms the blood, and animates them to the perform- 
ance of heroic ackionz. In this temporary ſtate of 
= intoxication, they bear a greater reſemblance, in 
their dreſs and impotent rage, to women actuated by 
a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, than to men of courage and 
reſolution. X 
THe prince who commands theſe deſpicable troops 
is always mounted on an elephant richly capariſoned, 
where he is at once the general and the ſtandard of 
the whole army, whoſe eyes are fixed upon him. If 
he flies, he is flain ; the whole machine is deſtroyed ; 
"uw & Corps diſpe rſe, or go over to the enemy. 
HIs deſcription, which we might have enlarged 
upon without exaggeration, renders probable the ac- 
count given of our iuccefſes in Indoſtan. Many Eu- 
ro s, judging of what might be effected in the in- 
land parts by what has been done on the coaſts, ima- 
gine we might ſafely undertake the conqueſt of the 
ere country. This extreme confidence ariſes from 
e ſollowing circumſtance : that in places where the 
enemy could not haraſs their troops in the rear, nor 
' Intercept their ſuccours, they have overcome timor- 
ous weavers and merchants, undifciplined and cow- 


we TT | ardly 
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ardly armies, weak princes jealous of each other and 


perpetually at war with their neighbours or their own 
ſubjects. They do not conſider, that, if they want- 


ed to penetrate into the interior parts, they would all 
periſh before they had proceeded half way up the 


country. The exceſſive heat of the climate, conti- 


nual fatigue, numberleſs diſeaſes, want of proviſion, 
and a variety of other cauſes, would ſoon conſidera- 
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bly diminiſh their numbers, even though they had 


nothing to apprehend from thoſe troops that might 
moleſt them, 


Wx will ſuppoſe, however, that ten thouſand ""-Y 
ropean ſoldiers had actually over-run and ravaged 
India from one end to the ather : what would be the. 


conſequence ? would theſe forces be ſufficient to ſe- 


cure the conqueſt, to keep every nation, every pro- 


vince, every diſtrict, in order? And if this number 
is not ſufficient, let it be calculated what number of 


troops would be neceſſary for the purpoſe. 
Bur let us admit that the conquerors had firmly 


eſtabliſhed their government in India, they would ſtill 
reap very little advantage from this circumſtance. 


The revenues of Indoſtan would be ſpent in Indoſtan 


itſelf. The European power, that had purſued this 
project of uſurpation, would have experienced no- 


thing but a conſiderable decreaſe in its population, 


and the diſgrace of having followed a viſionary ſyſtem. 


Tris, indeed, is now an uſeleſs queſtion, ſince the 


Europeans themſelves have made their ſucceſs in In- 
doſtan more difficult than ever. By engaging the 
natives to take a part in their mutual diſſentions, 
they have taught them the art of war, and trained 


them to arms and diſcipline. This error in politics 


has opened the eyes of the ſovereigns of thoſe coun- 
tries, whoſe ambition has been excited to eſtabliſh 
regular den Their cavalry marches in better or- 

* 3 
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n ſo deſpicable a light, has now acquired the 
mneſs of our battalions. A numerous and well- 
managed artillery defends their camps, and protects 
their attacks. The armies, compoſed of better troops, 
and better paid, bave been able to keep the field 
longer. 

THis change, which might have been foreſeen, 
had: the Europeans. not been blinded by temporary in- 
tereſt, may in time become ſo conſiderable, as to raiſe 
unfurmountable obſtacles to the deſire they have of 


extending their conqueſts in Indoſtan, and 1 


they may loſe thoſe they have already made. Whe- 
ther this will be a misfortune or an advantage, is 
what we ſhall next take into conſideration. | 
WHEN the Europeans firſt began to trade in that 
wealthy region, they found it divided into a great 
many ſmall ſtates, ſome of which were governed by 
princes of their own nation, and ſome by Patan 
kings. Their mutual hatred was the occaſion of con- 
tinual conteſts, Beſides the wars that were carried on 
between province and province, there was a perpe- 
n one between every ſovereign and his ſubjects. It 
fomented by the tax-gatherers, who, to ingra- 
themſelves at court, always levied heavier taxes 
3 had been laid on the people. Theſe barbarians 
aggravated this heavy burden by the oppreſſions they 
made the inhabitants ſuffer. Their extortions were 
only another method of ſecuring to themſelves the 


poſts they enjoyed, in a country where he is always 


in the right who has the moſt to give. | 
From this anarchy and theſe violent proceedings, 


it was imagined, that, to ſettle a ſafe and permanent 


commerce, it was neceſſary to ſupport it by the force 
of arms; and the European factories were according- 


h ly-fortificd. In N of time, jealouſy, which di- 


| | vides 
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vides the European nations in India, as it does every | 
where elſe, expoſed them to more conſiderable ex- 
pences. Each of theſe foreign nations thought it 
neceſſary to augment their forces, leſt they ſhould be 
overpowered by their rivals. | 

Tux dominion of the Europeans, . extend= 
ed no further than their own fortreſſes. Goods were 
brought thither from the inland parts with little dif- 
ficulty, or with ſuch as was eaſily overcome. Even 


after the conqueſts of Kouli-kan had plunged the 


north of Indoſtan into confuſion, the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel enjoyed its former tranquillity, But the death 
of Nizam-al-Muluc, Subah of the Decan, kindled 
a flame which is not yet fully extinguiſhed. 8 

Tux diſpoſal of thoſe immenſe ſpoils naturally be- 
longed to the court of Dehly; but the weakneſs of 
that court emboldened the children of Nizam to diſ- 
pute their father's treaſure. ' To ſupplant each other, 
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they had recourſe alternately to arms, to treachery, | 


to poiſon, and to aſſaſſinations. Moſt of the adven- 


| turers they engaged in their animoſities and crimes 
periſhed during theſe horrid tranſactions. The Ma- 


rattas alone, a nation who alternately ſided with both 


parties, and often had troops in each, ſeemed as if 
they would avail themſelves of this anarchy, and in- 
vade the ſovereignty of the Decan. The Europeans 
have pretended it was greatly their intereſt to oppoſe 


this deep but ſecret deſign, and they allege the fol 


lowing reaſons in their defence: 


Turn Marattas, ſay they, are thieves, both from 
education and from their political principles. They 
have no regard to the law of nations, no notion of 
natural or civil right, and ſpread Yeſolation where- 
ever they go. The moſt populous countries are aban- 
doned at the very report of their approach. In the 
countries they have ſubdued, nothing is to be ſeen 
but confuſion , and all the manufactures are deſtroyed. 

V or. II. K Tas 
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TR Europeans, who were moſt powerful on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, thought ſuch neighbours would 
utterly deſtroy their trade; and they could never ven- 
ture to ſend money by their agents to buy goods in 


the inland countries, as they would certainly be 


plundered by theſe banditti. The defire of prevent- 


ing this evil, which muſt ruin their fortunes, and 


deprive them of the benefit of their ſettlements, ſug- 
geſted to their agents the idea of a new ſyſtem. 

IT was aſſerted, that, in the preſent ſituation of In- 
doſtan, it was impoſſible to keep up uſeful connec- 
tions without a military eſtabliſhment : that, at ſo 
great a diſtance from the mother- country, the ex- 


pence could not poſſibly be defrayed out of the mere 


profits of trade, were they ever ſo great: that there- 
fore it was abſolutely neceſſary to procure ſufficient 
poſſeſſions to anſwer theſe great expences; and conſe- 
quently that the poſſeſſions muſt be conſiderable. 
TRIõ argument, probably ſuggeſted to conceal in- 


ſatiable avarice and boundleſs ambition, and which 


the paſſion for conqueſt may have occaſioned to be 
conſidered as a very ſtrong one, may perhaps be a 
mere illuſion. A variety of natural, moral, and po- 
litical reaſons may be urged in oppoſition to it. We 
ſhall only inſiſt upon one, which is founded. upon a 
fact. From the Portugueſe, who firſt attempted to 
aggrandize themſelves in India, to the Engliſh, who 
cloſed the fatal liſt of uſurpers, not one acquiſition, 
however important or trifling, except Bengal and 


the ſpice iſlands, has ever paid the expence of taking 


and ſupporting it. The more extenſive the poſſeſſions 
have been, the greater has been the expence of main- 
taining them to the ambitious power that Pads. by 
whatever means, acquired them. * + OL 
This is what will always happen, "Every nation 
tha has obtained a VP en, will be deſirous of 
tm s l os preſerving 
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preſerving it. It will think there is no ſafety but in 
fortified places, and will conſtantly multiply them. 
This warlike appearance will deter the huſbangman 
and the artiſt, Who will not expect to enjoy tranquil- 
lity. The neighbouring princes will grow jealous, 


and will juſtly be afraid of falling a prey toa trading 


nation now become a conquering one. In conſe- 
quence of this, they will be deviſing means to ruin 
an oppreſſor, whom they had admitted into their har- 
bours with no other view than to increaſe their own 
treaſures and power. If they find themſelves under 


a neceſſity of entering into a treaty, they will at the 


inſtant of ſigning ſecretly vow the deſtruction of their 
new ally. Falſhood will be the baſis of all their 
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agreements z and the longer they have been forced to 


diſſemble, the more time they will have had to pre- 


pare the means deſtined to deſtroy their enemy. 
Tux juſt apprehenſion of theſe perfidies will oblige 
the uſurpers to be always upon their guard. If they 
are to be defended by Europeans, what a conſump- 
tion of men for the mother country! what an ex- 
pence to raiſe them, to tranſport chem into theſe 
countries, to maintain and recruit them ! If, from a 
principle of ceconomy, they content themſelves with 


the Indian troops, what can be expected from a con- 


fuſed and unprincipled multitude, whoſe expeditions 
always degenerate into robbery, and conſtantly end 


in a ſhameful and precipitate flight ? Their princi- 


ples, whether natural or moral, are ſo weakened, 
that even the defence. of. their codes and their own. 


houſholds could never inſpire the boldeſt among them 


with any thing beyond a ſudden and tranſient exerti- 


on of intrepidity. It is not probable that foreign in- 
tereſts, ruinous to their country, ſhould ever animate 
men whoſe minds are ſunk in indolence and corrup- 
tion: it is not more probable that they will be ever 
. | K 2 ready 
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ready to betray a cauſe they abhor, and in which may 
find no immediate and laſting advantage? 
| To. theſe inconveniences. will be added a ſpirit of 
extortion and plunder, which even in, the times of 
proce will nearly reſemble the devaſtation of war. 

he agents, intruſted with thoſe remote concerns, 
will be defirous of making rapid fortunes. The flow 
and regular profits of trade they will not attend ta, 
but will endeavour to promote ſpeedy revolutions in 
order to acquire great wealth. They. will have occa- 
ſioned innumerable evils before they can be controul- 
ed by authority at the diſtance of 65 thouſand leagues; 
This authority will have no force againſt millions; 
or the perſons intruſted with it will arrive too late to 
prevent the fall of an edifice en on ſo weak a 
foundation. — 2 

THis reſult makes it needleſs to ee! into the 
nature of the political engagements: the Europeans 
have entered into with the powers of India. If theſe 
great acquiſitions are hurtful, the treaties made to 
procure, them cannot be rational. If the merchants 
of Europe are wiſe, they will forego the rage of con- 
queſt, and the min hopes of 1 5 balagos 
of Al. 10 

Tux court of Dehly will finally. fink anita the 


weight of inteſtine diviſions, or fortune will raiſe up 


a. prince capable of reſtoring it. The government 
wall remain feudal, or once more become deſpotie. 
The empire will be divided into many independent 
ſtates, or will be ſubje& only to one maſter. Either 
the attas or the Moguls will become a ruling 
apr ; but the Europeans ſhould not be concerned 

ſe revolutions; whatever be the fate of Indoſ- 
1 the Indians will. till continue Hes an manufac- 
1 . we ſhall. barn them. 
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IT would be needleſs to allege, that the ſpirit B © 2 K 
which has always prevailed in thoſe countries has 8 


forced us to depart from their common rules of trade; 


that we are in arms upon the coaſts; that this poſition ; 


unavoidably obliges us to interfere with the affairs of 
our neighbours z and that, if we avoid all intercourſe 
with them, ſuch a reſerve will certainly prove ex- 
tremely detrimental to our intereſts. Theſe fears 
will appear groundleſs to ſenſible men, who know 
that a war in thoſe diſtant regions mult be ſtill more 
fatal to the Europeans than to the natives; and that 
the conſequence will be, that we muſt either” ſubdue 
the whole, which is ſcarcely poſſible, or be for ever 
expelled from a country where it is our advantage to 
maintain our connections. | 
THe love of order and tranquillity would even 
make it deſirable to extend theſe pacific views; arid, 
far from thinking that great poſſeſſions are neceſſary, 
time will probably diſcoyer even the inutility of for- 
tied poſts. The Indians are naturally gentle and hu- 
mane, though cruſhed under the ſevere burden of 
deſpotiſm. The nations, who formerly traded with 
them, always commended them for their candor and 
honeſty. The Indians are now in a ſtate of confu- 
ſion, equally alarming to them and to us. Our ambi- 
tion has carried diſcord into all parts of their country, 


and our rapaciouſneſs has inſpired them with hatred, 


fear, and contempt for our continent ; they look up- 


on us as conquerors, uſurpers, and opprefſory; fan- 


guinary and avaricious men. This is the character 


we have acquired in the eaſt. Our examples have in- 


creaſed the number of their national vices, at the 
ſame time that we have Wag them to ads in guard 
againſt ours. 

Ir in our tranſactions with the Indians we bad been 


guided by principles of probity ; if we had ſhewn 


them, 
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BOOK them, that mutual advantage is the baſis of com- 
mmercez if we had encouraged their cultivation, and 


manufactures, by exchanges equally advantageous to 


both; we ſhould inſenſibly have gained their affecti- 
ons. If we had fortunately taken care to preſerve 
their confidence in our dealings with them, we might 


have removed their prejudices, and, perhaps, changed 


their form of government. We ſhould have ſucceed- 
ed ſo far as to have lived amongſt them, and trained 
up civilized nations around us, who would have 
protected our ſettlements for our mutual intereſts. 
Every one of our eſtabliſhments would have been to 
each nation in Europe as their native country, where 
they would have found a ſure protection. Our ſitua- 
tion in India is the conſequence of our profligacy, 

and of the ſanguinary ſyſtems we have introduced 
there. The Indians imagine nothing is due to us, 
becauſe all our actions have ſhewn that we did not | 
think ourſelves under any ties with reſpe& to them. 
Tis ſtate of perpetual contention is diſpleaſing 
to moſt of the Aſiatic nations, and they ardently wiſh 
for a happier change. The diſorder of our affairs 
muſt have inſpired us with the ſame ſentiments. 
If we are all in the ſame diſpoſitions, and if one com- 
mon intereſt really inclines us to peace and harmony, 
the moſt effectual way to attain this deſirable end 
would perhaps be, that all the European nations, 
who trade to India, ſhould agree among themſelves 
to preſerve a neutrality in thoſe remote ſeas, which 
ſhould never be interrupted by the diſturbances that 
ſo frequently happen on our own continent. If we 
could once conſider ourſelves as members of one 


1 eat commonwealth, we ſhould not want thoſe forces 


which make us odious abroad, and ruin us at home. 
But, as our preſent ſpirit of diſcord will not permit 
us to expect that ſuch a change can ſoon take place, 

8 | it 
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it remains only that we now conſider, whether Eu- B 0.0 K 
rope ought Rill to Carry on the India trade * charter 
companies, or to make it a free trade. 

Ir this queſtion were to be decided upon general Whether 

2 . Europe 
principles, it would be eaſily anſwered. If we alk ought to 
whether, in a ſtate which allows any particular branch lay open 

1 A a the trade 

of trade, every citizen has a right to partake of it; to Iadia, 
the anſwer is ſo plain as to leave no room for diſ- or carry it 


cuſſion. It would be unnatural, that ſubjects who wg 
ſhare alike the burden and public expence of civil charters. 
ſociety, ſhould not be alike partakers of the benefits 

ariſing from the compact that unites them ; they would 

have cauſe to complain, that they ſuſtain all the in- 
conveniences of ſociety, and are deprived of the ad- 
vantages they expected to receive from it. 

On the other hand, political notions are perfectly 
reconcileable with theſe ideas of juſtice. It is well 
known that freedom is the very ſoul of commerce, 
and that nothing elſe can bring it to perfection. It is 
generally allowed that competition awakens induſtry, 
and gives it all the vigour it is capable of acquiring. 
Vet, for upwards of a century, the practice has con- 
ſtantly been contradictory to theſe principles. 

ALL the nations of Europe, that trade to India, 
carry on that commerce by excluſive companies; and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that this practice is plauſible, 
becauſe it is hardly conceivable that great and enlight- 
ened nations ' ſhould have been under a miſtake for 
above a hundred years on ſo important a point, and 
that neither experience nor argument ſhould have 
undeceived them. We muſt conclude therefore that 
either the advocates for liberty have given too great 
a latitude to their principles, or the favourers of ex- 
cluſive privilege have too ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch limitations; poſſibly, both parties, 
from too great an * to their reſpective opi- 


nions, 
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nions, have been deceived, and are equally diſtant 
from the truth. | | 


Eve K ſince this famous queſtion has been debated, 
it has always been thought to be a very ſimple one; 


it has always been ſuppoſed that an India company 


muſt neceſſarily be excluſive, and that its exiſtence 


Was eſſentially connected with its privilege. Hence 


the advocates for a free trade have aſſerted that exclu- 
five privileges were odious ; and, therefore, that there 
ought to be no company. Their vpponents have ar- 
gued, on the contrary, that the nature of things re- 
quired a company; and therefore that there muſt be 
an excluſive charter, But if we can make it appear 
that the reaſons urged againſt charters prove nothing 
againſt companies in general, and that the circum- 
ſtances, which may render it neceſſary to have an In- 
dia company, do not ſupply any argument in favour 
of a charter; if we can demonſtrate that the nature 
of things requires, indeed, a powerful aſſociation, a 
company for the India trade; but that the excluſive 
charter is connected only with particular cauſes, in- 
ſomuch that the company may exiſt without the 
charter; we ſhall then have traced the ſource of the 
commion exror, and found out the ſolution of the 
difficulty, | tt; bag 
LET 'us inquire what conſtitutes the particular 
nature of commercial tranſactions. It is the climate, 
the produce, the diſtance of places, the form of the 
government, the genius and manners of the people 
who are ſubject to it. In the trade with India, the 
merchant muſt undertake a voyage of ſix thouſand 
miles in ſearch of the commodities which the coun- 
try ſupplies: he muſt arrive there at a certain ſeaſon, 
and wait till another for the proper winds to return 
home. Therefore every voyage takes up about two 
years, and the proprietors of the veſſels muſt wait 
4 this 
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this time for their returns. T his is the firſt and a 


very material circumſtance. 
THe nature of a government in which there is 


to have any public markets, or to lay up any ſtores. 


Let us repreſent to ourſelyes men who are depreſſed 


neither ſafety nor property will not permit the people 


and corrupted by deſpotiſm, workmen who are una- | 


ble to undertake any thing of themſelves; and, on 
the other hand, nature more liberal in her gifts, than 


power is rapacious, ſupplying a ſlothful people with 
food ſufficient for their wants and their deſires; and 


we ſhall wonder that any induſtry ſhould be found in 


India. And indeed it may be affirmed, that ſcarce - 


any manufacture would be carried on thaw, if the 
workmen were not encouraged by ready- money, or if 


the goods were not engaged for a year before they are 


wanted, One third of the money is paid at the time 
the work is ordered, another when it-is half done, and 
the remainder on delivery of the goods. From this 
mode of payment there is a conſiderable difference 
made, both in price and in the quality of the goods ; 


but from hence likewiſe ariſes a neceflity of having 


one's capital out a year longer, that is, three years 
inſtead of two. This is an alarming circumſtance 
for a private man, eſpecially if we conſider the large- 
neſs of the capital that is 8 for ſuch under- 
takings. 

As the charges of navigation and the aten are 
very great, they cannot be ſupported without bring- 
ing home complete cargoes, that is, cargoes of a mil- 


lion or a million and a half of livres (about 54, 700l. 


on an average) at prime-coſt in India. Where ſhall 


we find merchants, or even men poſſeſſed of a ſufſi- 
cient capital to enable them to advance ſuch a ſum, 


to be reimburſed only at the end of three years? 
dannn there are very few in Europe; and among 
thoſe 
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thoſe who might have the power, ſcarce any would 
have the will. If we conſult experience, we ſhall 
find that men of moderate fortunes only are the per- 
ſons who are inclined - to run great riſques, in order 
to make great profits. But when once a man is poſ- 
ſeſſed of an ample fortune, he is inclined to enjoy it, 
and to enjoy it with ſecurity. The defire of riches 
cannot indeed be ſatisfied by the poſſeſſion of them, 
which, on the contrary, frequently increaſes it ; 
but, at the ſame time, the pofleſſion of wealth fur- 
niſhes various means of gratifying that deſire without 


either trouble or danger. This opens to our view 


the neceſſity of entering into aſſociations, where a 
number of men will not ſcruple to be concerned, 

becauſe every individual will venture but a ſmall part 
of his fortune, and will rate the meaſure of his pro- 
fits upon the united ſtock of the whole ſociety. This 
neceſſity will appear ſtill more evident, if we conſider 


how the buſineſs of buying and ſelling is managed in 


India, and what precautions it requires. | 

| To make a previous agreement for a cargo, above 
fifty different agents muſt be employed, who are diſ- 
perſed in different parts, at the diſtance of three, 
four, and five hundred leagues from each other. 
When the work is done, it muſt be examined and 


meaſured; otherwiſe the goods would ſoon be found 


faulty, from the want of honeſty in the workmen, 
who'are equally corrupted by the nature of their go- 
vernment, and by the influence of crimes of every 
kind which the Europeans have ſet them the nee 
of for theſe three centuries paſt. | 
AFTER all theſe details, there are Rill 5 opera- 

tions remaining equally neceſſary. There muſt be 
whitſters, men to beat the linens, packers, and bleach- 
ing-grounds, which muſt be ſupplied with pools of 
was fit for the purpoſe. It would certainly be very 

difficult 
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difficult for individuals, to attend and to obſerve all BOOK 
theſe precautions; but even admitting it poſſible for . 
induſtry to effect this, yet it could only be done as 
long as each of them could keep up a continued trade, — 
and regularly ſhip off freſh cargoes. All theſe parti- 
culars are not to be executed in a ſhort time, and 
not without eſtabliſhed connections. Every private 
man, therefore, ſhould be able to fit out a ſhip annu- 
ally during three years, that is, to diſburſe four mil- 
lions of livres (17 5,0001.) This is evidently im- 
poſſible; and it is plain that ſuch an undertaking can 
only be carried into execution by a ſociety. . 
Bur, perhaps, ſome commercial houſes will be 
eſtabliſhed in India, on purpoſe to tranſact this pre- 
vious buſineſs, and to keep cargoes in readineſs for 
the ſhips that are to be ſent off to Europe. 
THis eſtabliſhment of trading-houſes at fix thou- 
ſand leagues from the mother-country, with the im- 
menſe ſtock that would be requiſite to pay the weavers 
in advance, ſeems to be a viſionary ſcheme, inconſiſt- 
ent with reaſon and experience. Can it be ſeriouſly 
imagined that any merchants, who have already ac- 
quired a fortune in Europe, will tranſmit it to Aſia 
to purchaſe a ſtock of muſſins, in expectation of ſhips 
that, perhaps, may never arrive, or, if they ſhould, 
may be but few in number, and may not have a ſuffi- 
cient capital to purchaſe with ? On the contrary, we 
ſee that every European, who has made a ſmall for- 
tune in India, is defirous of returning home; and, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to increaſe it by thoſe eaſy.me- 
thods that private trade and the ſervice of the com- 
panies offers in that country, he is rather anxious to 
come and enjoy it with tranquillity in his own. 
Ir other proofs and examples were neceſſary, we 
need only attend to what paſſes in America. If we 
could ſuppoſe that commerce, and the hopes of the 
| profits 
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profits ariſing from it, were capable of alluring rich 


Europeans to quit their native country, it would cer- 
tainly be in order to ſettle in that part of the world 
which is much nearer than Aſia, and where they 
would find the ſame laws and manners as in Europe. 
It might naturally be ſuppoſed that the merchants 
ſhould previouſly buy up the ſugars of the planters, 
and keep them in readineſs to be delivered to the Eu- 
ropean ſhips as ſoon as they arrive, on receiving other 
commodities in exchange, which they would after- 
wards ſell to the planters when they wanted them. 
But it is quite the contrary. The merchants ſettled 
in America are nothing more than commiſſaries or 
factors, who tranſact the exchanges between the plant- 
ers and the Europeans; and are ſo far from being able 
to carry on any conſiderable trade on their own ac- 
count, that, when a ſhip has not met with an oppor- 
tunity of diſpoſing of her lading, it is left in truſt, on 
account of the owner, in the hands of the commiſſary 
to whom it was conſigned. It is reafonable, there- 
fore, to conclude, that what is not practiſed in Ame- 
er ſtill be leſs ſo in Aſia, where a larger ſtock 
would be wanted, and greater difficulties muſt be en- 
countered. Add to this, that the ſuppoſed eſtabliſh- 
ment of commercial houſes in India would not ſuper- 
cede the neceſſity of forming companies in Europe; 
becauſe it would be equally neceſſary to diſburſe 
twelve or fifteen hundred thouſand livres (about 
60,0001. on an average) for the fitting out of every 
ſhip, which could never return into the ſtock till the 
third year at ſooneſt. | fe 
2 neceſſity being once proved in every poſſible 
caſe, it is manifeſt that the trade of India is of ſuch 
a nature, that very few merchants, if any, can under- 
take it upon their own bottom, or carry it on by them- 
{clyes, and without the help of a great number of part- 
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ers. Having demonſtrated the neceſſity of theſe ſo- 
cieties, we muſt now - endeavour to prove, that their 
intereſt and the nature of things would incline them 
to unite in one and the ſame company. 

THis propoſition depends upon'two principal rea- 
ſons : the danger of competition in the purchaſes and 
ales, and the neceſſity of aſſortments. | 
Tux competition of buyers and ſellers reduces the 
commodities to their juſt value. When the compe- 
tition of ſellers is greater than that of buyers, the 
goods ſell for leſs than they are worth; and, when 


there are more buyers than ſellers, their price is raiſed 


beyond their ordinary value. Let us apply this to the 
India trade. 


Wurd we ſuppoſe that this trade will extend in 
proportion to the number of private ſhips ſent there, 
we are not aware that this multiplicity will only in- 
creaſe the competition on the ſide of the buyers; 


whereas it is not in our power to increaſe it on the 
fide of the ſellers. It is juſt the ſame as if we were 


to adviſe a number of traders to bid over one another, 
in order to obtain their goods at a cheaper rate. 


THE Indians ſcarce make any conſumption of the 


produce either of our lands or of our manufactures. 
They have few wants, little ambition, and no great ſ ſhare 
of induſtry. They would readily diſpenſe with the 
gold and ſilver of America, which is fo far from pro- 
curing them any enjoyments, that it only ſerves to 
ſupport the tyranny under which they areopprefſed. 
Thus, as all objects of exchange have no value but 
in proportion to the wants or the fancy of the” . 
changers, it is evident that in India our com 
are worth very little, while thoſe we buy there are of 


great value. As long as no Indian ſhips come into 


our harbours to carry away our ſtuffs and our metals, 
we may venture to affirm that thoſe people are not in 
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want of us, and will conſequently make their own 
terms in all their dealings with us. Hence it follows, 
that the greater number there are of European mer- 
chants who are concerned in this trade, the more the 
produce of India will riſe, and our own ſink, in va- 
lue; and that at laſt it will be only by immenſe ex- 
ports that we ſhall be able to procure any India goods 
at all. But if, in conſequence of this order of things, 
each particular ſociety is obliged to export more mo- 
ney, without bringing home more goods, its trade 
muſt be very diſadvantageous, and the ſame competi- 
tion that began its ruin in Aſia will complete it in Eu- 
rope; becauſe the number of ſellers being then great- 
er, while that of buyers ſtill continues the ſame, the 
ſocieties will be obliged to ſell at a lower price, after 
having bought at an advanced one. 

THE article of aſſortments is not of leſs * 
quence. By aſſortments is meant the combination of 
all the ſeveral ſorts of commodities that the different 
parts of India produce; a combination which is pro- 
portioned to the preſent plenty or ſcarcity of each kind 
of commodity i in Europe. On this chiefly depends 
the ſucceſs and all the profits of the trade. But no- 


7 thing would be more difficult in the practice for pri- 


vate ſocieties than this aſſortment. How, indeed, 
ſhould theſe ſmall. ſocieties, unconnected with each 
other, whoſe intereſt: it is to conceal their mutual 
tranſactions, acquire the knowledge that is requiſite 
for this important purpoſe? How could they direct 
ſuch a multitude of agents as muſt be employed ? It 
is plain that the ſupercargoes and commiſſaries, in- 
capable of general views, would be all afking for the 

fame fort of goods at the ſame time, in hopes of mak - 
ing a greater profit. This would of courſe enhance 
the price of that article in India, and lower it in Eu- 
rope, to the great detriment of the owners, and of the 


nation in 
ALL 
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ALL theſe conſiderations. would certainly be per- 
ceived by the captains of ſhips and by the men of pro- 
perty, who would be ſolicited to enter into theſe ſo- 
cieties. They would be diſcouraged by the fear of 
having a competition with other ſocieties, either in 
the purchaſe, the ſale, or the making- up of the aſſort- 
ments. The number of theſe ſocieties would ſoon be 


reduced; and trade, inſtead of extending, would con- 


ſtantly decline, and at laſt be entirely loſt. 

IT would, therefore, be for the intereſt of theſe 
private ſocieties, as we have before obſerved, to unite 
together; becauſe then all their agents, both on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and on that of Malabar and in- 
Bengal, being united and directed by one conſiſtent 
ſyſtem, would jointly labour in the ſeveral factories 
to collect proper aſſortments for the cargoes that were 
to be ſent away from the chief factory, ſo that the 


whole ſhould make a complete aſſortment when brought 


home, being collected upon an uniform plan, and 


proportioned according to the orders and nas 
ſent from Europe. 


Bur it would be in vain to 9 that any Guok 
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union could take place without the aſſiſtance of go- 
vernment. In ſome caſes, men require to be encou- 


raged; and it is chiefly, as in the preſent inſtance, 
when they are afraid of being denied that protection 
which they ſtand in need of, or apprehenſive that fa- 
vours may be granted to others, which may be inju- 
rious to them. Government would find it their in- 


tereſt to encourage this aſſociation, as it is certainly 


the ſureſt, if not the only way, to procure, at the moſt 
reaſonable prices, the India goods that are wanted for 


home-conſumption, and for exportation. This truth 
will. appear more ſtriking from a very ſumple inſtance. 

Lr us ſuppoſe a merchant, who freights a; ſhip 
for India with a Foniderable: ſtock, Will he commiſ- 
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fion ſeveral agents at the ſame place to buy the goods 
he wants? This cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed ; be- 
cauſe he will be ſenſible, that, each of them endea· | 


vouring to execute his orders with as much ſecreſy as 


poſſible, they would neceſſarily i injure one another, 
and muſt conſequently enhance the price of the goods; 
ſo that he would have a lefs quantity of the commo- 
dity for the ſame ſum than if he had employed but one 
agent. The application is eaſy ; government is the 
merchant, and the company is the agent. 

Wr have now proved only that in the India trade 
the nature of things requires that the ſubjects of one 
country ſhould unite into one company, both for their 
own: intereſt and for that of the ſtate; but nothing has 
yet appeared, from whence it can'be inferred that this 
company mult be an excluſive one. We imagine, on 
the contrary, that the excluſive privilege always grant- 
ed to theſe companies depends on particular cauſes, 
which have no eſſential connection with this trade. 

Wu the ſeveral nations in Europe began to find 
that i it was their intereſt to take a part in the trade of 
India, which individuals refuſed to do," though none 
were excluded from it, they found themſelves under a 
neceſſity of forming companies, and giving them every 
encouragement that ſo difficult an undertaking requir- 


ed. Capitals were advanced to them; they were in- 


with all the attributes of ſovereign power ; per- 
mitted to ſend ambaſſadors; and empowered to make 
peace and war; a privilige which, unfortunately for 
them and for mankind, they have too often exerciſed. 
It was found neceſſary at the ſame time to ſecure to 
them the means of indemnifying themſelves for the 
expences of ſettlements, which muſt be very conſi- 
derable. This gave riſe to excluſive privileges, which 


at firſt were granted for a term of years; and after- 


"+ ſhall now explain. 


wards made perpetual, from circumſtances which we 
Tux 
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Tu brilliant prerogatives granted to the compa- B * K 
nies, were in fact ſo many impediments to trade. 
The right of having fortreſſes implied the neceſſity of 
building and defending them; that of having troops 
implied the obligation of paying and recruiting them. 
It was the ſame with regard to the permiſſion of ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors, and concluding treaties with the In- 
dian princes.. All theſe privileges were attended with 
expences merely. of parade, fit only to check the pro- 
greſs of trade, and to intoxicate the agents and factors 
ſent by the companies into. India, who on their arrival 
fancied themſelves ſovereigns, and acted accordingly. 
 NaTiqns, however, found it very convenient to 
have ſome kind of ſettlements in Aſia, which appa- 
| rently were attended with no coſt; and as it was rea- 
ſonable, While the companies bore all the expences, 
, that all the profits ſhould: be ſecured to them, the 
privileges. have been continued. But if the ſeveral 
nations, inſtead of attending only to this pretended 


J cxconomy, which could be but temporary, had ex- 
f tended their views to futurity, and connected all the 
5 extents which muſt naturally be brought about in the 
4 courſe of a number of years; they muſt have foreſeen 
y that the expences of ſovereignty, which can never be 
5 aſcertained, becauſe they depend upon numberleſs 
a political contingencies, would intime abſorb both the 
1 profits and the ſtock of a trading company; that then 
* the public treaſury muſt be exhauſted, to aſſiſt w_ x 
bo chartered company: and that this aſſiſtance, bei 
4, granted too late, could only remedy the miſchiefs that 
ih had already happened, without removing the cauſe of 
he them, ſo that I never riſe —.8 _ 
il degree of i importance. , ene Sfi2- T6 met 
ich Bur why ſhould not ſtates at length be; FEST 
"i ed Why ſhould they not take upon themſelves a 
_ charge which properly Eats them, and the bur- 
You. II. L. dien 
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mes Avery fall upon. thaw? CT hers would be then 


no further need of an excluſive privilege. The com- 
panies which ſubſiſt at preſent, and are of great im 
portance on account of their old connections and eſta- 
bliſned credit, ſhould be ſupported with the greateſt 
care, The appearance of monopoly would vaniſh for 
ever; and their freedom might enable them to purſue 
ſome new track, which they could not think of whilſt 
they were encumbered with the charges annexed to 
the charter. On the other hand, eommeree, _ 
open to all the members of the community; would 
proſper and flouriſn by their induſtry, new difcove- 
ries would be attempted and new enterprizes form- 
ed. The trade from one part of India to another; 
„ the certainty. of a: market in Europe, would 
become conſiderable andſſextenſive. Fhe sompanies; 
attentiye to theſe i improvements, would regulate theit 
dealings by the ſucceſs; of private trade; and this 
emulation, which: would not be injurious ta any ina 
dividual, would be beneficial to the ſeveral fates? 
W᷑ꝭ apprehend this ſyſtem would tend to reconeile 
all, intereſts, and is conſiſtent with alli principles. It 
ſeems to be liable: to no reaſonable objection, either 
on the part of the advocates; for the excluſive charter, 
— whozcontend:for'a free trade: 
I the former ſhould aſſert, that the companies 
without, the excliiave charter would have but a preeas 
rigus| exiſtence, andi would ſoon be ruined by private 
traders 3 I ſhould anſwer them, that-they were nut 
ſincere, when they:affiemed: that private trade cou 
never ſueceed. F ot, if it could poſſibly oecaſion the 
ruin of that of the companies, as they noh pretend 
it can only effect tliis by enigroſſing every branch of 
their trade againſt their will, by a ſuperiority of panes 
ers, and by: the n a Wr 
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is it that really conſtitutes our companies? It is their 
ſtock, their ſhips, their factories, or. their excluſive 
charter. What is it that has always. ruined them? 
Extravagant expences, abuſes of every kind, viſionary 
undertakings; in a word, bad adminiſtration, far more 
deſtructive than competition. But if the diſtribution 
of their powers is made with prudence and ceconomy, 
if the ſpirit of property directs their operations, there 


is no obſtacle which they n e . ueceſs | 
which they may not expect. 
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Bur would not this ſuceeſs give umbrage to the: 


advocates: for freedom? Would they not in their 


turn urge; that thoſe rich and powerful companies 


would alarm private men, and in ſome meaſure de- 
ſtroy that general atk; eee fone wh is 
neceſlary to trade? 


Wx ſhould not b g at this objetion EW 


them: for men, both in their actions and opinions, 


are more commonly guided by ſyſtem than by facts. 
I do not except from this error the greateſt part ve 
our writers upon revenue. Commercial and civi 

liberty are the two tutelar deities of — 
we all reverence as well as they Buty that We may 
not be influenced by mere words, let us attend to the 
idea they are meant to convey. . Let: us-aſkithoſe/en- 
thuſiaſts for liberty, what they would wiſh; whether 


they would have the laws entirely aboliſhathoſe anti- 


ent companies, that every citizen might freely par- 


take of this trade, and ſhould equally have the ſame 
means of. procuring: the enjoyments of life and the 
ſame reſources to raiſe a fortune? But if ſuch laws, 
with all their appearances of liberty, are in fact to- 


tally excluſtveg let us not be induced by this falſe 


reaſoning to adopt them. When the ſtate allows all 
its members to carry on a trade that requires à large 
ſtock, and which conſequently very few are able to 
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B. oy K ” undertake ; I would aſk, what advantage ariſes to the 
— poeople in general: From. this regulation? It ſeems as 
if one meant to laugh at their credulity, in permit- 
ting them to undertake what they cannot execute. 
If the companies are totally ſuppreſſed, there will be 
no India trade, or it will * oO carried on 5 _ | 
capital merchants. . 
I WòIEI go further ſtill, and; waiving the 3 
tion of the excluſive charter, venture to affirm that 
the India companies, from the nature of their forma- 
tion, have given opportunities to feveral people to 
W | become ſharers in their trade, who would otherwiſe 
1 never have been concerned in it. Let us take a re- 
view of the number of perſons, in all ſtations and of 
| all ages, that are proprietors, and partake of the pro- 
| fits of the trade, and it muſt be owned, that it would 
have been far more circumſcribed if it had been in 
private hands; that the formation of companies has 
only diffuſed while it ſeemed to reſtrain it; and that 
the moderate price of the ſhares muſt be a powerful 
motive to the people, to wiſh for the preſervation of 
an eſtabliſnment, which opens to them a track from 
which they would for E have ban ns 27. A 
free trade. | | 
WI believe, indeed, Abu both companies 5 BEE 
vate/men might equally ſucceed without injuring one 
"i or creating any mutual jealouſies. The 
anies might ſtill purſue thoſe great objects, 
whi ch, by their nature and extent, can only be ma- 
naged by a wealthy and powerful aſſoeiation . Private 
men, on the contrary, would confine themſelves to 
ſuch objects as are ſcareely attended to by a great 
company, but might, by proper ceconomy, and the 
combination of many ſmall fortunes, nn a e 
of 3 FCC 
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STAT ESM EN, who by their talents are called to the B 0 © K 
direction of public affairs, muſt determine this point, * 


and rectify the ideas of an obſcure citizen, who may 
have been miſled by his want of experience. The 


ſyſtem of politics cannot too ſoon nor too deeply be 


applied to regulate a trade which ſo eſſentially con- 


cerns the fate of nations, and will, probably, W | 


be an object of the greateſt importance. 
To put an end to all intercourſe between Furope 
and India, that luxury, which has made ſuch rapid 


progreſs in our part of the world, ſhould be baniſhed 
from every ſtate. Our effeminacy ſhould not create 


2 thouſand: wants unknown to our forefathers. The 
rivalſhip of trade ſhould no longer agitate the ſeveral 
nations who vie with each other in amaſſing riches. 
Such a revolution ſhould take place in the manners, 


cuſtoms, and opinions of men, as is never likely to 


happen. We ſhould: regulate our actions according 
to the principles of ne which we go to 0m 


abandoned for ever. 


SUCH are the laſt refleQions el to us O'S” 
reſpect to the connections of Europe with _ . 
let us now turn our AA. 05 to e FIC 
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Diſcovery of America: Conqueſt of Mexico and Leu 
ments of the Spaniards in that oy of the aue weer. 
25 


BOOK WE hiſtory IRE 1 
1 to our view. The ſucceſſive repreſentation of great 


Parallel of 
antient and 
modern 


revolutions, 0 manners, and extraordinary events, 
will become more and more intereſting, the more un- 
common it is to meet with incidents that bear any 
reſemblance to them. The period of founding and 


of ſubverting empires is paſt. The man, before 


whom the world w flint, is no more. The ſeveral 
nations of the earth, after repeated ſhocks, after all 
the ſtruggles between ambition and liberty, ſeem at 


length totally reconciled with the wretched tranquil- 
lity of ſervitude; Battles are now fought with can- 


non for the purpoſe of taking a few towns, and of 
gratifying the caprices of a few powerful men: for- 
merly they were fought with the ſword, in order to 
overthrow and to eſtabliſh kingdoms, or to aven 

the natural rights of mankind. The hiſtory of the 
world is become inſipid and trifling ; and yet men are 
not become more happy. A regular and conſtant ſyſ- 
tem of oppreſſion has ſucceeded to the tumults and 
ſtorms of conqueſt ; and we behold with a degree of 
indifference the various ranks of ſlaves combating 


each other with their chains, for the amuſement of 
their maſters. 


Evnorz, that part of the globe which has moſt 
Influence over the reſts ſeems to haye fixed itſelf ona 


. | | ſolid 


ſolid 8 foundation. It is compoſed of com- 


miunities that are almoſt equally. powerful, enlighten- 
ed, extenſive, and jealous. They will eneroach per- 


petually zupon each other ; and, in the midſt of this 
continued fluctuation, ſome will be extended, others 
more limited, and the balance will alternately incline 
to different ſides, without ever being entirely deſtroy- 
ed. The fanaticiſm of religion, and the ſpirit of con- 
queſt, thoſe two diſturbers of the univerſe, operate 
no longer. That great machine, ,whoſe extremity 
was attached to the earth, and whoſe centre of mo- 
tion was in heaven, is now broken: and kings begin 
to diſcover (though not for the happineſs of their peo- 


ple, for whom they have very. little care, but for their 


own private intereſt) that the great end of govern- 
ment is to obtain riches and ſecurity. Hence large 


armies are kept up, frontiers are fortified, - and. trade 


is encouraged. 


„ail II 


A. SPIRIT. of barter and exchange hath art -—YÞ * 
Europe, that ſeems to open a vaſt ſcene of ſpeculati- 3 


on to individuals, but is only conſiſtent with peace 
and tranquillity. A, war, among commercial nati- 


ons, is 2 e that 3 Ree. all it it is a 


is not far off, when the tacit. ſanction of i: Theme 
will extend to the private engagements between ſub- 


jects of different nations; and when thoſe bankrupt- 
cies, the effects of which are felt at immenſe diſtances, 


will become concerns of government. In theſe mer- 
cantile ſtates, the diſcovery of an iſland, the importa- 
tion of a neu commodity, the invention of ſome. uſe- 
ful machine, the conſtruction of a port, the eſtabliſh- 


ment of a factory, the carrying off a branch of trade 


from a rival nation, will all become the moſt import- 


ant tranſactions; 3 and the anpals of nations muſt 
hereafter 
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BOOK hereafter be written by commercial philoſophers, as 
IF | they were formerly by hiſtorical orators. 
—— 


Antient re- | 


volutions of 


Spain. 


_ 


| culture, received W applauſe. 


Tux diſcovery of a new world was alone ſufficient 
to furniſh matter for our curioſity. A vaſt continent 
entir oy uncultivated, human nature reduced to the 
mere animal ſtate, fields without harveſts, treaſures 
without proprietors, ſocieties without policy, and 
men without manners, what an intereſting and in- 
ſtructive ſpectacle would theſe have formed for a 
Locke, a Buffon, or a Monteſquieu ! What could 
have been ſo aſtoniſhing, ſo delightful, ſo affecting, 
as an account of their voyage] But the image of rude 
unpoliſhed nature is already disfigured. We ſhall 
endeavour to collect the features of it, though now 
half effaced, as ſoon as we have made the reader ac- 
quainted with thoſe rapacious and cruel chriſtians, 
whom unfortunately chance conducted to this mn, 
hemiſphere. 

Spain, which was known in the firſt ages 1 
the names of Heſperia and Iberia, was inhabited by 
people, who, defended on one ſide by the ſea, and on 
the other by the Pyrenees, enjoyed in peace an agree- 
able climate and a fruitful country, and who govern- 
ed themſelves according to their own cuſtoms. The 
ſouthern part of this nation had in ſome degree emerg- 


ed from its ſtate of barbariſm, by ſome trifling con- 


nections it had formed with foreigners; but the in- 


habitants on the coaſts of the ocean reſembled all 


thoſe nations which know no other occupation but 
that of the chace. They were ſo much attached to 
this kind of life, that they left the toils of agricul- 
ture to their wives; the fatigues of which they had 
encouraged them to ſupport 'by eſtabliſhing” general 


aſſemblies annually, in which thoſe women, who had 


moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the labours wy agri- 
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Sven was the ſituation of Spain, when the Car- 
thaginians turned their rapacious views upon a coun- 

try filled with riches, which were unknown to its in- 
habitants. Theſe merchants, whoſe ſhips covered 
the Mediterranean, introduced themſelves as friends, 
who came to barter ſeveral articles of convenience 


_ againſt metals that were thought to be uſeleſs. The 


temptations of a trade ſo advantageous in appearance 
ſeduced the Spaniards ſo powerfully, that they per- 
mitted the Carthaginians to build upon their coaſts 
houſes for their occaſional reſidence, magazines for 
the ſecurity of their merchandiſe, and temples for the 
exerciſe of their religion. Theſe eſtabliſhments in- 
ſenſibly became fortified places, of which this pow- 
er, whoſe policy was ſuperior to its military ſkill, 

availed itſelf to enſlave a credulous people, who were 
always divided among themſelves, and always irre- 
concilable in their enmities. By bribing ſome, and 
intimidating others, Carthage ſucceeded in ſubduing 
Spain, and even effected this with Spaniſh ſoldiers 
and Spaniſh wealth. 

| When the Carthaginians were become maſters of 
the moſt extenſive and moſt valuable part of this fine 
country, they ſeemed either to be ignorant of the 


means of eſtabliſhing their dominion there, or to ne- 


glect them. Inſtead of continuing to appropriate to 
themſelves the gold and filver, with which the con- 
quered nations were abundantly ſupplied from their 
mines, by exchanging commodities of little value for 
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thoſe metals, they choſe to ſeize them by force. Nor 


vas this ſpirit of tyranny confined to the body of the 


republic : the generals, the officers, 'the private men, 


and even the merchants, acted upon the ſame princi- 


ple. The violence of theſe proceedings threw the 


conquered provinces: into a {tate of deſpair, and ex- 


cited in thoſe which were yet free an extreme averſion 


for 
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for ſo intolerable a yoke... In this ſituation they all of 
them reſolved to accept of aſſiſtance, as fatal to them 
as their injuries were cruel. Spain became a theatre 


of jealouſy, ambition, and hatred, between Rome 


and Carthage. 


THE two commonwealths contended with pat 
obſtinacy for the empire of this beautiful part of Eu- 
rope; and, perhaps, it would finally have belonged 
to neither of them, if the Spaniards had continued 
quiet ſpectators of the conteſt, and left the rival na- 
tions time to deſtroy each other. But they choſe to 
become actors in the bloody ſcene, and thus reduced 
themſelves to be ſlaves to the Romans, in which ate 
they remained till the fifth century. 

In a ſhort time the degeneracy of thoſe maſters. of 
the world inſpired the ſavage nations of the north 
with the enterpriſing idea of invading the provinces 
that were ill-governed and ill-defended. The Suevi, 
the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, paſſed the 
Pyrencan mountains. Theſe barbarians, being rob- 
bers by profeſſion, were incapable of becoming eiti- 


zens, and made war upon each other. The Goths, 


ſuperior in abilities or good fortune, ſubdued the reſt, 
and reduced all the kingdoms of Spain into one; 
which, notwithſtanding the defects in its conſtituti- 
on, and the unbounded extortions of the Jews, Who 
were the only merchants, ſupported itſelf till the 


commencement of the eighth century. 


HE this period, the Moors, who had e 
a with that im petuoſity which was the charac- 

on ic of all their enterprizes, croſſed the ſea. They 
found | in Spain a king deſtitute of virtue and abili- 
ties; a multitude of courtiers, and no ſtateſmen ; 
ſoldiers deyoid of courage, and generals without ex- 


perience ; an effeminate people, holding the govern- 


weng in contempt, and diſpoſed to change. their maſ- 
ter 
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ter and they alſo found rebels, who joined them for 


the ſake of plundering, burning, and maſſacring all 
that oppoſed them. In leſs than three years, the ſo- 
vereignty of the chriſtians was deſtroyed; and that of 
the infidels eſtabliſned upon a ſolid foundation. 
SPAIN. was indebted to its conquerors for the firſt 
principles. of taſte, humanity, - politeneſs, and philo- 
ſophy; as alſo for introducing among them ſeveral 
arts, and a conſiderable trade. Theſe brilliant proſ- 
pects were not of long duration. They were ſoon 
diſſipated by the numberleſs ſects that aroſe among 
the conquerors, and the irreparable faults they com- 
mitted in eſtabliſhing diſtinct ſovereigns in all the 
principal towns of their dominion. | 
DvuxinG this time, the Goths, who, to deren 
themſelves from the power of the Mohammedans, 
had ſought an aſylum in the extremity of the Aſtu- 
rias, were labouring under the yoke of anarchy, 
plunged in a barbarous ſtate of ignorance, oppreſt by 
their fantaſtical prieſts, languiſhing under inexpreſſi- 
ble poverty, and perpetually haraſſed by civil wars. 
Under the influence of theſe calamities, far from 
thinking to avail themſelves of the diviſions ſubſiſting 
among their enemies, they were ſufficiently happy in 
being forgotten, or in not being known by them. 
But as ſoon as the crown, which was originally elec- 
tive, became hereditary in the tenth century; as ſoon 
as the nobility and biſhops became incapable of diſ- 


turbing the ſtate; and that the people raiſed from 


ſlavery were admitted to a ſhare of the government; 


the national ſpirit began to revive. The Arabians, 
attacked on every ſide, were ſucceſſively ſtripped of 


their conqueſts; and at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury they had but one little kingdom remaining. 


THe1R fall would have been more rapid, had they | 


n with a Powe that could bave united in one 


common 
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common center the conqueſts it gained over them. 

But the revolution was not effected in this manner. 
The Mohammedans were attacked by different chiefs, 
each of which was at the head of a diſtin& ſtate. 
Spain was divided into as many kingdoms as it con- 
tained provinces; and it was not till after a long 


time, : ſeveral ſucceſſions, wars, and revolutions, that 


theſe ſmall ſtates were at laſt united in the two mo- 
narchies of Caſtile and Arragon. After this, the 
marriage of Iſabella with Ferdinand having happily 
Joined all the crowns of Spain into one family, they 
found themſelves equal to the enterpriſe of N 
the kingdom of Granada. | | 
Tris ſtate, which ſcarcely occupied one eighth 
part of the peninſula of Spain, had always been in a 
flouriſhing condition from the time of the invaſion of 
the Saracens ; but its proſperity had increaſed in pro- 
portion as the ſucceſſes of the chriſtians had induced 
a greater number of infidels to take refuge there. It 
conſiſted of three millions of inhabitants. Through- 
out the reſt of-Europe there were no lands ſo well 


cultivated ; ſo numerous and improved manufactures; 


ſo regular and ſo extenſive a navigation. The public 
revenues amounted to ſeven millions of livres (about 


306,0001.) ; a prodigious ſum at a time when gold 
and filver were very ſcarce. 


Tuksx ſeveral advantages, far from deterring the 
monarchs of Caſtile and Arragon from invading Gra- 


nada, were the motives that principally incited them 


to the enterpriſe. They were obliged to carry on a 
ten years bloody war, in order to ſubdue this flou- 


riſhing province. The conqueſt of it was completed 
by the ſurrender of the n in the beginning of 


January, 1492. 


Ir was in theſe glorious circumſtances; that 
Chriſtopher n a man of obſcure birth, 
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whoſe knowledge of aſtronomy and navigation Was 
far ſuperior to that of his contemporaries, propoſed 
to the Spaniards, who were happy at home, to ag- 
grandize themſelves abroad. He was led by a ſecret 
impulſe to imagine that another continent certainly 
exiſted, and that he was the perſon deſtined to diſco- 
ver it. The idea of Antipodes, which ſuperſtition: 
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had condemned as heretical and impious, and reaſon 


itſelf had treated as chimerical, appeared to this pene- 
trating genius to have its foundation in truth. This 
idea, perhaps the greateſt that ever entered into the 
human mind, took ſtrong poſſeflion of his imagina- 
tion; and, having in vain propoſed the acquiſition: 
of a new hemiſphere to his native country Genoa, to 


Portugal where he then reſided, and even to England, 


which he might have expected would readily have 


concurred in any maritime enterpriſe, he at laſt com- 
municated his views and his projects to Iſabella. 

T' nx miniſters. of this princefs, who looked upon 
the ſcheme. of diſcovering a new world as the off - 
ſpring of a diſtempered brain, treated the author of it 
for ſome time with thoſe airs of contemptuous inſo- 
lence, which men in office often put on with thoſe 
who have nothing but genius to recommend them. 
But Columbus was not to be diſcouraged by any dif- 
ficulties; he poſſeſſed, as all men do who engage in 
extraordinary enterpriſes, a degree of enthuſiaſmy 
which renders them ſuperior to the cavils of the ig- 


norant, the contempt of the proud, the mean arts Of 
the covetous, and the delays of the indolent. At 


length, by perſeverance, ſpirit, and courage, joined 


to the arts of | prudence. and management, he ſur : | 


mounted every obſtacle. Having obtained three ſmalt 
veſſels, and ninety men, he ſet ſail on the third of 
Auguſt 1492 with the title of admiral and viceroy 
of the iſlands and territories he ſhould diſcover, 
3 5 HAvINxG 
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Havins failed a conſiderable length of time, the 
ſhips crews, terrified with the idea of the immenſe 
tract of ocean which lay between them and their na- 
tive country, began to deſpair of the ſucceſs of their 
undertaking. The diſcontent roſe to that height, 
that they more than once formed the deſign of throw 
ing Columbus over-board, and returning to Spain. 
The admiral concealed his chagrin as long as he 


could; but, when he found that a mutiny was ready 


to break out, he aſſured his companions; that, if he 
did not diſcover: land in three days, he would fail 
back to Europe. For ſome time paſt, on ſounding, 
he had found à bottom; and from other eircum- 
ſtances, which are ſeldom deceitful, he had reaſon to, 
conclude that he was not far from land! 5 

Tu new world was diſcovered in the month of 
Odober. Columbus landed on one of the Lucayas, 
or Bahama iſlands, which he called San-Salvador, 
and took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Iſabella. 
The Spaniards at that time did not conceive that 


| foe re be any injuſtice in ſeizing upon a coun · 


ich was not inhabited by chriſtiäns. 

Dink iſlanders, on ſeeing the ſhips; and a race of 
men. fo: different from their own, Wer terrific and 
ran away. The Spaniards caught ſome of them, 
treated them with great civility, "and UMA them 
loaded with preſents. es ene 

T's: behaviour entirely diffpated 1 fears' of the 
whals: nation: the inhabitants appeared upon the 
ſhore without arms. Several of them came on board. 
They viewed every thing with admiration. Their 
manners were free and open. They brought fruits. 


They aſſiſted the Spaniards in getting on ſhore, by 


taking them upon their ſhoulders. Phe inhabitants 
of the neighbouring iſlands ſhewed the ſame obliging 
„ 94g The ſaflors, Columbus to make 
* diſcoverics, 
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diſcoveries, every where met with the kindeſt recep- 
tion. Men, women, and children, were employed 
in procuring proviſions for them. They filled the 
hammocks where they ſlept with the fineſt cotton. 
But it was gold that the Spaniards wanted, and they 
ſoon found it. Several of the ſavages wore ornaments 
made of this precious metal, which they preſented to 
their new. gueſts; who on their part were more diſ- 
guſted with the naked appearance and fi implicity of 
theſe people, than touched with their kindneſs. They 
were incapable of diſcerning in them the genuine 
characters of nature. Surprized to find men of a cop- 
per colour without beards or hair on their bodies, 
they looked upon them as a race of imperfect animals, 
who were only to be treated with humanity till the 
neceſſary information was obtained in regard t to the 
neighbouring countries, and the gold mines. ; 8785 
Hav taken a view of ſeveral ſmaller! iſlands, 
Columbus; landed on the north fide of a lars e one 
called by the natives Hayti; to Which he gave the 
name, of Hiſpaniola, and wuich is not caffed San 
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Domingo: he was conducted thither by ſome ſavages 


of the. other iſlands, who o accο] panied him without 


the leaſt diſtruſt. and gave him to underſtand, that 


it was the great iſland which Furniſhed them with the 
metal the Spaniards were ſo eager to acquire. 


Fus iſſand of Hayti, Which is two hundred leagues | 


in length, and ſixty and in ſome places eighty in 


breadth, is divided — to welt by a chain of 5 


mountains, which occupy the center of the ifland; 
and are for the moſt partiſteep.; It was diſtributed in- 


to five populous kingdoms; the inhabitants of hien 


lived in perfect amity. Their Kings, who were called 
Caciques; were ſo much the indfe abſolute; as they 


were much beloved... The'eomplexion of theſe: peo- 


ple 


known by 
the name 


'Hi ore 
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ple was much fairer than in the other iſlands. They 
painted their bodies. The men went quite naked; 
The ke women wore a kind of.cotton petticoat, 
which reached no further than their knees. The 
girls, as well as the men, were naked. Their food 
was maize, roots, fruit, and ſhell-fiſh. As they were 
temperate, nimble, and active, but not ſtrong, they 
were averſe from labour, They lived free from care 


in af ſtate of agreeable indolence. Their time was 


ſpent in dancing, diverſion, and ſieep. By the ac- 
counts the Spaniards give of them, they ſhewed little 
marks of underſtanding; and indeed iſlanders, who 
live in a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of mankind, 
muſt of neceflity have very confined ideas. Detached 
ſocieties arrive at improvement by ſlow and difficult 
advances. They derive no advantages from thoſe 


| diſcoveries, which time and experience throw in the 


way of other people: neither do the chances of ac- 
quiring knowledge occur ſo frequently among them. 
Tux Spaniards themſelves confeſs, that theſe peo- 
ple were humane, void of malice and revenge, and 
almoſt diveſted of any paſſion whatever. They were 
ignorant, but ſhewed no deſire of being informed. 
This indifference, and the confidencę they repoſed in 
ſtrangers, prove that they were happy. Their hiſ- 
tory, and their notions of morality, were contained 


in à collection of ſongs, Which they learned from 
- their infancy; and they had, in common with all 


nations, ſome fables rd 4x the OC or wo 
human 0 35 5 


1 


W know little of. theve: religion, to b e 


i were, not much attached and it is probable. that 
| in this reſpect, as well as in many others, they have 


calumniated by the authors of their deſtruc- 


| wen; who pretend 2228 theſe nen man- 
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ners were ſo gentle, paid adoration to a number of BOOK - 
malevolent beings. The worſhippers of a malevo- Bo... 5 
lent deity can never be good themſelves. 
Tn had no law that limited the number of Mei 
wives. It was common for one of them to have ſome 
privileges and diſtinctions allotted to her; but. theſe 
gave her no authority over, the reſt; She was one 
whom the huſband loved the beſt; and by whom he 
thought himſelf beſt beloved. On the death of her 
huſband, ſhe ſometimes cauſed herſelf to be buried in 
the ſame grave with him. This was not a euſtom, a 
duty, or a point of honour, among theſe people 
but the wife found it impoſſible to ſurvive the object 
of her tendereſt affection. This freedom in love and 
marriage, which was authorised by their laws one 
manners, was by the Spaniards called debaucher 
licentiouſneſs, and vice: and to the pretended — 
ceſſiye indulgence of the iſlandets in this particular, 
they attributed the riſe of a diſtemper, which, as a 
philoſophical phyſician has lately demonſtrated in a 
treatiſe on the origin of the venereal diſeaſe, was 
known i in Europe. before the diſcovery of America. 
THESE iſlanders had no other WEAPONS than a 
bow and arrows made of wood, the point of which 
being hardened in the fire was — armed with 
ſharp ſtones, or the bone of a. fiſh.. The ordinary 
dreſs of the Spaniards was of itſelf an impenetrable 
armour againſt arrows of this kind, ſhot with little 
ul dexterity. Theſe weapons and e ſmall. clubs, or 
rather large ſticks, which could ſeldom. give a mor- 
tal blow, were far from making theſe people formi- 
dable. ya) 
THrxy were diſtinguiſhed into different claſſes, one 
of which laid claim to a kind of nobility; but we 
c- are little acquainted either with the prerogatives an- 
nexed to this diſtinction, or. Vith, the means of ob- 
Vol. TE M 5 taining 
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taining it. This ignorant and ſavage people had alſo 
ſorcerers among them, who were War either _ 
olfepripg or parents of ſuperſtition. 
| CoLumBus omitted no attention that might enga 

Nn friend{hip of theſe iſlanders. But at the ſame 
time he made them ſenſible, that, though he had no 
inclination to hurt them, he did not want the power. 
The _ he gave in their preſence” of the ſurpriſ- 
ing effects of his artillery, convinced them of the 
truth of what he ſaid. They looked upon the Spa- 
niards as men deſcended from heaven: and the pre- 
ſents they received were, in their eſtimation, not 
meer curioſities, but ſacred things. This error was 
productive of great advantages; nor was it removed 
by any act of folly or cruelty, They gaye the ſa- 
vages red caps, glaſs beads, pins, knives, and bells, 
and received in return gold and proviſions. 


Cotunnus availed himſelf of this harmony to fix 


upon a place for a ſettlement, which he deſigned 
ſhould be the center of all his future projects. He 
erected a fort with the aſſiſtance of the iſlanders, who 


chearfully laboured to forge chains for themſelves. 


He left thirty- nine Caſtilians in the place; and, hav- 
ing reconnoitred the greateſt ag of the iſland, ſailed 
for Spain. 

HFH arrived at Palos, a port of Andaluſia, from 


whence he had fet ſail ſeven months before. He pro- 


ceeded by land to Barcelona, where the court reſided, 
This journey was a triumph. The nobility and the 
people went to meet him, and followed him in crouds 
to the preſence of Ferdinand and Iſabella. He pre- 
ſented to them ſome iſlanders, who had voluntarily 
accompanied him. He produced pieces of gold, birds, 
cotton, and many curioſities, which were valuable 
on account of their novelty, Such a variety of un- 
common objects, expoſed to the view of a people 
on. wWuhoſe 
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whoſe vanity inflamed by imagination magnified every 
thing, made them fancy that they ſaw an inexhauſti- 
ble ſource of riches for ever flowing into their coun- 
try. The enthuſiaſm ſpread, and reached even to 
the throne. At the public audience the ſovereigns 
gave to Columbus, he was permitted to be covered, 
and to fit as a grandee of Spain. He related his voy- 
age to them. They loaded him with careffes, com- 
mendations, and honours; and ſoon after he reim- 
barked with ſeventeen ſail, to make new. W 
and to eſtabliſh colonies. 

Ox his arrival at San Domingo with fifteen hun- 
dred ſoldiers, three hundred artificers, miſſionaries, 
corn, fruits, and ſuch domeſtic animals as were un- 


known in the new world; Columbus found his for- 


treſs demoliſhed, and all the Spaniards maſſacred, 


It appeared on examination clear to Columbus, that 


they had drawn this misfortune upon themſelves, by 
their haughty, licentious, and tyrannical behaviour: 
and he had the addreſs to perſuade thoſe who had leſs 
moderation than himſelf, that it was good policy to 
poſtpone their revenge to another time. They em- 
ployed themſelves entirely in ſerutinizing the mines, 
the working of which was one day to coſt ſo much 
blood, and in building forts in the neighbourhood 
with ſullcient garriſons to protect their labours. 
In the mean time, the proviſions that had been 
brought from Europe were ſpoilt by the damp heat 
of the climate; and the few hands, ſent over for the 
purpoſe of raiſing vegetables in a country ſo favour- 


ble -to- their. growth, were either dead, or diſabled 


by ſickneſs, The military men were deſired to ſupply 
their place; but they diſdained an employment that 
was to procure them ſubſiſtence. Indolerice began 
then to be an honourable diſtinction in Spain. To 


do "rg was eſteemed the characteriſtie of a gen- 
| M 2 tleman; 
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tleman ; and the meaneſt ſoldier choſe to live in the 
high ſtile, in a country where he found himſelf in- 
dependent. The iſlanders offered them every thing, 
but they-required more. They were perpetually aſk- 
ing them for proviſions and gold. In ſhort, theſe un- 
fortunate people at laſt grew tired of gardening, hunt- 
ing, fiihing, and working in the mines, to gratify 
the inſatiable Spaniards ; and from that moment they 
were conſidered in no other light but that of traitors 
and rebellious ſlaves, Whoſe lives caight be taken away 
at pleaſure. 

CoLumevs, finding that the Indians were exaſpe · 
rated by this barbarous treatment, returned from pur- 
ſuing his diſcoveries, in ha pes of bringing the parties 
to a reconciliation ; but the mutinous clamours of a 
tierce and tions ſoldiery drove him into hoſtili- 
ties, which were contrary to his ſentiments both as a 
man and as a politician. With two hundred foot and 
twenty horſe he ventured to attack an army, ſaid to 
conſiſt of a hundred thouſand men, on the ſpot where 
the city of St. Jago was afterwards built. 

THE unhappy Indians were conquered before they 


engaged. They conſidered the Spaniards as beings of 


a ſupertor order. Their admiration, reſpec, and fear, 
were increaſed by the European armour ; and the 
ſight of the cavalry in particular aſtoniſhed them be- 
yond meaſure. Many of them were ſimple enough to 
believe that the man and the horſe were the ſame ani- 
mal, or a kind of deity, Had their courage even 
been proof againſt theſe impreſſions of terror, they 
could have made but a faint reſiſtance. The can- 
nonading, the pikes, and a diſcipline to which they 
were ſtrangers, muſt have eaſily diſperſed them. 
They {fled on all ſides. They demanded peace; 
e was granted them, on condition that they 
ſhould cultivate the land for the Spaniards, and 12 0 | 
n 
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niſh them with a certain N. 2 of | 9 every 
month. 

THESE hard terms, and the Seeler that aggra- 
vated them, ſoon became inſupportable. To ſcreen 
themſelves from them, the iſlanders took refuge in 
the mountains, where they hoped to procure the 
ſmall ſubſiſtence their neceſſities required by hunting 
and gathering wild fruits, till their enemies, who 
each of them required more nouriſhment than ten In- 
dians, finding themſelves deprived of proviſions, 


ſhould be obliged: to repaſs the ſeas. But they were 


diſappointed in their expectations. The Caſtilians 
ſupported themſelves by the ſupplies they received 
from Europe, and purſued their horrid plan with 
more re than ever. No place was inacceſſible 
to their rage. They trained their dogs to hunt and 


devour the unhappy inhabitants; and "foie of them 


made a vow to maſlacre twelve kadtans every day i in 
honour of the twelve Apoſtles. 'By theſe means a 
third part of theſe nations was deſtroyed. Om their 
arrival, the iſland was ſuppoſed to contain a million 
of inhabitants. All accounts agree that this number 
is not exaggerated; and it is certain 9 the popula- 
tion was conſiderable. | 

THost who did not fall a prey to blech fatigue, 
apprehenſion, and the ſword, were forced to ſubmit 


to the will of the conqueror,' who exerciſed his pow- 


er with more rigour, as it was not now reſtrained by 


the preſence of Columbus. This great man was re- 
turned to Spain, to inform the court of the barbari- 
ties which the character of the Je under his com- | 


mand made it impoſſible for him to prevent, and 


which the voyages he was perpetually engaged in did 


not allow him to controul. During his abſence, the 
colony, which he had left under his brother's. com- 
mand, was torn n by diſſentions, animoſities, and mu- 
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tinies. No orders were obeyed, _ unleſs when ſome 
cacique, was to be dethroned, ſome hord pillaged or 
demoliſned, or ſome nation extirpated. The mo- 
ment theſe ſavage troops had got poſſeſſion of the 
treaſures of theſe unhappy people whom they had 
maſſacred, the diſturbances were renewed. The de- 
ſire of independence, and the unequal diſtribution of 
the ſpoils, c created diſſentions among theſe rapacious 
conquerors. Authority was no longer reſpected; the 
ſubalterns paid as little regard to their commanders, 
as the commanders did to the laws; and _ War at 
laſt broke out among themſelves. 

THz Indians, who ſometimes bore a part in theſe 
bloody and deteſtable ſcenes, and were always wit- 
neſſes of them, recovered their courage a little. Their 
ſimplicity did not prevent them from perceiving that 
it was by no means impracticable to rid themſelyes of 
2 ſmall number of tyrants, who appeared to have loſt 
fight of their projects, and attended to nothing but 
the implacable hatred they bore to one another. Ani- 
mated by this hope, they embarked in a confederacy, 
8 was managed with more art than could have 
been ſuſpected, and which had acquired conſiderable 
ſtrength. The Spaniards, who perſiſted in deſtroy+ 
ing each other notwithſtanding they were threatened 
by ſo great a danger, would probably have fallen 


victims to their own obſtinacy, had not Columbus 


arrived from Europe at this critical jundture. 

Tx diſtinguiſhed reception he had met with there 
at firſt had made but a tranſitory impreſſion upon the 
people; ; time, which brings on reflection when the 
firſt tranſports of enthuſiaſm are paſſed, had diſſipated 
that eagerneſs which had at firſt been ſhewn for 


expeditions to the new world. The report of the | 
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umn, brought from thence, no longer mis the B 00 K 
ſpirit of the people: on the contrary, the livid com- 5 
plexions of all thoſe who returned home; the ſeyere | 

and diſgraceful diſtempers with which moſt of them 

were afflicted; the accounts of the unwholeſomeneſs 

of the . the munen who had loſt. their 


as. +4605 


ſeverity of i dleige; ; and, perhaps, the jealouſy 
they entertained, of his growing reputation; all theſe 
reaſons contributed, to produce an inſuperable preju- 
dice againſt. 8 omingo in the ſubjects of the pro- 
vince. of Caſtile, che only Spaniards who were then 
allowed to embarłk for that iſland... COVE n 
Ir was abſolutely neceſlary, however, to procure 
coloniſts. the admiral therefore propoſed to have re- 
courſe to the priſons, and, by reſcuing the vileſt male- 
factors from death and infamy, to make them the i in- 
ſtruments ot extending the power of their country, 
of which, they had been the bane and diſgrace. This 
project would, | have been attended with fewer. incon- 
veniences in ſuch colonies; as, having gained a more 
ſolid eſtabliſhment, might, by the, force of their Jaws 
and the purity of their manners, have reſtrained or 
corrected the exceſſes of: a few licentious and profligate 
indiyiduals; but. infant ſtates require founders of » 
different character from a train of banditti. ; Ameri 


debaſed the firſt colonies chat were tranſported "hither 
from Europe · Columbus ſoon experienced e 
fecdts of the injudigious advice he had given. 
Hany this enterpriſing ſeaman carried out with him 
| ESE x the. common ſtamp, he, might, during the 
voyage, have inſpired them with honeſt principles at 
Kale if not with high notions Phi honour. 0 Theſe 
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BOOK perſons on their arrival would have conſtituted a ma- 
LITE , Jority, and the reſt would have been forced, or per- 


2 74 


haps inelined, to adopt the examples of moderation 
and obedience they would have ſet them. Such a 
harmony would have been productive of the mot ſa- 
lutary effects, and have eſtabliſhed the colony on the 
moſt ſolid foundation. The Indians would have been 
treated in a better manner, the mines worked to great- 
er advantage, and the taxes more eaſily levied. The 
mother-country, animated by this ſucceſs to the 
greateſt attempts, might have formed new ſettlements, 
which would have augmented the glory, the wealth, 
and the power of Spain. Theſe important events, 
which might have been brought forward in a few 
years, were rendered ahordive ky this ſingle biete of 
milmaagement, * a, et ot 
Tus malefactors who aecdnipanie#: Edlumbus, in 
conjunction with the plunderers at San Domingo, 
formed a ſociety' the moſt abandoned imaginable. 
They were ſtrangers to ſubordination, decency, and 
humanity. The admiral in particular was che object 
ye their refentment; WhO perceived too late the falſe 
ſtep he had taken himſelf; or into which, perhaps, 
de baß been betrayed by his enemies. This extra- 
| man eee 0245 ou hard terms "the 


incidents which either elate or depteſs — A 
conqueror. He Was not only continitally expoſed to 
cabals, calumnies, and the ingratitude ef individuals; 
vat es ald obliged e ſubmit" terthe Sspriees ef a 
haughty 2 ſuſ pieious eburt, whieh by tuttis reward 
ed ot puniſhed, circled er diſgrace dim: 
3 prejudices! efitertained byrche Spanish mint. 
ee the author of- the greateſt di every 
ade, o ated ſo far that att T rbitrtor Was ſanto 
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the new world, to decide between Columbus and his B oY K 
ſoldiers: ' Bovadilla, the moſt ambitious, ſelf-inter- And 
eſted, unjuſt, and violent man that had yet gone over 
to America, arrived at San Domingo, put. the admi- 
ral in irons, and had him conducted to Spain like the 
_ worſt of eriminals. The court, aſhamed of fo igno- 
minious a treatment, granted him his liberty; but 
without redreſſing the injury he had received, or re- 
ſtoring him to his employments. Such was "the fate 
of this uncommon man; who; to the aſtoniſhment of 
| Europe, added à fourth part to the earth, or rather 
half a world to this globe, which had been ſo long 
deſolate, and"'ſo*Httle known. At might reaſonably 
have been expected, that public gratitude would have 
given the -name bf this intrepid ſeaman to the new 
hemiſphere; the "firſt diſcovery of which was owing 
to his enterpriſing” genius, This was the leaſt homage 
of reſpect that could be paid to his memory: but ei- 
ther through env y, inattention, or the caprite of for- 
tune in the diſtribution of fame, this honour was re- 
ſerved for Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine, who did 
nothing more than follow the footſteps of a man whoſe 
name ought to ſtand foremoſt in the liſt of great cha- 
racters. Thus the very ra, which added America to 
the known world; was diſtinguiſhed by an inſtance” of 
injuſtice, that may be conſidered as a fatal prelude: to 
thoſe ſcẽnes of Violence of which this unhappyebun- 
ity was afterwards'to be the theatre. II | | | 
Arx the diſgrace of Columbus, and the death : | 
of Iſabella,” thele abuſes became more frequent. The 
iſlanders, though condemned to the exceſſive labours 
of vaſſalage; which often proved fatal to them, and to 
pay the meſt exorbitant fines, had hitherto continued 
to live in their hords, after the manner of the coun- 
try, and under- the government of their caciques. In 
the * ene eee "WAY petitioned to make a 
diſtribution 
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diſtribution of theſe people among the conquerors, | 
that they might be employed i in the mines, or in any 
other kinds of labour that tyranny might think pro- 
per to impoſe. Religion and political views were the 
two pretences made uſe of to palliate this iran 
plan; It was urged, that ſo long as theſe ſava 

were tolerated in their ſuperſtitions, they would ne- 
yer embrace chriſtianity ; and would always be in a 
diſpoſition to revolt, unleſs their diſperſion put it out 
of their power to make any attempt. The monarch, 
relying on the opinion of the clergy, whoſe, intole- 
rant principles always led them into violent mea- 
ſures, complied with the requeſt that was made him, 
The whole iſland was divided into a great number of 
diſtricts. Every Spaniard, whether a native of Caſ- 
tile or Arragon, was indiſcriminately allotted a larger 
or ſmaller part, in proportion to his rank, jintereſt, 
or birth. The Indians afligned to each diſtrict from 
this inſtant became ſlaves, whoſe ſervices and lives 
were at the diſpoſal of their maſters. This : cruel 
ſyſtem. was afterwards. ye in all. che ſettlements 


| in the new world. 1515} 38 155% Ota ft Ba. 


Tux produce of the mines was gers more certain. 
At firſt one half belonged to the crown. This claim 


was afterwards reduced de one third, and at lengt! 


Haden de 4 fifth part tirodmareety 4:11) 
Tux treaſures brought Krenn Rt Domingo — 
he avarice even of thoſe who would not venture to 


croſs the ſeas. The grandees, and thoſe who had 
employments in the ſtate, obtained grants of land by 
vrhich they enriched themſelves without any trouble. 


They committed the vare of them to agents ho were 
to make their own fortunes, while they inereaſed thoſe 


of their principals. Impoſſible as it ſeemed, there 


was now an augmentation of cruelties. In ſive years 
e t r * ** —_ 
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were reduced to fourteen thouſand ; and the continent B; O O Kk 
and the adjacent iſlands were ranſacked for ſay rages.to hn 
ſupply their Wares * e 
T HEY were indifcviminetly nad together like 
beaſts. Thoſe who ſank. under their burdens were 
compelled to riſe. by ſevere blows. | No intercourſe 
paſſed between the ſexes but by- ſtealth, The men 
periſhed in the mines; and the women in the fields, 
which they cultivated with their weak hands... Their 
conſtitutions, already exhauſted with exceſſive labour, 
were ſtill further impaired. by an unwholeſome and 
ſcanty diet. The mothers expired with hunger and * 
fatigue, preſſing their dead or dying infants. toi their * 
breaſts, ſhriveled and contracted for want of a proper 
ſupply of milk, The fathers either poiſoned; them - 
ſelves, or hanged themſelves on thoſe very trees on 
which they had juſt before ſeen their wives or their 
children expire. The whole race became extindt. 
ThE Spaniards, before their firſt ſettlements ini the 
new world were laid waſte by theſe ſcenes of horror, 
had formed ſome of leſs note at Jamaica, Porto-Rico, 
and Cuba. Velaſquez, who founded the laſt of theſe, 
was defirous that his colony ſhould: enjoy, together 
with that of San Domingo, the advantage of making 
diſcoveries upon the continent, and he fixed upon 
Francis Hernandez of Cordova to conduct this glo- 
rious undertaking. He furniſhed: him with three 
veſſels and a hundred and ten men, with permiſſion 
to erect forts, to bring off ſlaves, or to export 
at his own diſcretion. . This voyage, which was made 
in 1517, was productive of no t Kees diſ- 
erer of the Vucatan. in 
Joun of Gryalva, who. was fone out her 8 
year with a view of obtaining a more accurate know 
ledge of this country, diſcharged his commiſſion with 
ability; Wit he did not confine himſelf to this ob- 
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je; he ſurveyed the coaſt of Campeachy, purſued 
his voyage ſti!] further north, and landed wherever he 
found a convenient ſpot. Though he did not always 
meet with a favourable reception, | his expedition prov- 
ed extremely ſucceſsful. ' He brought home a great 


quantity of gold, and acquired a ſufficient inſight into 


the extent, opulenes and/ſtrength of Mexico. 

Av: conqueſt of this vaſt empire appeared too great 
undertaking for a man of Gryalva's abilities. Fer- 
Cortez, who was more diſtinguiſhed on account 

Fon the expectations that'were entertained of his future 
conduct, than by the great ſervices he had already 
performed, was unanimouſly fixed upon to carry this 
plan into execution. According to the repreſenta- 
tion given of him by his adherents, it appears, that 
he had ſuch an uncommon ſtrength of conſtitution, 
that he was able to undergo the greateſt fatigues; 


that he poſſeſſed the talent of eloquence in an emi- 


nent degree; a ſagacity which foreſaw every thing; 
a pteſence of mind not to be diſturbed by the moſt 
unexpected events; that he was früitful in expedi- 
ents; that he knew howto reduce thoſe to fubjection 

who refuſed to liften to terms of accommodation; 
that he purſued with. invariable ſteadinefs the point 
he had in view; and: that he was animated with that 
enthuſiaſtic love of glory, which has ever been conſi- 


dered as the leading qualification in à hero. This 


advantageous ide f Cortez has long prevailed among 
the generality of people, whoſe judgments are, and 
muſt ever be, regulated by the ſole ſtandard of ſuc- 
cegs. Put, fince philoſophy has thrown à new light 
upon hiſtory, it is become a matter of doubt whether 
the faults of Cortez did” not overbalante' we great 
qualities. San 8 > bg SET 
LEN however, as: it may, Cartes; FW af. 
teftvards ſo celebrated, was no ſooner inveſted by 
Pa Velaſquez 
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Velaſquez with the command of the moſt important 
expedition that had hitherto been undertaken to the 
new world, than all men who felt a propenſity for ac- 
quiring fortune or fame crouded about him. Having 
ſurmounted the obſtacles which. jealouſy and enmity 


B O OK 


threw in his way, he ſet ſail on the 1oth of February 


1519. His forces conſiſted of five hundred and eight 
ſoldiers, a hundred and nine ſailors with their proper 
officers, ſome cavalry, and a ſmall train of artillery. 
This armament, inconſiderable as it was, was not 
equipped by government, which only lent the ſanc- 
tion of its name to the attempts that were made to 
diſcover new countries, and form new ſettlements. 


Theſe enterpriſes were all carried on at the expence 
of private perſons, who were ruined if they failed in 


them; while their ſucceſs enlarged the dominion of 
the mother-country. After the firſt expeditions, the 
ſtate neither formed any plan, nor advanced any mo- 
ney, nor raiſed any troops. The thirſt of gold, and 
the ſpirit of chivalry which till prevailed, were the 


only incitements to induſtry and activity. The in- 


fluence of theſe, however, was ſo powerful, that not 
only the common people, but great numbers of diſtin- 


guithed rank, flew with impatience to mix with ſa- 
vages in the torrid zone, and frequently i in an un- 


wholeſome climate. There were, perhaps, at that 
time, no people upon earth beſides the Spaniards ſo 
frugal, ſo much inured to fatig gue, or ſo accuſtomed 
to the intemperature of a hot climate, as to be able to 


_ endure ſo many hardſhips. 


CorTtz, who poſſeſſed theſe qualities i in an emi- 


nent degree, attacked the Indians, at Tabaſco as he 


marched along, defeated them in ſeveral engagements. 


granted them peace, entered into an alliance with 


them, and brought away ſeveral of their women, who 
were glad to fotos him. This readineſs of theirs 


may be accounted for very naturally. 


Is 
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In America the men were in general addicted to that 
ſhameful kind of debauchery which ſhocks nature, 
and perverts animal inſtinct. This depravity has been 
attributed by ſome to natural weakneſs, which, how- 
ever, ſhould rather ſeem to be contrary than incen- 


| tive to it. It may rather be aſcribed to the heat of 


the climate ; the contempt the men have for the ſoft- 
er'ſex; the little pleaſure that can be experienced in 
the arms of a woman haraſſed with labour ; the in- 
conſtancy of taſte; the caprice which incites us in 
every particular to enjoyments that are leaſt common; 
and inſpires us with certain inordinate propenſities 
to voluptuouſneſs, more eaſy to be conceived than ex- 
plained with decency. Beſides, thoſe hunting parties, 
in which the men are frequently abſent from the wo- 
men for two months, have alſo contributed to fami- 
liarize men more with each other. This vice is there- 
fore in theſe countries nothing more than the conſe- 
quence of an univerſal and violent paſſion, which even 
in civilized nations tramples upon honour, virtue, 


decency, probity, the ties of conſanguinity, and pa- 


triotic ſentiment : beſides that, there are ſome acti- 

ons to which civilized people have with reaſon at- 

tached moral ideas, that never have entered into he 
inds of ſavages. 

_ HoweveR this may be, the arrival of the Euro- 
peans raiſed new ideas in the American women. 
They threw themſelves without reſerve into the arms 
of theſe libidinous ſtrangers, who had inured them- 

elves to cruelty, and whoſe avaricious hands were 
drenched in blood. While the unfortunate remains 
of theſe ſavage nations were endeavouring to ſeparate 
themſelves from the ſword that purſued them by im- 
menſe tracts of deſerts, their women, who had been 
hitherto too much neglected, boldly trampling on the 
carcaſes of their children and of their murdered huſ- 
bands, 


| IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
bande went to ſeek their deſtroyers even in their 
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camp, in order to entice them to ſhare the ardent , My 7 


tranſports with which they were devoured. This 
furious attachment of the American women for the 
Spaniards may be reckoned among the cauſes that 


contributed to the conqueſt of the new world. Theſe 


women uſually ſerved them as guides, frequently pro- 


cured them ſubſiſtence, and ſometimes betrayed con- 


ſpiracies to them. 
THE moſt celebrated of theſe women was named 
Marina. - Though ſhe was the daughter of a pretty 


powerful cacique, ſhe had been reduced, by ſome ſin- 


cular events, to a ſtate of ſlavery among the Mexi- 
cans from her earlieſt infancy. She had been brought, 
by freſh incidents, to Tabaſco before the arrival of 
the Spaniards. Struck with her figure and her charms, 
they ſoon diſtinguiſhed her from the reſt. Their ge- 
neral ſurrendered his heart to her, and at the ſame 
time excited a warm paſſion in her breaſt.” "Lat the 
midſt of amorous embraces ſhe readily learnt. the 
Spaniſh language. Cortez, on his part, ſoon diſco- 
vered the intelligent mind and reſolute character of 
his miſtreſs; and not only made her his interpreter, 
but alſo his adviſer. All hiſtorians agree that ſhe 
acted a conſiderable part in every enterpriſe againſt 
Mexico. 

| ReyorrT ſays, that this empire had not then been 
founded above a century. In order to prove a cir- 
cumitance of ſo little credibility, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould have other teſtimony than that of the Spa- 
niards, who had neither the ability nor the will to 
examitie any thing; and better authority than that 
of their fanatic prieſts, who wanted to eſtabliſh their 


Portugueſe had been able to ſet it on fire, overthrow, 
| or 


Cortez ar- 
rives at 
Mexico. 

His engage- 
ments with 
the province 
of Thaſcals. 


own ſuperſtitions, by aboliſhing the worſhip of theſe ; 
: people. What ſhould we know of China, if the 
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BOOK or 3 it, as they did the Brazils ? Should. _ 


. 
0 , now Converle about the antiquity of its books, its 


laws, and its manners? When ſome few philoſophers 
have been allowed to penetrate into Mexico, there to 
find «4 out and clear the ruins of their hiſtory,' and that 
theſe learned men ſhall neither be monks; nor Spani- 
ards, but Engliſh or F renghmen, who will be allow- 
ed every liberty, and have all the means of getting at 


the truth ; 


then perhaps we may learn, whether bar⸗ 


bariſm has not deſtroyed the antient monuments that 
might have diſcovered the traces of the e of 


this country. 


J. 


Ovs lights concerning the found of the empire 


are not more certain e thoſe we have with 
to the æra of its foundation, 


thoſe facts the knowledge of which we have been 


prived of by the ignorance of the 8 paniards. Theis 
gredulous hiſtorians have, indeed, told us, in an un- 
certain and vague manner, that ſome barbariang cho 
formed a national body, iſſuing from the north of this 
continent, had ſucceeded in ſubduing ſucceſlively 
ſome ſavages born under a milder ſky, and who either 
did not live in a ſocial ſtate, or formed only ſmall ſo- 


Cieties. 


* 


ALL that we can affirm is, that Montezuma was 
the ſovereign of Mexico when 'the Spaniards landed 
on the coaſts of that empire. The monarch was ſoon 


informed of the arrival of theſe ſtrangers, Through+ 


out this vaſt extent of kingdom, couriers were placed 
at different diſtances, who ſpeedily acquainted the | 
court with every thing! that happened in the moſt diſ- 


tant provinces. 


Their diſpatches were compoſed of 


pieces of cotton, upon which were delineated the ſe- 
veral circumſtances of the affairs that required the 


attention of gov ernment. The hgures were 


inter- 


mixed with hierog!yphic characters, which ſupplied 


What 
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what the art of the inna not been able to ex- 


preſs. zins 
IIx was to be ae that a 3 * — 
raiſed to the throne by his valour, who had extended 
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his empire by conqueſt, who was in poſſeſſion of nu- 


merous and diſciplined armies, . would either ſend to 
attack, or would have marched himſelf to diſperſe, a 
handful-of,adventurers, who dared to infeſt and plun- 


der his dominions. But this ſtep was neglected; and 
the Spaniards, who had always an irreſiſtible turn to 


the marvellous, endeavoured to explain, by having 
recourſe to a miracle, a conduct ſo evidently oppoſite 
to the character of the monarch, and ſo incompatible 
with his ſituation. The writers of this ſuperſtitious 
nation have not ſcrupled to declare to the whole uni- 
verſe, that, a little before the diſcovery of the new 
world, it had been foretold to the Mexicans, that an 
invincible people from the eaſt would ſoon comeamong 
them, who would in a memorable and terrible manner 


avenge the gods irritated by their moſt horrid erimes, 


and particularly by that vice which is moſt repugnant 


to nature, This fatal prediction alone, they ſay, 
had faſcinated the underſtanding . of Montezuma. 


By this impoſture, they have imagined that they ſhould 


Lain the double advantage of juſtifying their uſurpa- 


tions, and making heaven anſwerable for a part of their 
cruelties. - This abſurd fable has for a long time ob- 


tained credit among ſome perſons in both hemiſpheres, 


and the infatuation is not ſo ſurpriſing as might at 


firſt be imagined. The reaſons of it will be made 
evident by a few reflections. 


wa. 


Tx earth has ever been, ſubject to e Family 5 
Beſides its diurnal and annual motion from weſt to 
eaſt, it may haye another inſenſible as tlie lapſe of time 


which produces a revolution from north to ſouth; 


and which the maden have juſt begun to eee 


Mer. II. N without 
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withagho pretending, however, either to calculate the 
beginning of it, or to trace its continuation. 

Tris inclination of the earth is only a ſeeming: one, 
bf it he owing to the heavens, which, by à flow me- 
tion proportioned to the magnitude of their orbs, at- 
tract and draw after them the ſun towards the pole: 
but it is a real one, if out globe, by its natural eon- 
ſtitution, verges as it were inſenſibly towards a point 
oppoſite to this ſecret motion of the heavens : hows 
ever this may be, by the natural conſequence of this 
inclination, the earth's axis being conſtantly declin- 
ing, it may happen, that what we call the oblique 
ſphere may become a right one, and what was a right 
ſphere may in its turn become an oblique one—that 
the countries now lying under the equator might for- 
merly have been under the poles, and what is N. | 


| 1 zone may have before been the torrid. 


HzExNe we may conclude, that this great variation 
in the poſition of the whole body of the earth muſt 
continually produce a number of particular alterati- 
ons on its ſurface; - The ocean, which acts as the 
inſtrument of all theſe ſmaller ehanges, by following 
this particular inclination of the axis, retires from 


one tract of land and oceupies another, and thus oc- 


cafibns thoſe inundations or deluges which have ſuc- 
ceſſively overflowed the face of the globe, which have 
drowned. its inhabitants, and every where left viſible 
marks of ruin and devaſtation, or laſting memorials 
of their fatal effects in the annals '« or traditions of 
ma kind. ago 3 3301 
HIS FRONTS conteliibf: one elemtat with ano- 
3 of the earth ingulphing the waters in her in- 
rnal eavities; and of the fea encroaching | upon, and 
— lowing up, large tracts of land ; this eternal ſtriſe 
ſubſiſting between two elements apparent incompa- 
EO" dur! in nne from each „ 
"108 | . poſes 
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poſes the inhabitants of the globe to evident . B * * 
and fills them with apprehenſions concerning thei 
fate. The lively recollection of paſt naturally begets 
a dread of future changes. Hence the univerſal tra- 
ditions concerning deluges in the earlier ages, and | q 
the expectation of the future conflagration of the | 
world. The violent agitations which have been felt 
in every part of the globe, earthquakes occaſioned by 
inundations, or yulcanos produced. by thoſe convulſi- 

ons, raiſe and keep up terror in the minds of men; 

This terror has been diffuſed; and received the ſanc- 
tion of every ſuperſtition from whence it firſt aroſe; 
and it is obſerved to operate moſt ſtrongly in eoun- 
tries, ſuch as America, where the veſtiges of theſe 

revolutions of the globe are moſt remarkable und moſt 
recent. 

Man, once poſſeſſed with fear, 8 a angie 

calamity as the parent of a thouſand others. Earth 
and heaven ſeem equally to conſpire, his ruin: he 
imagines that he views death both above and beneath | 
him: he looks upon events, which accidentally: hap- , 
pen at the ſame juncture, as connected in the nature 
and the order of things; and, as every tranſaction on 


this globe muſt neceflarily appear-ynder the aſpe& of 
ſome. conſtellation, the ſtars are accuſed: of having a 


| ſhare in every calamity whoſe cauſe is unknown; and 
the human mind, which has ever been eee in 
its inquiries concerning the origin of evil, has been 
led to ſuppoſe, that certain ſimilar ſituations of the 
planets, however common, have an immediate and 
neceſſary influence on all . INS at _ | 
time, or ſoon after ſucceeding.. 
PorLiTicAL events, in 8 on n IP 
their greater importance to mankind, have ever been 
conſidered as more immediately depending on the mo- 
tion of the ſtars. Hence have ariſen falſe predictions, 
. N 3 and 
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and the terrors they have inſpired; terrors which have 
always diſturbed the earth, and of which ignorance 
is the cauſe, and at the ſame time regulates the degree 
of them. | N | 
 Thoven Montezuma, as well as many other per- 
ſons, Might poſſibly have been affected with this diſ- 
eaſe of the human mind, there is no circumſtance. 
that can induce us to impute this prevailing weakneſs 
to him. His political conduct, however, was not the 
wiſer on this account. Since this prince had been 
upon the throne, he had no longer diſplayed any of 
thoſe; talents that had placed him upon it. Sunk in 
a ſtate of effeminacy and indolence, he deſpiſed his 
ſubjects, and oppreſſed his tributaries. His mind was 
ſo debaſed and corrupted, that even the arrival of the 
Spaniards could not rouze him into action. He 
waſted in negotiations the time he ſhould. have em- 
ployed in combat, and wiſhed to ſend away, laden 
with preſents, enemies he ought to have deſtroyed. 
Cortez, to whom this ſupineneſs was very convenient, 
omitted nothing that might contribute to encourage 
it, A always treated yyith him in the moſt friendly 
terms. He declared, that he was ſent merely with 


orders to hold a conference with the powerful em- 


perot of Mexico, on the part of the greateſt monarch 
of the eaſt, WheneWr he was prefied to reimbark, 
he always repreſented, that no ambaſlador had ever 
been diſmiſſed without being admitted to an audience. 
At length, the deputies, finding him inflexible, were 
obliged, according to their inſtructions, to have re- 
courſe to menaces, and ſpoke in high terms of the 
opulence and ſtrength of their country. Cortez then, 


turning to bis ſoldiers, told them: This it exadtly 


tuhat we wiſh to meet with, great dangers and great 
enth. He had then completed all his preparatives, 


and; gained every information that was neceſſary. Re- 


ſolved 


MA 
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ſolved therefore to conquer or to periſh, he ſet fire to 
all his ſhips, and nnn _ M95 to . eden 
of the empire. * 'F 

In his way he met with the regiablic of Tlaſeala, 
which had ever been in enmity. with the Mexicans, 
who wanted to make it ſubje& to their empire. Cor- 
tez, not doubting but that they would favour his pro- 
jects, demanded” permiſſion to paſs: through” their 
country, and propoſed an alliance; both which were 
refuſed; for reaſons that we never have been acquaint- 
ed with. The ſupriſing accounts given of the Spa- 
niards aſtoniſhed the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, but did 
not diſmay them. They fought four or five battles; 
in one of which the Spaniſn troops were broken, and 
in danger of being defeated, had not ſome diſſentions 
happened in the enemy” s army. Cortez was obliged 


to intrench him̃ſelf; and the Tlaſcalans, who wanted 


nothing but arms to make them "victorious, ruſhed to 
death upon his breaſt- Works. e $464 
AxorRER circumſtance, kick contribilted not 
little to their defeat, was a certain point of honour 
dictated by the feelings of common humanity, adopt- 


ed by the Greeks at the ſiege of Troy, and by ſome 


people among the Gauls; and eſtabliſhed amöng ſe- 
veral nations." This was the dread and difgrace of 
ſuffering the dead or the wounded' to be carried off 
by the enemy. An attention to this point occaſioned 


a continual confuſion” in their army, and abated the 


1 0 ret 
vigour of their attacks. 
Fx form of government among theſe people v Was 


poo 


very ſingular, and in many reſpects at leaſt may be 8 


propoſed as an excellent model? The Country, Was 
divided into ſeveral diſtricts, ver Which princes re- 
ſided with the title of Caciques. They led their ub- 

to war, levied taxes, and adminiſtered Juſtice: : 
but it was oat that their laws and edicts ſhould 


bet have 
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bau ſanction of the ſenate of Tlaſcala, in which 
the ſupreme authority refided, This body was com- 
. poſed of citizens choſen out of each diſtrict by a af - 
ſembly of the people. 

Tu morals of the Tlaſcalans were extremely ſevere, 


Falſhood, filial ingratitude, and ſodomy, were puniſh- 


ed with death. Polygamy was tolerated by law, Their 
climate led to it, and the government encouraged it. 

Mir rraxx merit here, as in all uncivilized ſtates, | 
or ſuch as aſpire to conqueſt, was in the highelt eſ- 
teem, In their warlike expeditions they carried in 
their quivers two arrows, on which were engraven the 
figures of two of their ancient heroes. They began 
the engagement by diſcharging one of theſe arrows, 


which it was a point of honour to recover, In their 


towns they wore a dreſs, which they laid aſide when 
they; went to battle, They were celebrated for ſimpli- 


city and ſincerity i in their public treaties, and the ve - 


neration they paid to old men. Theft, adultęry, and 


drunkenneſs, were held in deteſtation; and the perſons 


ilty of thoſe crimes were doomed to baniſhment. 
No ſtrong liquors were allowed to be drunk by — 
but Veterans, exhauſted by the fatigues of war. 

HE Tlaſcalans had their pleaſ ns — 
their baths. They were fond of dancing, poetry, 
and theatrical amuſements. One of their principal 
divinities was the goddeſs of love, ho had a temple 
erected to her, where the whole Sn corey rer 
celebration of her ſeſtivalss. 3 
ITnEII country was not of any 8 n woe 
was it the moſt fertile: ſpot i in >a. part of the world; 
Though mountainous, it Was well cultivathd, + 


| PE us, and very happy. 
Such were the people Fig ihe eee diſdain 


ed.to. acknowledge of the ſame ſpecies with theme 
Ives: Ons of the * of the Flaſcalans, which 
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5 their contempt the, moſt,/ Mas the love of li- 
berty. They fancied: that :theſe; people had no go- 
vernment, becauſe. it was. not veſted i in a ſingle. per- - 
ſon ; no police, becauſe it differed from that of i. 
drid; nq virtues, becauſe they were not of the ſame. 
religious perſuaſion; and no underſtanding, Peau 
they, did not; adopt the ſame opinion: 
e e people have ever been ſo. firmly, at by 19 18418 
ed to their, national. prejudige, as the Spaniards 
were at that time, and as they ſtill continue to be, 
By cheſe prejudices all their; ſantiments were dictated, 
Wei e and their characters form- | 


Sa i>< 


nature, ſeryed gpl Y. tg aſſiſt, them. in inyenting 405 
Phiſms to confirm, them in their prtors: Never was 
the perverſion of, human 7 maintained, Ma more 
:dogmatical, determined, obi bſtinate, and artful manner: 
nor was their attachment to their. cu: ; leſs ſtrong 
than to their prejudices, ...Tbey,.thought/ nd people 
in the world were, intelligent, enlightened, and vir- 
tupus, except themſelves. This national pride, cax- 
ried to an exceſs of infatuation beyond example, 
would haye inclined them to conſider Athens in the 
lame contgmptuous Jight as they did Tilaſcala, They 
would haye; treated. the Chineſe as. brutes, and have 
every where left marks of outrage, oppreſſion, and 
devaſtation. 1 Rat 3& ö ole * Bel mo 4439 Lit g: 2 
Tais haughty and imperiqus turn of mind did 
not, however, prevent the, Spaniards. from making 
an alliange with the Tlaſcalans, who furniſhed them 
With troops to conduct their march and ſupport them 
vin their enterpriſe. 1tSeitis9 Sit ide il 
Wrrzä chis reinforcements, Cortez advanged: to- Cortez ad- 
2 the capital city, through a ſertile country wa- —_— — 
tered by fine rin ers, and interſperſed wich towns, woods, Mexico, 
cultivated en a The ſoil produced a 


vA variety 
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religion, 
govern- 


ment, and 
" riches of 


the empire, 
at the ar- 
rival of the 
Spaniards. 
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variety of plants unknown in Europe. Birds of the 
Rene.) Wy — plumage, and animals of a new'ſpecies; ap- 

in great abundanee. Nature only changed 
Er appearance, by aſſuming 'a more agreeable and 
richer dreſs. The temperture of the air; and the con- 
tinual heats, which were not inſupportable, preſerved 


the earth f in conſtant verdũre and fertility. On the 


ſame ſpot were ſeen trees covered with bloſſoms, and 
others with delicious fruits; and tue corn that was 
Fowl in one field was reaped in another? 

_ THE Spaniards ſeemed to be inſenſibls tothe bead. 
ties of ſo new a ſcene. They ſaw that gold was the 
common ornament of the houſes and temples; that 
the arms, furniture, and perſons, of the Mexicans, 
were adorned with the fame metal. This alone at- 
tracted their notice, like Mammon, whem Milton de- 
ſcribes as forgetting the Divinity in Heaven Ttſelf, and 


having his eyes always fixed upon its golden porches. 


| MonTzzuma's wavering diſpoſition, and, perhaps, 
the fear of ſtaining his former glory, prevented him 


from marching againſt the Spaniards at their arrival, 
and from joining the Tlaſcalans, who had behaved 


with greater courage than he had done; and, laftly, 
from attacking conquerors who were fatigued with 
their on victories. He had contented himſelf with 


endeavouring to divert Cortez from his deſign of vi- 


ſiting! his capital, and reſolved at laſt to introduce him 
into it himſelf. Thirty kings or princes were ſubject 
to His dominion, many of whom were able to bring a 


numerous army imo the field. Ke poſſeſſed immenſe 


' riches, and his power was abſolute; It is fad cat 
his ſubjects were intelligent, enlightened, polite, and 


Anduſtrious: They wefe alfo 4 Warlike people, and 
FO Wh pl notions of homõο l; 


Hap the emperor of:*Mexies known: how to aogil | 
e erde advantages, 'the-Toeprre"could never 


e | have 
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have been wreſted out of his hands; But this prince, 
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forgetting what he owed to himſelf and to his ſtation, 4 7 


did not ſhew'the leaſt inſtance of courage, or ability; 
by the exertion of his whole force when he might have 
cruſhed the Spaniards, notwithſtanding their ſuperio- 
rity in diſcipline: nd arms; he tather choſe to have 
recourſe to perfidy: © KG MDW Hf bo ee 

WHILE he loaded ua with” preſents,” — 
and every token of reſpect at Mexico, he gave orders 
to attack Vera- Cruz, a colony the Spaniards had 
eſtabliſhed with a view of ſecuring their retreat, and 
of being furniſhed with ſupplies. Cortez acquaint- 
ed his companions with the news, and told them, 
That it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſurpriſe theſe 
«© barbarians with ſome extraordinary exploit; and 
„% that he reſolved to ſeize: the emperor, and make 
„ himſelf maſter. of his perſon.“ This deſign being 
approved, he inſtantly marched with his officers to 


Montezuma's-palace,' and told him he muſt either 


follow him, or die. The prince, whoſe puſillanimity 
could only be equalled by the raſhneſs of his ene- 
mies, reſigned himſelf into their hands. He was 


obliged to conſent to the puniſhment of the generals, 


who had acted only in obedience to his orders; ànd 


der rte his Uiſgrace, by fubmitting to os omg 
to the king of Spain 


1 hs WW» 1 


Ix the midſt of this e Suren W eien | 


4 Narvaez was diſpatched by the governor of Cu- 


ba, with a ſmall army, to ſuperſede him in his com 
mand. He marched towards his rival, engaged, and 
took him priſoner. He orderedithe vanquiſhed to da 
down their arins, but afterwards reſtored them, and 
propoſed that they ſhould follow him. He gained their ü 


affections by his confidence and magnanimity z and 
the army of Narvaez inliſted under his ſtandard. He 


then returned to Mexico, here he had left two hun- 


dred men to guard the emperor, 
i | cos 
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Couxorloxs were excited among the nobility of 
Mexico, whoſe indignation was raiſed at the capti- 
vity of their prince; and the indiſcreet zeal of the 


Spaniards having prompted them to diſturb a public 


feſtival, celebrated in honour of the deities of the 
country, by deſtroying their altars, and making a maſ- 
ſacre of the worſhippers and dare had provoked 
the people to take up arme. 

Tux ſuperſtition . of the Mexicans. was the only 
wack of barbariſm among them; their prieſts, how- 
ever, who were a diſgrace to humanity, made a. moſt 
ſcandalous abuſe of that abominable worſhip, which 
they had impoſed upon the credulity of the people. 
This government, like all other civilized: nations, 
acknowledged a ſupreme Being, and a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments : but theſe uſeful. doc- 
trines were diſgraced by a mixture * een 
which deſtroyed their credibility. 

TE religious ſyſtem of the * n 
to expect the final cataſtrophe of the world at the 
concluſion. of every century; and that year was diſ- 
tinguiſhed throughout the whole empire by every 
mark of grief and conſternation. The Mexicans in- 
voked inferior powers in the ſame manner as other 
nations have invoked Genii, Camis, Manitous, An- 
gels, and Fetiches. The loweſt of this elaſs of dei- 
ties had all their temples, images, functions, and 
diſtinct authority aſſigned them, bre an * 
n working miracle. 

Tux Mexicans had alſo their holyarandi to drin- 


* people; and the emperor drank of it. Pil- 


proceſſions, and donations to the prieſts; were 


 pliveined acts of piety : and they were no ſtrangers to 


gxpiations, penances, mortifications, ànd abſtinence. 
They had ſome ſuperſtitious obſervances peculiar 
1 themſelves * . e ene 
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| 1 | | 
ſhut up in the [temple ; to him they paid adoration; B OO Kk 
offered incenſe, invoked him as a deity, and con- VI. 
cluded the ſcene by putting him to death with great 7 
ſolemnity. Another piece of ſuperſtition, of which 
no traces are to be found in any other country, was 
this: on certain days the prieſt made a ſtatue of paſte, 
which they ſent to the oven; they placed it upon an 
altar, where it became a divinity. Upon this day 
innumerable. crouds of people flocked to the temple. 
The prieſts cut the ſtatue in pieces, and diſtributed 
a portion of it to all the perſons in the aſſembly, 
who ate it, and ee * were ee ee Ip ns 
lowing their god. 402 #3, 
_ Ir was certainly more a e to eat oa then 
men; and yet the Mexicans ſacrificed their priſoners 
of war in the temple of the god of battles. The 
prieſts, it is ſaid, afterwards ate them, and ſent por- 
tions to the emperor, and the principal lords of the 
realm. When peace had laſted ſome time, the prieſts 
took care to have it inſinuated to the emperor;' that 
the gods were periſhing with hunger; and war was 
commenced with no other view than to make priſon- 
ers. Such a ſyſtem of religion was in every view 
odious and terrible; and all its ceremonies were of a 
diſmal and ſanguinary caſt. It kept mankind perpe- 
tually in awe, was calculated to make a people cruelʒ 
and to give the prieſts an unlimited authority; [Theſe 
barbarous abſurdities, though they might juſtly ex 
cite the deteſtation of the Spaniards, could not juſtify | 
their attempts to ſuppreſs them by the greateſt eruel+ ST 
ties. They could not juſtify them in attacking and 
murdering a people aſſembled i in the principal temple 
of the capital; or in aſſaſſinating nee inen 
to ſeize upon their poſſeſſions . 
O his return to Mexico, Cortez found 3 Gow 
niards beſieged in the palace; where he had left them 
| to 
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o Kk to guard the emperor. It was not without difficulty 
VI. 


that he opened a paſſage to join them; and, wheſf he 
was at their head, he was obliged to ſuſtain many 
powerful attacks. The Mexicans gave proofs of ex- 
traordinary courage. They chearfully devoted them - 
ſelves to certain death. Naked and ill- armed, they 


"threw themſelves into the ranks of the Spaniards, 


with a view of making their arms uſeleſs, or wreſting 
them out of their hands. Several attempted to enter 


Cortez's palace by the embraſures, where the cannon 


were placed; and there was not a man who would 
not have courted death to procure the deliverance of 


his country from the tyranny of theſe foreign uſurp- 
ers. Cortez, having taken poſſeſſion of a temple 


which-was an advantageous poſt, was viewing from 


a platform the engagement in which the Indians 
fought deſperately for the recovery of their loſt li- 


berty, when two young Mexican noblemen threw 
away their arms, and came over to him as deſerters. 
Placing one knee on the ground in a ſuppliant poſ- 


ture, they ſeized him, and threw "themſelves from 


the platform, in hopes. of making him periſh by drag- 


ging him along with them. Cortez diſengaged him- 
ſelf from them, and kept his ſtation by laying hold 
of the baluſtrade; and the two Mexicans died vidtions 
of this noble but fruitleſs enterprize = | 


\ Tas, and ſome other/exploits which ſhewed * 


capped; made the Spaniards deſirdus of coming to 
terms of accommodation. At length Montezuma con- 
ſented to become the inſtrument of his people's ſla- 


very, and appeared upon the rampart to perſuade his 


ſubjects to retire. Their reſentment convinced him 


that his reign was at an end, and he was mortally 


wounded * the + hone arrows 's they u at - 
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Taz ſucceſſor to this mean monarch was of a 
haughty and intrepid diſpoſition. . He united judg- 
ment with readineſs of conception. He know how 
to retrieve his affairs, and to defend himſelf in cir- 
cumſtances of danger. His ſagacity diſcovered to him 
the difficulty of gaining any advantage over an ene- 
my, fo ſuperior in their weapons, by vigorous at- 
tacks ; and he thought it the beſt expedient to reduce 


them by famine, Cortez no ſooner perceived this 
change of meaſures, than he thought of RY i 


retreat into the country of Tlaſcala. 


THz execution of this project required great di. 


patch, impenetrable ſecrecy, and well- concerted mea- 
ſures. The march was begun in the middle of the 
night: the army was ſilently filing off along a bank, 
when it was found that its motions had been obſerv- 


ed with a ſpirit of diſguiſe, of which the Mexicans 
were thought incapable. His rear guard was attack- 
ed by a numerous body, and the flanks by the canoes 
diſtributed on each ſide of the cauſeway. If the 
Mexicans, who had a greater number of troops than 
they could bring into action, had taken the precau- 
tion to place a part of them at the extremity of this 
cauſeway, or even to break it, all the Spaniards 
would inevitably have periſhed in this bloody engage- 


ment. Fortunately for them, the enemy knew not 


how to avail himſelf of all his advantages; and they 
at length reached the borders of the lake, after hav- 
ing undergone a variety of incredible dangers and fa 
tigues. The confuſion they were in ſtill expoſed them 


to a total defeat, when they were relieved from this 


danger by a freſh error of the enemy. 


No ſooner had the morning lifcoverett to the 


Mexicans the field of battle, of which they were maſ- 
ters, than they perceived among the ſlain two of 
Montezuma's ſons, whom the Spaniards were carry- 
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ing off with ſome other priſoners. This ſight chilled 
them with horror. . The idea of having maſſacred the 
children, after having ſacrificed the father, was too 
violent for men, enfeebled and enervated by a habit 
of blind obedience, to be able to bear. They were 
afraid of adding impiety to regicide ; and employed 8 
in idle funeral rites the time they owed to the pre- 


ſervation of their country. 


Dukins this interval, the beaten army, which had 
loſt two hundred Spaniards, a thouſand Tlaſcalans, 
the greater part of their artillery, and which had 
ſcarce a ſoldier remaining that was not wounded, was 
reſuming its march. The enemy ſoon purſued, haraſſ- 
ed, and at length ſurrounded it in the valley of 
Otumba. The cannonade, and the firing of the 
ſmall arms, the pikes and ſwords, did not prevent 
the Indians, all naked as they were, from advaneing 
and charging their enemies with great fury. Courage 
was juſt upon the point of yielding to numbers, when 
Cortez himſelf determined the fortune of the day. 
He had been informed, that in this part of the new 
world the fate of the battle depended upon the royal 
ſtandard. Theſe colours, the form of which was re- 
markable, and which were never brought into the 
field but on the moſt important occaſions, were at no 
great diſtance from him. He immediately ruſhed for- 
ward, with the braveſt of his companions, to take 
them from the enemy. One of them ſeized and car- 
ried them into the Spaniſh ranks. The Mexicans 
immediately loſt all courage ; and, throwing down 
their arms, betook themſelves to flight. Cortez pur- 
ſued his march, and artived in the AF of ow” 


cala without en 


Con rRZz did not relinquiſh either the 4 or the 


hopes of ſubduing the empire. of Mexico; but he 
98 a new plan: and propoſed to make one m 
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of the inhabitants aſſiſt him in the reduction of the 
other. The form of the Mexican government, the 
diſpoſition of the people, and the ſituation of the city, 
favoured. his ne! and: TONE the execution 
of it. 2-00 Cn 
THE en was elective, 1 certain princes or 
caciques were the electors. They uſually choſe one 
of their own body. He was obliged to take an oath, 
that, ſo long as he filled the throne, the rains ſhould 
fall in due ſeaſon, the rivers cauſe no inundations, 
the fields be exempt from ſterility, and that mankind 
ſhould not be deſtroyed by the malignant effects of a 
contagious air. This cuſtom may have had ſome re- 
ference to a theocratical government, the traces of 
which are ſtill to be found almoſt among all the na- 
tions in the world. It might likewiſe probably be 
the intention of this whimſical oath, to intimate to 
the new ſovereign, that, as the nidfortuin of a ſtate 
almoſt always ariſe from wrong meaſures of adminiſ- 
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tration, his government ought to be conducted with 


ſuch moderation and wiſdom, that public calamities 
might never be conſidered as the conſequences of his 
imprudence, or as the juſt puniſhment of his licenti- 
ouſneſs. According to the admirable tenor of their 
laws, merit was the only title to the crown: but 
ſuperſtition had given the prieſts a conſideradle in- 
fluence in their elections. On his acceſſion to the 
throne, the emperor was obliged to make war, and 
to offer the priſoners to the gods. 
though elective, had an abſolute authority, as there 
were no written laws; and he was at liberty to make 
what alterations he dende in the old cuſtoms. Al- 
moſt all the forms of juſtice and ceremonies of the 
court had the ſanction of religion. The ſame erimes 
that are puniſhed in all other places were puniſhable 
by the laws, but the eriminals were often faved by 


This prince, 
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B 0 0 K the interpoſition of the prieſts, "I here were two laws 


which had a tendency to deſtroy the innocent, and 
to make the Mexicans bend under the double yoke of 
tyranny and ſuperſtition. By theſe laws, perſons 
offending againſt the ſanctity of religion, or the ma- 
jeſty of the prince, were condemned to death. It is 
eaſy fo diſcern how much laws of ſo little preciſion 
might afford opportunities of gratifying private re- 
venge, or of promoting the intereſted views of N | 
and courtiers. _ 
Tux ſteps by which private n men obtained the rank 
of nobility, and the nobility roſe to poſts of honour, 
were bravery, piety, and perſeverance. In the tem- 
ples a more painful noviciate was preſcribed than in 
the army; and the nobles, who had undergone ſuch 
hardſhips to obtain their diſtinctions, ſubmitted to the 
meaneſt employments in the palace of the emperors. 
Ao the great numbers of vaſſals in Mexico, 
Cortez concluded there might be ſome who would be 
ready to ſhake off the yoke, and join the Spaniards, 
He had remarked that the Mexicans were held in 
great deteſtation by the petty ſtates that were ſubject 
to the empire, and that the emperors exerciſed their 
authority with extreme ſeyerity. He had likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, that the provinces in general diſliked the re- 
ligion of the metropolis, and that even in Mexico the 
no ility and perſons of fortune, whoſe intercourſe 
with ſociety had abated the force of their prejudices, 
a4” ſoftened their popular manners, had loſt their at- 
tachment to this mode of religion; and that many of 
the nobility were diſguſted at the low ſervices exaQed 
of them by their maſters. 0 
5 HavinG received ſome ſmall e We Jrom 
the Spaniards, obtained ſome troops from the repub- 
lie of Tlaſcala, and formed ſome. new alliances, 
Cortez bent his courſe once more towards the capital 
1 the empire. 


Maxico 
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Maxico was ſituated on an iſland in the middle of Book 
a large lake. If the Spaniards may be credited, this * 
city contained twenty thouſand houſes ; the inhabi- 
tants were very numerous, and the buildings magnifi- 
cent. The emperor's palace, which was built with 
marble and jaſper, was of a prodigious extent. Its 
fountains, baths, ornaments, and ſtatues repreſenting 
different animals, excited admiration. It was full of 
pictures, which, though made of feathers, were fine- 
ly coloured, brilliant, and natural. Moſt of the ca» 
ciques, as well as the emperor, had menageries re- 
pleniſhed with all the animals of the new continent, 
and apartments for the arrangement of natural curio- 
ſities. Their gardens were filled with plants of every 
ſpecies. The beauties of nature, and whatever is 
rare or glittering in her productions, muſt be an ob- 
ject of luxury to an opulent people, where nature · is 
beautiful, and the arts are not brought to perfection. 
The ple which were numerous, were in general 
magnificent; but polluted with blood, and hung 
round with the heads of the unhappy viding who 
had been ſacrificed. One of the greateſt beauties of 
Mexico was a ſquare to which more than a hundred 
thouſand perſons uſually reſorted :- it was covered 
with tents and ſhops, where the merchants 'expoſed 
to view all the riches of the country, and the manu- 
factures of the Mexicans ; birds of every colour, bril- 
liant ſhells, a profuſion of flowers, together with 
pieces of workmanſhip in gold and enamel, gave 
theſe markets a more beautiful and ſplendid appear- 
ance to the eye, than is to be met with in the richeſt 
fairs of Europe. One hundred thouſand canoes were 
conſtantly paſſing and repaſſing between the city and 
the borders of the lake ; which were ornamented with 
more than fifty cities, and a multitude of towns and 

_ villages. Upon this lake were three cauſeways of 
Vor. II. O conſiderable 
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b ©,0. K confiderable length, which were maſter-picces of 


Mexican induſtry, If we conſider that theſe people 
were of no very remote antiquity, that they had no 
intercourſe with any enlightened nation, that they 
knew-not the uſe of iron, were deſtitute of the conve- 
nience of writing, and unacquainted with any of thoſe 


arts which aſſiſt us in the knowledge and exerciſe of 


others; and if we add to this, that they lived in a 
climate where the invention of man is not excited by 
neceſſity; we muſt acknowledge them to have been 
one of the moſt ingenious people in the world. 

Bor the falſity of this pompous deſcription may 
eaſily be made evident to every man's capacity. It is 
not, however, merely by contrafting the preſent ſtate 
of Mexico with that in which its conquerors pretend 
to have found it, that this point can be decided. 
The ravages occaſioned by deſtructive tyranny, and 


a long-continued ſeries of oppreſſions, are ſufficiently 


known. But, if we compare the different accounts 
of the Spaniards, we ſhall then be able to judge of 
the degree of credit they deſerve. When they wiſh 
to imprint a great idea of their courage and ſucceſs, 
they repreſent the empire they. have ſubdued as a for- 
midable, rich, and civilized, kingdom. If, on the 
contrary, they mean to juſtify their cruelties, no peo- 
ple were ever ſo e ſo en ſo „ pere as 
theſe. 

WERxR it poſüble to form a proper e of a 
r that exiſts no more, it might poſſibly be ſaid, 
that the Mexicans were ſubject to a deſpotiſm as cruel 
as it was ill- concerted; that they rather conceived 
the neceſſity of having regular tribunals of juſtice, 
than they felt the advantages of them; that the ſmall 
number of arts they followed were as defective in 
workmanſhip, as they were rich in materials; that 
N were further rr ** a ſavage, than they 
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inſtead of morality and principles. 

CorTEz began, however, by gaining over to his 
intereſt the caciques who reigned in the cities that 
were ſituated on the borders of the lake. Some of 
them joined the Spaniards with their forces; others 
were reduced to ſubjection. Cortez took poſſeſſion 
of the three avenues that lead to Mexico. He alſo 
endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of the navigation 
of the lake. He built ſome brigantines, on board of 
which he put part of his artillery : and, in this poſ- 
ture, he waited till famine ſhould produce a ſurren- 
der of the empire of the new world. 

 GuaTIMozin exerted his utmoſt efforts to relieve 
the capital. His ſubjects fought with as much fury 
as ever. The Spaniards, however, maintained their 
poſts, and carried their attacks into the center of the 
city. The Mexicans, fearing it would be taken, and 
perceiving that there muſt ſoon be a total want of 
proviſions, turned their attention to the preſervation 
of their emperor. He conſented to attempt his eſcape, 
with a view of maintaining the war in the northern 
part of his dominions. To facilitate his retreat, a 
party of his ſoldiers generouſly devoted themſelves to 
death, by diverting the attention of the beſiegers: 
but the canoe, in which this generous and unfortu- 


nate monarch had embarked, was taken by a brigan- 


tine. An officer of the Spaniſh revenue, ſuſpecting 
that he had treaſures concealed, ordered him to be 
extended upon red-hot coals, to extort a confeſſion. 
His favourite, who underwent the ſame torture, com- 
plaining to him of his ſufferings, the emperor ſaid, 
Am I upon a bed of roſes? an expreſſion equal to any 
of thoſe which hiſtory has recorded as worthy the 
. of mankind ! an expreſſion which the 


02 Mexicans 
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were near to a Civilized people ; and that fear, the B 0 y K | 
chief ſpring of all arbitrary governments, ſerved „ | 
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Mexigins ſhall one day repeat to their children, when 
the period ſhall arrive, in which the Spaniards ſhall 
expiate the cruelties they have exerciſed, and that 
race of deſtroyers be plunged into the ſea, or drowned 
in their own blood. Theſe people may, perhaps, 
preſerve the actions of their martyrs, and the hiſtory 
In theſe it will be recorded, 
that Guatimozin was dragged half dead from the 
flames, and that three years after he was publicly 
hanged, under pretence of his having W 
againſt his oppreſſors and executioner s. 

IN arbitrary ſtates, the fall of the prince, and the 
reduction of the capital, uſually bring on the con- 
queſt and ſubjeRion of the whole realm. The people 
cannot preſerve their attachment to an oppreſſive go- 
vernment, or to a tyrant who thinks -to make him- 
ſelf more reſpectable by never appearing in public. 
Accuſtomed to acknowledge no right but that of 
force, they never fail to ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt party. 


"Buch was the revolution of Mexico. All the pro- 


es ſubmitted without refiſtance to the victor, who 
_ the name of New Spain to this empire, the 
frontiers of which. were ſtill extended, though they 
were already five hundred PR in length, and two 


hundred i in. breadth. 


Tux firſt ſtep the conquerors took, was to add to 
their acquiſitions the vaſt tract which lies to the 
ſouthward, and extends from Guatimala to the gulph 

arien. This acceſſion of territory, though ac- 
quired without much loſs of time, blood, or treaſure, 
was of little uſe. The provinces of which it con- 


ſiſts are hardly known, and inhabited only by a few 


| 
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Spaniards, who in general are poor, and have by 
their tyranny compelled the Indians to retire into 
the mountains and impenetrable foreſts. Among all 
theſe ſavages, the Moſquitos are the only people who 


| retain 
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retain the form of a nation. Having for a long time B O d 0 * 
ſtruggled to preſerve the fertile plains they inhabited 5 


in the country of Nicaragua, they took refuge among 
the barren rocks at the cape of Gracias à Dios. De- 
fended on the inland ſide by impaſſable moraſſes, and 
on that of the ſea by dangerous ſhoals, they defy the 
rage of their enemies. Their intereourſe with the 
Engliſh and French pirates, whom they have fre- 
quently accompanied in the moſt dangerous enter- 
prizes, has inflamed their hatred for their perſecutors, 
increaſed their natural audacity, and taught them 
the uſe of fire-arms: but their numbers, which were 
never conſiderable, have been continually on the de- 
cline. As they do not at preſent exceed two thouſand 
men, their weakneſs puts it out of their power to 
give the leaſt alarm, 

THE increaſed extent of New Spain towards the 
north is more conſiderable, and may prove of much 
more importance. We have hitherto been ſpeaking 
only of New Mexico, which was diſcovered in 1553, 
and conquered in the beginning of the laſt century; 
which revolted about the middle of it, and was ſoon 

after reduced to ſubjection. All that we know con- 
cerning this immenſe province is, that the Spaniards 
have ſettled a few wandering ſavages there, introduc- 
ed a little agriculture, worked ſome rich mines im- 
perfectly and eſtabliſhed a ſettlement called Santa- 
Fe. The conqueſt of this inland territory would 
have been followed by another of much greater uti- 
lity on the ſea-coaſt, if, during the hundred years 
ſince it was 3 it had been proſecuted with 
the attention it deſerved. 

Tux old empire of Mexico extended its bounda- 
ries almoſt to the entrance of Vermilion bay. From 
theſe linit:: to the place where the continent is 


united 
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BOOK united to California, is a gulph almoſt twenty de- 


grees in length. Its breadth is ſometimes ſixty, and 
ſometimes fifty leagues, ſeldom leſs than forty. In 


this extent there are many ſand-banks, and a conſi- 


derable number of iſlands; and the coaſt is inhabit- 
ed by ſeveral ſavage nations, which are for the moſt 
part in enmity with each other. The Spaniards have 
here formed certain ſcattered colonies, to which, 


agreeably to theit cuſtom, they have given the name 


of provinces. Their miſſionaries have carried their 
diſcoveries further, and flattered themſelves that they 
ſhould procure to their country greater riches than 
it had ever acquired from its moſt celevrated poſſeſ- 
ſions. 

SEVERAL Cauſes have been for a long time com- 
bined, to render their labours ineffectual. No ſoon- 
er had they aſſembled together, and civilized ſome of 
the ſavages, than theſe were carried off to be em- 
ployed in the mines. This cruelty ruined the riſing 
ſettlements, and prevented other Indians from in- 
corporating with them. The Spaniards, too remote 
from the inſpection of government, gave themſelves 
up to the moſt atrocious and unheard-of enormities. 
Quickſilver, ' ſtuffs, and other merchandiſe, were 
carried thither from Vera-Cruz on mules, through a 
difficult and dangerous way of fix or ſeven hundred 
leagues 3 a circumſtance which, at the end of the 
journey, enhanced their price ſo conſiderably, that 
moſt of the perſons concerned in the working of the 
mines were obliged to abandon them, from the im- 
poſſibility of ſupporting them. At laſt certain clans 
of ſavages, ſtimulated either by ferocity, or the well- 
grounded apprehenſion of being one day enſlaved, 
unexpeRedly fell on the workmen, who ſtill obſti- 
nately perſiſted in ſtruggling againſt ſo many diffi- 
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IT was hoped that a new arrangement of things B 8 K 
would take place, when in 1746, by order of govern EF, 
ment, the Jeſuit Ferdinand Conſag had ſailed through. 9 
the whole gulph of California. This voyage, exe- 
cuted with the utmoſt care, and with great judgment, 
inſtructed the Spaniards in every thing that was of 
importance for them to know. They became ac- 
quainted with the coaſts of this continent, the har- 
bours which nature has opened there, the ſandy and 
dry places which are not ſuſceptible of cultivation, 
and the rivers, which, by the fertility they produce 
on their banks, point out the proper ſpot for the forma- 
tion of ſettlements. Nothing in future could hinder 
the veſſels from Acapulco from entering Vermilion 
bay, or from conveying at a moderate expence, into 
the provinces or its borders, miſſionaries, ſoldiers, 
miners, proviſions, merchandize, and every thing ne- 
ceſſary for colonies; and returning from thence-laden 
with metals. The imagination of the Spaniards went 
ſtill further. They already foreſaw the whole con- 

tinent ſubdued as far as New Mexico, and a new 

empire riſe as extenſive and as opulent as the former, 

and which would be ſuperior to it in the mildyeſs _ 
ſalubrity of its climate. 

THESE expectations were not eta but, in 
order to have them realized, it was neceiliry that the 
natives of the country ſhould either be gained over by 
humane actions, or ſubdued by force of arms. It 
could not poſfibly enter into the minds of the de- 
ſtroyers of the new world to have recourſe to the firſt 
of theſe expedients; and they were not able to pur- 

ſue the ſecond before the year 1768. 4 

Tum endeavours have not — ed with 
complete ſucceſs. They advanced with · conſiderable 
rapidity in Mexico, and in every region which was 
populous, or whoſe inhabitants were collected in a 
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mall compaſs. Countries leſs inhabited were not ſo 
ſoon reduced, becauſe there was a neceſſity of finding 
out men to ſubdue, and becauſe they fled into the fo- 
s whenever the Spaniards appeared, and did not 
appear again till want of ſubſiſtence had obliged them 
to; return. Thus it was not till after three years 
purſuit, toil, and cruelty; that the conqueſt of the 
Seris, Platos, and Sobaiporis, was campleted. Their 
neighbours, the Papagos, Nijoras, and Sobas, deſpair- 
ing of being able to defend their liberty, ſubmitted to 
the yoke without reſiſtance. Troops were ſtill em- 
ployed in 1771 in purſuing the Apaches, the moſt 
warlike of theſe nations, and who had the ſtrongeſt 
paſſion for independence. It is no longer thought 
poſſible to ſubdue them; but the Spaniards are con- 
ſtantly employed in exterminating their race, or at 
leaſt in keeping them at a diſtance from New Biſcay, 
which would otherwiſe be expoſed to their incurſions. 
THe wealth that has been lately found in the pro- 
vinces of Sonora and Cinaloa, which form what is 
now called the New Andaluſia, appears to tranſcend 
every thing that has been ſeen in any other place. 
There is a gold mine fourteen leagues in extent, 
which at the depth of two feet offers immenſe trea- 
ſures. Of the ſilver mines, one produces eight marks 
per quintal of ore, and the ſtones which are drawn 
out of the other are almoſt entirely compoſed of na- 
tive ſilver, If the court of Madrid, which has juſt 
publiſhed theſe diſcoyeries, hath not been, deceived ; 
if the mines, which often have a great extent of ſur- 
face with very little depth, do not preſent deluſive 
hopes ; z the unhappy ſavages, who have very lately 
been ſubdued, will be * buried alive in the bowels 


of the earth. 


Nx w Spain is almoſt entirely Granted within. the 
torrid zone. The air is excefively. Warm. maiſt, 
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and unwholeſome, on the coaſts of the north ſea. 
Theſe defects of the climate are infinitely leſs felt on 
the coaſts of the ſouth ſea, and hardly at all in the 
inland country, which is interſected by a chain of 
mountains, that are ſuppoſed to be a continuation of 
the Cordeleras. 

Tux quality of the ſoil has the ſame variations. 
The eaſtern part is low, marſhy, overflowed in the 
rainy ſeaſons, covered with impenetrable foreſts, and 
totally uncultivated. It may be imagined, that, if 
the Spaniards ſhould leave it in this ſtate of deſolati- 
on, it is becauſe they judge, that a deſert and deſtruc- 
tive frontier will furniſh a better defence againſt an 
enemy's fleet, than they could ever expect either from 
fortification and troops, the maintenance of which 
would coſt immenſe ſums; or from the natives of the 
country, who are effeminate, and little attached to the 
government of their conquerors. The ſoil on the 
weſtern ſide is higher, of a better quality, on which 
there are many fields, and ſeveral houſes are built 
upon it, In the low lands there are diſtricts, on which 
nature has been very liberal ; but, like every country 
ſituated under-the tropics, they abound more in rote 
than in corn. 

THE population of this vait empire is not leſs va- 
rious than its ſoil. Its moſt diſtinguiſhed inhabitants 
are the Spaniards, ſent hither by the court to fill the 
poſts of government. They are obliged, like thoſe 
in the mother-country who aſpire to any eccleſiaſti- 
cal, civil, or military employments, to prove that 
thans hath been neither heretics, Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, nor any perſons in their family, who have been 
called before the inquiſition, for four generations, 
Merchants who are deſirous of going to Mexico, as 
well as to other parts of America, without becomin 
coloniſts, are compelled to obſerve the ſame forms, 
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They are alſo obliged to ſwear that they have three 
hundred palms of merchandiſe, their own property, 
in the fleet in which they embark, and that they will 
not carry their wives with them. On theſe abſurd 
conditions, they become the principal agents of the 
European commerce with the Indies. Though their 
charter is only to continue three years, and a little 
longer for countries more remote, it is of great im- 
portance. To them alone belongs the right of ſelling, 
as commiſſioners, the major part of the cargo. If theſe 
laws were obſerved, the merchants ſtationed in the 
new world would be confined to diſpoſe of what they 
have received on their own account. Ph 
FE predilection, which adminiſtration has for 
Spaniards born in Europe, has reduced the Spaniſh 
Creoles to acquieſce in ſubordinate ſtations. The 
deſcendents of the companions of Cortez, and of 


thoſe who came after them, being conſtantly excluded 


from all places of honour or of truſt that were any 
way conſiderable, have ſeen the gradual decay of the 
power that ſupported their fathers. The habit of 
being obliged to bear that unjuſt contempt with which 
they have been treated has at laſt made them become 
really contemptible. They have totally loſt, in the 
vices which originate from indolence, from the heat 
of the climate, and from a ſuperfluous enjoyment of 
all things, that firmneſs, and that ſort of pride which 
hath ever characterized their nation. A barbarous 
1 ſhameful pleaſures, and romantic intrigues, 
have enervated all the vigour of their minds, and ſu- 
perſtition hath completed the ruin of their virtues. 
Blindly devoted to prieſts too ignorant to enlighten 
them by their inſtructions, too depraved to edify 
them by their example, and too mercenary to attend 
to both theſe duties of their function, they have no 
en to any part of their religion, but that 

> which 
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which enfeebles the mind, and have neglected what B Oo O K 
might have contributed to rectify their morals. Bob 

THe Meſtees, who conſtitute the third order of 
citizens, are held in ſtill greater contempt. It is well 
known that the court of Madrid, in order to reple- 
niſh a part of that dreadful vacancy which the ava- 
rice and cruelty. of the conquerors had occaſioned, 
and to regain the confidence of thoſe who had eſcaped 
their fury, encouraged as much as poſſible the mar- 
riage of Spaniards with Indian women. Theſe alli- 
ances, which became pretty common throughout all 
America, were particularly frequent in Mexico, where 
the women had more underſtanding, and were more 
agreeable than in other places. The Creoles trans- 
ferred to this mixt progeny the contemptuous ſlight 
they received from the Europeans. Their condition, 
equivocal at firſt, in proceſs of time at laſt was fixed 
between the whites and the blacks. 

Tus blacks are not very numerous in New Spain. 
As the natives are more intelligent, more robuſt, and 
more induſtrious, than thoſe of the other colonies, 
they have hardly introduced any Africans except ſuch 
as were required either to indulge the caprice, or per- 
form the domeſtic ſervice, of rich people. Theſe 
ſlaves, who are much beloved by their maſters, on 
whom they abſolutely depend, who purchaſed” them 
at an extravagant price, and who make them the mi- 
nifters of their pleaſures, take advantage of the high 
favour they enjoy, to oppreſs the Mexicans. They 
aſſume over theſe men, who are called free, an aſcen- 
dant which keeps up an implacable hatred between 
the two nations. The law has ſtudied to encourage 
this averſion, by taking effectual meaſures to prevent 
all connection between them. Negroes are prohibit- 
ed from having any amorous correſpondence with the 
Indians; the men, on pain of being mutilated, the 
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women of being ſeverely puniſhed. On all theſe ac- 
counts, the Africans, who in other ſettlements are 


enemies to Europeans, are in the Spaniſh Indies their 
warm friends. 


AUTHORITY has no need of this ſupport, at leaſt 
in Mexico, where population is no longer what it 


was formerly. The firſt hiſtorians, and thoſe who 


copied them, have recorded, that the Spaniards found 
there ten millions of ſouls. This was the exagge- 
rated account of conquerors, to exalt the magnificence 


of their triumph: and it was adopted, without exa- 


mination, with ſo much the more readineſs, as it ren- 


dered them the more odious. We need only trace with 


attention the progreſs of thoſe ruffians who at firſt 
deſolated theſe fine countries, in order to be convinced 
that they had not ſucceeded in multiplying men at 


Mexico and the adjacent parts, but by depopulating | 


the center of the empire; and that the provinces, which 


are remote from the capital, differed in nothing from 


the other deſerts of South and North America. It is 


making a great conceſſion, to allow that the popula- 
tion of Mexico has only been exaggerated one half: 
for it does not now exceed one million. 
Ir is generally believed, that the firſt conquerors 
ſſacred the Indians out of wantonneſs, and that 
even the prieſts incited them to theſe acts of ferocity. 
Undoubtedly theſe inhuman ſoldiers frequently ſhed 
blood without even an apparent motive; and cer- 
tainly their fanatic miſſionaries did not oppoſe theſe 
barbarities as they ought to have done, This was 
not, however, the real cauſe, the principal ſource of 
the A hee of Mexico; it was the work of a 
ſlow tyranny, and of that avarice which exacted from 
its wretched inhabitants more rigorous toil than was 
\ is with their bonfitution and the climate. 
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THis oppreffion was coeval with the conqueſt of BOOK 


the country. All the lands were divided between the 
crown, the companions of Cortez, and the grandees 
or miniſters who were moſt in favour at the court of 
Spain. The Mexicans, appointed to the royal do- 
mains, were deſtined to public labours, which ori- 
ginally were conſiderable, The lot of thoſe who 
were employed on the eſtates of individuals was {till 
more wretched. All groaned under a dreadful yoke; 
they were ill-fed; they had no wages given them; 


and ſervices were required of them, under which 


the moſt robuſt men would have ſunk. Their mis- 


fortunes excited the compaſſion of Bartholomew de 


THis man, ſo famous in the annals of the new 


world, had accompanied his father in the firſt voyage 
made by Columbus. The mildneſs and ſimplicity of 
the Indians affected him ſo ſtrongly, that 
himſelf an ecclefiaſtic, in order to devote his labours 
to their converſion. But this ſoon became the leaſt 
of his attentions, As he was more a man than a 
prieſt, he felt more for the cruelties exerciſed againſt 
them, than for their ſuperſtitions. He was continu- 
ally hurrying from one hemiſphere to the other, in 
order to comfort the people for whom he had con- 
ceived an attachment, or to ſoften their tyrants. 
This conduct, which made him be idolized by the one, 
and dreaded by the other, had not the ſucceſs he ex- 
peed. The hope of ſtriking. awe, by a character 
revered among the Spaniards, determined him to ac- 
cept the biſhopric of Chiapa in Mexico. ' When he 
was convinced that this dignity was an inſufficient 
barrier againſt that avarice and cruelty which he en- 
deavoured to check, he abdicated it, It was then that 
this courageous, firm, diſintereſted man accuſed his 
country before the tribunal of the whole univerſe. 
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B 1 1 K In his account of the tyranny of the Spaniards in 


— America, he accuſes them of having deſtroyed fifteen 


| we of Indians. They ventured to find fault 


h the acrimony of his ſtyle, but no one convicted 
him of exaggeration. His writings, which indicate 
the amiable turn of his diſpoſition, and the ſublimity 
of bis ſentiments, have ſtamped a diſgrace upon his 
barbarous countrymen, which time hath not and ne- 
ver will efface. | 

TEE court of Madrid, aid 205 the repre 
ſentations of the virtuous Las Caſas, and by the in- 
dignation of the whole world, became ſenſible at laſt, 
that- the tyranny it permitted was repugnant to reli- 
gion, to humanity, and to policy, and reſolved to 
break the chains of the Mexicans. Their liberty was 
now only conſtrained by the ſole condition, that they 
thould not quit the territory where they were ſettled. 
'Lhis precaution owed its origin to the fear that was 
entertained of their going to join the wandering ſa- 
vages to the north and ſouth of the empire. 

WII their liberty their lands ought alſo to have 
been reſtored: to them; but this was not done. This 


injuſtice compelled them to work ſolely for their op- 


preſſors. It was only decreed, that the Spaniards, in 
whoſe ſervice they laboured, ſhould ſtipulate to keep 
them well, and pay them to the amount of 120 livres 
about 51. 58.) a year. 
From theſe profits the tribute impoſed bys govern | 
ent was ſubtracted, together with an hundred ſous 
(48. 4d. 5.) for an inſtitution which it is aſtoniſhing 
e Conquerors ſhould have thought of eſtabliſhing. 
his was a fund ſet apart in each community, and 
propriated to the relief of ſuch Indians as were 
3 or indiſpoſed, and to their ſupport under 


** or public calamities. 
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Tux diſtribution of this fund was committed to BOOK 
their caciques. Theſe were not the deſcendents of 
thoſe whom they found in the country at the time of 
the conqueſt. The Spaniards choſe them from among 
thoſe Indians who appeared the moſt attached to their 
intereſts; and were under no apprehenſions at mak- 
ing theſe dignities hereditary. Their authority was 
limited to the ſupporting the police in their diſtrict, 
which in general extended eight or ten leagues; to 
the collecting the tribute of thoſe Indians who labour- 
ed on their own account, that of the others being ſtopt 
by the maſters whom they ſerved ; and to the prevent- 
ing their flight by keeping them always under their 
inſpection, and the not ſuffering them to contract any 
engagement without their conſent. As a reward of 
their ſervices, theſe magiſtrates obtained from govern- 
ment a property. They were permitted to take out 
of the common ſock five ſous (two- pence half-penny) 
annually for every Indian under their juriſdiction. 
At laſt they were empowered to get their fields culti- 
vated by ſuch young men as were not yet ſubject to 
the poll-tax; and to employ girls till the time of 
their marriage in ſuch occupations as were adapted 
to their ſex, without allowing them any ſalary ex- 
cept their maintenance. 

Tnksz inſtitutions, which totally changed the con- 
dition of the Indians of Mexico, irritated the Spani- 
ards to a degree not to be conceived. Their pride 
would not ſuffer them to conſider the Americans as 
free men; nor would their avarice permit them to 
pay for lakbur, which hitherto had coſt them nothing. 
They employed themſelves ſucceſſively, or in combi- 
nation, craft, remonſtrances, and violence, to effect 
the ſubverſion. of an arrangement which ſo ſtrongly 
contradicted their warmeſt paſſions; but their efforts 
were ineffectual. Las Caſas had raiſed up for his be- 
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BOOK loved Indians protectors who ſeconded his deſign with 
VI. zeal-and warmth. The Mexicans themſelves, find- 
ing a ſupport, impeached their oppreſſors before the 
tribunals, and even the tribunals that were either weak 
or in the intereſt of the court. They carried their 
reſolution ſo far, as even unanimouſly to refuſe to 
work for thoſe who had treated any of their country- 
men with injuſtice. This mutual agreement, more 
than any other circumſtance, gave ſolidity to the re- 
gulations which had been decreed. The other, pre- 
ſcribed by the laws, was gradually eſtabliſhed. There 
was no longer any regular ſyſtem of oppreſſion ; but 
merely ſeveral of thoſe particular vexations which a 
vanquiſhed people, who have loſt their government, 
can hardly avoid from thoſe who. have ſubdued it. 
| HESE clandeſtine acts of injuſtice did not prevent 
the Mexicans from recovering, from time to time, 
certain detached portions of that immenſe territory 
of which their fathers had been deſpailed. They 
purchaſed them of the royal domain, or of the great 
proprietors. It was not their labour which enabled 
them to make theſe acquiſitions : for this they were 
indebted to the happineſs of having diſcovered, ſome 
of them mines, others treaſures which had been con- 
cealed at the time of the conqueſt. The greateſt 
number derived their reſources from the prieſts and 
monks, to whom they owed their exiſtence. 

Even thoſe, who experienced a fortune leſs propi- 
tious, procured for themſelves by the ſole profits of 
their pay more conveniences than they had enjoyed 
before they underwent a foreign yoke, We ſhould 
be very much deceived if we ſhould judge of the an- 
tient proſperity of the inhabitants of Mexico by what 

has been ſaid of its emperor, its court, its capital, 
and the governors of its provinces. Deſpotiſm had 
there — thoſe fatal effects which it produces 
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every where: The whole tate was facrificed to the B OO K 
VI. 
caprices, pleaſures, and magnificence, of a nnd: 6 


number of perſons. 
TE government drew conſiderable en 
from the mines which it cauſed to be worked, and 


ſtill greater from thoſe which were in the hands of 
individuals. The ſalt-works greatly added to its re- 
venue. Thoſe who followed agriculture, at the time 
of harveſt paid in a kind of a third of all the produce 
of the lands, whether they belonged to them as their 


own property, or whether they were only the farmers 
of them. Men who lived by the chace, fiſhermen, 


potters, and all mechanics, paid the ſame proportion 


of their induſtry every month. Even the poor were 
taxed at certain fixed contributions, which their labour 
or their alms might put them in a condition to pay. 


Tx generality of the Mexicans went naked. The 
emperor himſelf and the nobles were only covered 


with a kind of mantle, compoſed of a piece of ſquare 


cotton tied on the right ſhoulder. They wore ſandals 


on their feet. The women of the lower ſort for their 
whole apparel had only a kind of ſhift with half- 
ſleeves, which fell on their knees, and was open at the 
boſom. Common people were prohibited from raiſ- 
ing their houſes above the ground floor, and from 
having either doors or windows. Moſt of theſe 
houſes were built of earth, and. covered with boards, 
and had no greater ſhare of conveniency than of * 
gance. The inſide was covered with mats, and lj 

ed with torches of fir- wood, though they had wax a 
oil in abundance. Their body: were made of plain 
ſtraw and coverlets of cotton. For their ſeats, they 


had only little ſacks of palm- leayes; ; but it was their 


cuſtom to ſit on the ground, and even to eat in that 


poſture. Their nouriſhment, which conſiſted rarely 


of animal food, had little diverſity and little delicacy. 
„ Vor . 8 Their 
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Their moſt ordinary aliment was maize made into a 
paſte, or prepared with various ſeaſonings. With 
theſe they joined the common herbs found in the field, 
which were not too hard, or had not a bad ſmell. 
Cocoa diluted in warm water, or ſeaſoned with hone 
or pimento, was their beſt liquor. They had, beſides 
theſe, other liquors, but not of an intoxicating qua- 
lity; for all ſtrong drinks were ſo rigidly prohibited, 
that no one could uſe them without a particular per- 
miſſion from government, which was granted only to 
the ſick and aged. It was on certain ſolemnities 
alone, and in public labours, that each perſon had a 
quantity allowed in proportion to his age. Drunk- 
enneſs was conſidered as the moſt ſcandalous of vices. 
Perſons who were found in this ſituation were ſhaved 
in public, and their houſes were pulled down. If 
they exerciſed any public office, they were deprived of 
it, and declared incapable of ever holding it again, 

Ir is a matter of aſtoniſhment, that men who had 
ſo feyy 7285 ſhould ever ſubmit to the yoke of ſla- 
very. That the citizen, accuſtomed to the indul- 
gences and conveniences of life, ſhould purchaſe them 
every day with the ſacrifice of his liberty, is not the 
leaſt ſurpriſing; but . that people to whom nature of- 
fers more felicity than the ſocial chain that unites 
them, ſhould calmly ſubmit to ſlavery, and never think 
that thexe is frequently but a river to croſs in order to 
be free; this would be for ever inconceivable, if we 
did not know how much habit and ſuperſtition ren» 


der men inſenſible, to the feelings of nature. 


Tux Mexicans are now leſs unhappy. Our fruits, 


. our corn, and our cattle, have rendered their food 


more wholeſome, agreeable, and abundant. Their 


houſes are better built, better diſpoſed; and better fur- 


niſhed. Shoes, drawers, ſhirts, a garment of wool 
PFs 27 corp, a ruff, ane 2 m_ Fonntute their dreſs, 
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The dignity which it has been agreed to annex to 
theſe enjoyments, has made them better ceconomiſts, 


and more laborious. This eaſe, however, is far from 
being univerſal; it is even very uncommon in the vi- 
cinity of the mines, towns, and great roads, where 
tyranny ſeldom fleeps : but we often find it with ſa- 
tis faction in remote parts, where the Spaniards are 
not numerous, and where _ have i in ms A 
become Mexicans. 

Tu inhabitants of the province of Chiapa are dif: 
cinguiſhed above all others. They owe their ſupe- 


riority to the advantage of having had Las Caſas for 
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their teacher, who originally prevented them from be- 


ing oppreſſed. Sn, ſurpaſs their countrymen in 
ſize, genius, and ſtrength. Their language has a pe- 
culiar ſoftneſs and elegance. Their territory, with- 
out being a better ſoil than the reſt; is infinitely richer 
in all forts of productions. They are painters, muſi- 
cians, and dextrous in all arts, They particularly 


excel in fabricating thoſe works, pictures, and fuſs 


of feathers, which have never been imitated elſe- 
where. Their principal town is called Chiapa des 
Indos, It is only inhabited by the natives of the 
country, who form a community oonſiſting of about 
four thouſand families, amongſt which are found ma- 
ny of the Indian nobilitys The great river, on which 
this town is ſituated, is the ſpot on which the inha- 

bitants continually diſplay their :dexterity and their 
courage. They form naval armies with their boats. 


They engage, attack, and defend themſelves, with 


ſurpriſing agility. They excel no leſs in the chg 
of bulls, cudgelling, dancing; and all bodily 5g 
ciſes. They build towns and caftles'of wood, which 
they cover with oil-cloth, and which they beſiege in 


form. In a word, theatrical repreſentations are their 


ordinary amuſements. From theſe particulars we ſee 
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what the Mexicans were capable of, if they had been 


E VI. b fortunate enough to have paſſed under the dominion 


Productions 
of Mexico. 


of a conqueror, who had poſſeſſed moderation and 
good ſenſe enough to relax the chains of their 8 
tude, inſtead of riveting them. 

T nE employments of this people are very various. 
The moſt intelligent, and thoſe wha are in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, devote themſelves to the moſt neceſſary 
and moſt uſeful manufactures, which are diſperſed 
through the whole empire. The moſt beautiful ma- 
nufactures are eſtabliſhed among the people of Tlaſ- 
cala. Their old capital, and the new one, which is 
called Angelos, are the center of this induſtry. Here 
they manufacture cloth that is pretty fine, callicoes 
that have an agreeable appearance, certain ſlight ſilks, 
good hats, gold lace, embroidery, lace, glaſſes, and 
a great deal of hardware. The arts muſt neceſſarily 
have made a greater progreſs in a province which 


| hath been able to preſerve its independence a long 


found 


fleet 


time, which the 8paniards thought it prudent to treat 


with ſome management after the conqueſt, and which 
had always manifeſted ſuperior penetration, whether 
owing to its climate or its government. To theſe 
advantages is joined that of its ſituation. All the 
inhabitants of Mexico, who muſt neceſſarily paſs 


over its territory when they go to purchaſe the Eu- 


convenient to take up on the road what the 


ee, that is landed at Vera Cruz, have 
not Wer r with, or we Was fold too 


fear. 554 
Tx care of gocks afords a maintenance to ſome 


Mexicans, whom fortune or nature have not called 


to more diſtinguiſhed employments. America, at the 
time it was diſcovered; had neither hogs, ſheep, oxen, 

ſes, nor even any domeſtic animal. Columbus 
carried * of theſe winhul animals to San Domingo, 


from 
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from whence they were generally diſperſed, and at 
Mexico more than in any other places. Theſe have 
multiplied prodigiouſly. They count their: horned 
eattle by thouſands, whoſe ſkins are become an ob- 
ject of conſiderable exportation. The horſes are de- 
generated, but the quality is compenſated by the 
number. Hog s-lard is here ſubſtituted for butter. 


Sheeps wool is dry, m and bad, as it is a 
where between the tropics. 


THe vine and olive- tree have experienced the fime 


degeneracy. The cultivation of them was at firſt 
prohibited, with a view. of leaving a free market for 
the commodities of the mother country. In 1706, 
permiſſion was given to the Jeſuits, and a little after- 
wards to the Marquis Del Valle, a deſcendant from 
Cortez, to cultivate them. The attempts have not 
proved ſucceſsful. The trials, indeed, that have been 
made, have not been abandoned; but no perſon has 
ſolicited. the liberty of following an example, which 
did not promiſe any great emoluments. Other cul- 
tures have been more ſucceſsful, Cotton, ſugar, ſilk, 
cocoa, tobacco, and European corn, have all thriven 
in ſome degree. The Spaniards are encouraged to 
proſecute the labours which theſe cultures require, 


from the happy circumſtance. of their having diſco- 


vered iron mines which were entirely unknown to 
the Mexicans, as well as ſome mines of a kind of 
copper that is hard enough to ſerve for implements 
of huſbandry. All theſe articles, however, for want 
of men and induſtry, are merely conſumed within the 
country. There is only the vanilla, indigo, and 
cochineal, which make part of the trade of Mexico 
with other nations. 3612 

THs vanilla is a plant which, like i ivys grows: to 
the trees it meets with, embraces them cloſely, and 
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raiſes itſelf by their aid. Its ſtem is but very ſmall | 


in 
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in diameter, and not. quite round. Though it 1s 
very pliable, it is yet pretty hard. Its bark is thin, 
very Cloſe, and of a green colour. It is interſected 
like the vine, with knots which are at the diſtance of 


fax or ſeven inches from each other. From theſe knots 


iſſue leaves reſembling thoſe of the laurel, but longer, 
larger, thicker, and more ſolid. They are of a bright 
green colour, their upper ſurface gloſſy, their under 
a little pale. The flowers are blackiſh. 

A SMALL pod about ſix inches long, and four lines 
broad, wrinkled, flabby, oily, thick though brittle, 
may be conſidered as the fruit of this plant. The inner 
part of this pod is lined with a pulp that is browniſh, 
aromatic, ſomewhat acrid, and fullof a black, oily, and 
balſamic liquor, in which an infinite number of black, 
ſhining, and almoſt imperceptible ſeeds float. | 

Tux ſeaſon for gathering the pods begins about 
ov er end of September, and laſts till the end of 

r. They are dried in the ſhade; and, when 
— and fit for keeping, they are rubbed externally | 
with 2 little oil of cocoa or of calba, to render them 
ſupple, to preſerve them the better, and to prevent 
them from becoming too dry and brittle. 

Tris is nearly all that is known of the vanilla, 


which is particularly appropriated to perfume choco- 


late; a practice which has paſſed from the Mexicans 
to the Spaniards, and from them to other nations. 
* is eſteemed which grows in the inacceſh- 
dee, ee of New Spain. We are equally igno- 
many different ſpecies there are of it; which 

are the moſt valuable; what is the ſoil 8 ſuits 
them beſt; how they are cultivated ; and in what 
manner they are propagated. All theſe circumſtances 
are known only to the natives of the country. It is 
pretended that they have kept this ſource of wealth 
to themſel ves, by _ an oath, that they would 


never 
0 
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never reveal to their tyrants any thing reſpecting the B 00 K 
cultivation of the vanilla, and would ſuffer the moſt 
cruel tortures rather than be perjured. It is more 
probable that they owe this advantage to the cha- 
racter of their conquerors, who, content with the 
riches they have acquired, and habituated to lead 
an indolent life, and to indulge themſelves in ig- 
norance, equally contemn both the curioſities of 
natural hiſtory, and the reſearches of thoſe who 
apply to it. But they are better acquainted with 
indigo. | | 


Ix PIO is a kind of plant, whoſe root is three 
or four lines thick, and more than a foot long, of a 
faint ſmell ſomething like parſley. From this root 
iſſues a ſingle ſtem nearly of the ſame thickneſs, about 
two feet high, ſtraight, hard, almoſt woody, covered 
with a bark lightly ſplit, of a grey afh colour to- 
wards the bottom, green in the middle, reddiſh at 
the extremity, and without appearance of pith in 
the inſide, The leaves, ranged in paits around the 
ſtalk, are of an oval form, ſmooth, ſoft to the touch, 
furrowid above, of a deep green on the under fide, 
and connected by a very ſhort peduncle. From about 
one third of the ſtem to the extremity there are ears 
that are loaded with very ſmall flowers from a dozen 
to fifteen, but deftitute of ſmell. The piſtil, which 
is in the midſt of each flower, changes into a pod, 
in which the ſeeds are incloſed. 

Ts plant requires a ſmooth rich ſoil, well till 
ed, and not too dry. The ſeed of it, which as to 
Games and colour reſembles gun-powder, is ſowed in 
little furrows that are about the breadth of the hough, 
two or three inches deep, at a foot's diftance from 
each other, and in as ſtraight a line as poſſible. Con- 
tinual attention is required to pluck up the weeds, 
which would ſoon choak the plant. Though it may 
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be fawn. in all ſeaſons, the ſpring is commonly pre- 


ferred. Moiſture cauſes this plant to ſhoot above 


the ſurface in three or four days. It is ripe at the 
end of two months. When it begins to flower, it 
is cut with pruning-knives; and cut again at the 
end of every ſix weeks, if the weather is a little 
pain: It laſts about two years, after which term it 


degenerates; it is then plucked up, and planted 


afreſh. 


As this plant ſoon exhauſts the ſoil, becauſe it 
does not abſorb a ſufficient quantity of air and dew 
to iſo the earth, it is of advantage to the planter 
to have a vaſt ſpace which may remain covered with 
trees, till it becomes neceſſary to fell them, in order 
to make room for the indigo: for trees are to be con- 
ſidered : as ſyphons, by means of which the earth and 


air reciprocally communicate to each other their fluid 


and vegetating ſubſtance ; ; ſyphons, into which the 
Vapours and the juices being alternately drawn up, are 
kept in equilibrium. Thus while the ſap aſcends 
by the roots to the branches, the leaves draw in the 
air and 1 vapours, which circulating through the fibres 


7 


of the tree deſcend again into the earth, and reſtore 


to it in dew what it loſes in ſap. It is in order to 
maintain this reciprocal influence, that, when there 
are no trees to preſerve the fields in a proper ſtate for 


the ſowing of indigo, it is cuſtomary to cover thoſe 


which are exhauſted by this plant with potatoes or 
lianes, whoſe f branches preſerve the freſh- 
neſs of the earth, an TI leaves when burnt re- 


new its fertility. 


InDico. is diſting uiſhed, into two kinds, the true 
and the baſtard. ough the firſt is ſold at a higher 
price on account of its ſuperiority, it is uſually ad- 
vantageous to cultivate the other, becauſe. it is hea- 


vier, eq firſt will grow. in many different ſoils; 
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the ſecond ſucceeds beſt in thoſe which are moſt 
expoſed to the rain. Both are liable to great acci- 
dents. Sometimes the plant becomes dry, and is 
deſtroyed by an inſect frequently found on it; at 
other times, the leaves, which are the valuable part 
of the plant, are devoured in the ſpace of twenty- 
Your hours by caterpillars. This laſt misfortune, 
which is but too common, has given occaſion to the 
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ſaying, that the planters of indigo go to bed 1 


and riſe in the morning totally ruined. 

Tris production ought to be gathered-in with 
great precaution, for fear of making the farina that 
lies on the leaves, and which is very valuable, fall 
off by ſhaking it. When gathered, it is thrown into 
the ſteeping-vat, which is a large tub filled with 
water. Here it undergoes a fermentation, which in 
twenty-four hours at furtheſt is completed. A cock 
is then turned, to let the water run into, the ſecond 
tub, called the mortar or pounding-tub. The ſteep- 
ing-vat is then cleaned out, that freſh plants may 
be thrown in; and thus the work | is continued with- 
out interruption. 1 

Tux water which has run into the n 
tub is found impregnated with a very ſubtile earth, 
which alone conſtitutes the dregs or blue — 
that is the object of this proceſs, and which muſt be 
ſeparated from the uſeleſs falt of the plant, becauſe 
this makes the dregs ſwim on the ſurface. To 


effect this, the water is forcibly agitated with 


wooden buckets that are full of holes, and fixed 
to a long handle. This part of the proceſs re- 
quires the greateſt precautions. If the agitation be 
diſcontinued too ſoon, the part that is uſed in dy- 
ing, not being ſufficiently ſeparated from the ſalt, 
would be loſt. If, on the other hand, the dye 
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BOOK wer to be agitated too long after the complete 


VI. 


ſepaxation, the parts would be* brought together 
again, and form a new combination; and the falt 
reacting on the dregs would excite a ſecond fermen- 
tation, that would alter the dye, ſpoil its colour, 
and make what is called burnt indigo. Theſe ac- 
cidents are prevented by a cloſe attention to the leaſt 
alterations that the dye undergoes, and by the pre- 
caution which the workmen take to draw out a little 
of it from time to time in a clean veſſel. When 
they perceive that the coloured particles collect by 
ſeparating from the reſt of the liquor, they leave off 
ſhaking the buckets, in order to allow time to the 
blue dregs to precipitate to the bottom of the tub, 
where they are left to ſettle till the water is quite 
clear, Holes made in the tub at different heights 
are then opened one after another, and this uſeleſs 
water is let out. 

Tus blue dregs remaining at the bottom having 
acquired the conſiſtence of a thick muddy liquid, 
cocks. are then opened, which draw it off into the 
ſettler. After it is ſtill more cleared of much ſuper- 
fluous water in this third and laſt tub, it is drained 
into ſacks; from whence, when water no longer fil- 
ters through the cloth, this matter, now become of a 
thicker conſiſtence, is put into cheſts, where it en- 
tirely loſes its moiſture. At the end of three months 


the indigo i is fit for ſale. 


Ir is uſed in waſhing to give a blueiſh colour to 
linens painters alſo employ it in their water colours; 
and dyers cannot make fine blue without indigo. 
The antients procured it from the Eaſt Indies; in 
modern times it has been tranſplanted into America. 
The cultivation of it, ſucceflively attempted at differ- 
ent places, appears to be fixed at Carolina, San Do- 
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nien and Mexico. That which is known under BOOK 
the name of Guatimala indigo, from whence it comes, * f 
is the moſt perfect of all. New Spain derives very 
conſiderable advantage from this plant; but it gains 

ſtill more from the trade of cochineal. 

THE nature of the cochineal, without which nei- 
ther purple nor ſcarlet could be made, and which is 
found only in Mexico, hath been long unknown, 
even to nations who made the moſt uſe of it. The 
Spaniards, who are naturally reſerved, and who be- 

come particularly myſterious. in any circumſtance * 
concerning their colonies, kept a ſecret, which every 
thing induced them to believe was of importance to 
them. At laſt it became known, that it was an in- 
ſet, of the ſize and form of a bug. 

Tris inſeR, like all animals, has two ſexes. The 
female is ill-ſhaped, tardy, and ſtupid; its eyes, 
mouth, antennæ, are fixed ſo deep, and are ſo con- 
cealed in the folds of the ſkin, that it is impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh them without a microſcope. On which 
account, this animal was for a long time ſuppoſed to 
be the ſeed of a plant. 

Tus male is very ſcarce, and is ſufficient for three 
hundred females or more; it is active, ſmall, and 
lender in compariſon with the female; its neck is 
narrower than the head, and ſtill narrower than the 
reſt of the body. Its thorax is of an elliptic form, a 
little longer than the neck and head together, and 
flattened below; its antennæ are jointed, and out of 
each joint iflue four flender hairs that are diſpoſed in 

pairs on each ſide. It has ſix feet, each formed of 
diftin& parts. From the poſterior extremity of its 
body, two large hairs or briſtles are extended, that 
are four or five times the length of the inſect. It 
bears two wings that are fixed to the upper part of 
the thorax, which fall, like the wings of common 


flies, 
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flies, when it walks or reſts. Theſe wings which ars 

of an oblong form, are ſuddenly diminiſhed in breadth 

at the point wherethey are connected to the body. 

They are ſtrengthened by two long muſcles, one of 
which extends itſelf on the outſide all around the 
wing; and the other, which is internal and parallel 

to the former, ſeems interrupted towards the ſummit 

of the wings. The male is of Ne red; the fe+ 
male of a deeper colour. 

ITE ſhrub on which both live, called the Nopal 
or Indian fig, is armed with prickles, and is about 
five feet high. Its leaves are thick and oval; its flow- 
ers large, and its fruit is of the ſhape of a fig. It is 
klled with a red juice, to which the cochineal pro- 
bably owes its colour. E.. 

THe Indian fig is commonly ooopagutet from one 
or two of its leaves put in a hole, and covered with 
earth. The cultivation of it conſiſts only in extir- 


pating the weeds that ſurround it. It muſt often be 


122 becauſe, the younger it is, the better and 
more conſiderable is its produce. It is found in va- 
rious countries of Mexico, at Tlaſcala, Chalula, 
Chiapa, and New Galicia; but it is not common. 
Theſe people never plant it; and the cochineal, 
which is ſuch as rude nature of itſelf produces, is 


called wild, and is of little or no value. The In- 


dians alone of Guaxaca devote themſelves wholly to 
this ſpecies of induſtry. They are never diſcouraged, 


either, by the continual attention it requires, or by 


the too common misfortunes to which it expoſes 
them. Their intelligence, activity, and eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, enable them to ſupport a. bad harveſt, 
and wait for a good one. In general, theſe crops are - 
more regular i in a dry ſoil, in which the nopal flou- 


riſhes, and under a temperate ſky, where the cochi- 


neal is expoled to fewer accidents, than 1 in thoſe parts 
| $ | | of 
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of the province where the cold and heat are more ſen- B 9 K 
ſibly felt. 3 

As ſoon as the favourable babes arrives, the Merk- 
cans, if I may uſe the expreſſion, ſow the cochineals 
on the plant that is proper for them by faſtening to it 
little neſts of moſs, that contain each twelve or fif- 
teen inſects. Three or four days after, they lay their 
little ones, which ſpread themſelves with aſtoniſhing 
celerity over all the branches. They ſoon loſe this 
activity, and are ſeen to faſten themſelves to the moſt 
nutritive and beſt-expoſed part of the leaf, from 
whence they do not ſtir till they are grown to their 
full ſize. They do not gnaw the leaf; they only 
puncture it, and extract the juice with a ſmall trunk, 
with which nature has provided them for this purpoſe. 

THREE crops of cochineal are made every year, 
which are ſo many new generations of this inſect. 
The laſt produces only an indifferent cochineal, be- 
cauſe it is mixed with detached parcels of the eaves, 
which have been ſcraped in order to take away the 
new-born inſe&s, which otherwiſe it would be hardly 
poſſible to gather; and becauſe the young cochineals 
are then mixed with the old; a circumſtance which 
conſiderably diminiſhes their Value. Before the rainy 
ſeaſon comes on, the branches of the nopal are cut, 
in order to ſave the little inſects which are on them. 
Theſe are laid up in the houſes, where the leaves 
maintain their freſhneſs, as the leaves of all mucila- 
ginous plants. Here the cochineals thrive during the 
bad ſeaſon. As ſoon as that is paſſed, they are placed 

\ on the trees, where the vivifying freſhneſs of the Air 
ſoon makes them propagate. 

As ſoon as the cochineals are gathered, they are 
plunged in hot water to kill them. There are dif- 
ferent ways of drying them. The beſt is, to expoſe 

them to the ſun for ſeveral days, by which means 


. they 
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they acquire a red brown colour, which the Spaniards | 
call renegrida. The ſecond method is to put them in 
an oven, where they afſume a greyiſh colour ſtreaked 
with veins of purple, which has given them the name 
of jaſpeada. But the moſt imperfect, which is what 
the Indians moſt generally practiſe, conſiſts in put- 


ting them on plates along with their cakes of maize; 


The mines 
of Mexico. 


in which proceſs they are frequently burnt, 1 are 
therefore called negra. 3 
Tnoucn the cochineal is claſſed in the alot 
kingdom, the ſpecies of all others the moſt likely to 
corrupt, yet it never ſpoils, Without any other care 
than merely that of keeping it in a box, it has been 
preſerved in all its virtue for ages. The high price it 
always bears ſhould have excited the emulation of 
thoſe nations which cultivate the American iſlands, 
and of other people who inhabit regions whoſe tem- 
Pence would be propitious to this inſect, and to 
the plant on which it feeds. New Spain, however, 
has the ſole poſſeſſion of this rich production. Inde- 
pendent of what it furniſhes Aſia with, it ſends every 
year to Europe about two thouſand five hundred bags 
or ſacks, which are fold at Cadiz, one with another, 
for 3300 livres (about 1441.) This is a very conſi- 
den ie produce, which hardly coſts the Spaniards 
any 4 trouble. It ſhould ſeem as if nature had freely 


beſtowed upon them what they ſell at a high price to | 


other nations. She has been peculiarly bountiful to 
them, by granting them at the ſame time the produc- 


tions which yield the moſt riches, and gold and fila 


ver, by which all productions are purchaſed. 
SUCH is the dominion which theſe ſhining and fre 

tal metals have over us, that they have counterba- 

lanced the infamy and execration which the plunder- 


ers of America juftly deſerved. The names of Mexi- 


co, Peru, and * no longer make us ſhudder:; 
. | and 
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and yet we are men Even at this day, when the 
ſpirit of juſtice and the ſentiments of humanity are 
inculcated in all our writings,. and are become the 
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invariable rule of our judgments ; a navigator, who 


ſhould come into our ports with a veſſel laden with 
riches avowedly obtained by methods equally barbar- 
ous, would land amidſt the general acclamations of 
the multitude. Where is then that wiſdom, which 
is ſo much the boaſt of the. preſent age ? What is 
then that gold, which removes from us the idea -of 
vice, and prevents us from feeling that ſenſe of hor- 
ror which the ſhedding of blood naturally impreſſes 
us with? There are undoubtedly ſome advantages 

annexed to a medium of exchange between nations, 
to an external repreſentation of all ſorts of value, to 
a common eſtimate of all labours. But would not 
greater advantages have ariſen, if nations had conti- 
nued in a ſtate. of tranquillity, detached from each 
other, ignorant, and hoſpitable, than thus to have 


become ene with the * ferocious of all me | 


fions ? 


Tax origin of metals has not always been well un- 
derſtood. It was long thought chat they were as old 
as the creation. It is now believed, with greater rea- 
ſon, that they are formed ſucceſſively. In fact, it is 


impoſſible to doubt, that nature is continually in ac | 


tion, and that ſhe exerts herſelf with as much power 


{ky. : 
EveRy. metal; „ to Ad in has for 


its principle an earth which conſtitutes and is pecu- 
liar to it. It preſents itſelf to us, ſometimes in the, 


form that characterizes i it, and ſometimes under va- 
rious appearances, when it requires a degree of habit 


in the bowels of the.carth, as in x the en of E 


and ſkill to recogniae it. In the firſt caſe it i is called 


native, in the eee mine ore. 
1 n 
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>METALs, whether native or mineralized, are ſome- 
| eee ſcattered by fragments in beds of earth that are 
horizontal or inclined. But this is not the place of 
their origin. They have been conveyed thither by 
great vulcanos, floods, and earthquakes, which are 
continually ſubverting our miſerable planet. They 
are commonly found, ſometimes in regular veins, and 
ſometimes in detached maſſes, widiin the rocks and 
mountains where they were formed. 

{ ACCORDING to the conjectures of tn. from 
theſe large caverns which are perpetually heated, 

ere ariſe continual exhalations. Theſe ſulphureous 

and ſaline liquors act on the metallic particles, at- 
— aol divide them; and put them in motion 
within the cavities of the earth. They unite again; 
and then, becoming too heavy to ſupport themſelves 
in the air, they fall, and are heaped up one upon 
another, If, in their ſeveral motions, they have not 
met with other bodies, they form pure metals ; which 


they do not if they —_— to be combined with fo- 
reign ſubſtances. | | 


-NATURE, which Gans to have intended to con- 
ceal theſe metals, has not been able to ſecrete them 
from the avidity of man. From repeated obſervations, 
we are led to diſcover: the places where there are 
mines. They are uſually found in mountains, where 
plants grow with difficulty, and ſoon fade ; where 
trees are ſmall and crooked ; where the dees dure of 
dews, rains, and even Crowe. is ſoon dried up; 
where ſulphureous and mineral exhalations ariſe; ; 
where the waters are impregnated with vitriolic ſalts ; 
and where the ſands contain metallic particles. 
- Though each of theſe marks, ſeparately conſidered, 
be ambiguous, it ſeldom happens, when all of them 
are united, but that the a contains . mine. 
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Bur what are the terms on which we extract this B 00 K 
treaſure or this poiſon from thoſe caverns where na- 3 


ture had concealed it? We muſt pierce rocks to an 
immenſe depth; we muſt dig ſubterraneous channels, 
to carry off the waters which flow in and menace us 
on every ſide: we muſt convey. into immenſe galle- 
ries the wood of whole foreſts cut into props; we 
muſt ſupport the vaults of theſe: galleries againſt the 
enormous weight of the earth which perpetually tends 
to fill them up, and to bury in their ruins thoſe ava- 
ricious and preſumptuous men who conſtrued them z 
we muſt dig canals and aqueducts; we muſt invent 
hydraulic machines of aſtoniſhing and various pow- 
ers, and all the ſeveral kinds of furnaces ; we muſt 
hazard being ſuffocated, or conſumed by a vapour 
which takes fire from the glimmering flame of the 


lamps, without which the work could not be carried 


on; and we muſt at laſt periſh by a conſumption, 
which reduces human life to one half of its duration. 
If we conſider how many obſervations, experiments, 
and trials, all theſe works imply, we ſhall carry the 
origin of the world far beyond its known antiquity. 
To ſhew us the gold, iron, copper, tin, and ſilver, 
uſed in the earlieſt ages, is to amuſe us with an idle 
ſtory which can only impoſe upon children. 

WHEN the labour of mineralogy is finiſhed, that 
of metallurgy begins. Its object is to ſeparate me- 


tals from each other, and to: detach them from the | 


extraneous bodies which invelope them. 


In order to ſeparate the gold from the ſtones which 


contain it, it is ſufficient to break them in pieces and 
reduce them to powder. The matter thus pulverized 
is afterwards triturated with quickſilver, which com- 


bines itſelf to this precious metal, but without form- 


ing any union, either with the rock, or ſand, or 
even the earth, which were mixed with it. By means 
Vorl. II. Q of 
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of be the mercury is afterwards diſtilled, which, on 
ſeparating, leaves the gold at the bottom of the veſſel 
in the ſtate of a powder which is purified in the cop- 
pel.> Native filver requires no other preparations. - 
Bor when filver is combined with other ſubſtances, 
or with metals of a different nature, great knowledge 
and conſummate experience are requiſite to purify it. 
Every circumſtance authoriſes us to think that this 
art is unknown in the new world. It is alſo generally 


acknowledged, that the miners of Germany or Sweden 


would find, in a mine that has already been worked, 


more wealth than the Spaniard had already extracted 
out of it. They would enrich themſelves by mines, 
which, through want of ſkill, have been rejected as 
inſufficient to defray the expences of working them. 
Px art of the Mexicans, ſuch as it was, was yet 


: ;nfnkitely inferior to that of their oppreſfors. They had 


conſequently leſs ſilver than gold. Theſe metals were 


not employed by them as a medium of exchange : they 


were only objects of ornament, or mere curioſity. 
For ſome time after their conqueſt, the Spaniards 
ſ] naryd themſelves the trouble, toil, and expences, 
that are inſeparable from the working of mines. 
They wreſted from the Mexicans all the metals which 
they had amaſſed from the foundation of their em- 
pire- The temples, the palaces of the nobility, the 
s of private perſons, the meaneſt hovels, were 
all ſearched. and pillaged. Though the abhorrence 
the Indians had for their tyrants made them bury 
again in the ground great part of their treaſure, or 
throw {till more into the great lake and the rivers, 
yet avarice found enough to ſatisfy itſelf. This ſource 
being exhauſted, it became neceſſary to attend to the 


| 5 were at frſt ſearched- for in all parts, but 


we on the ſea-coaſts. Experience 1 
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chat the mines heareſt the ocean afforded leaſt trea- B 


ſure, they were quitted with difguſt. At preſent 19 ö 5 


mine is worked that is not at a very great diſtance 
from the northern ſea, where it Would be expoſed to 
the incurſions, and, perhaps, to the invaſions of the 
Europeans. The mines that are found on the gulp 
of California appear to remain in perfect ſecurity; 
till theſe latitudes became better known and more 
frequented. The chief of them are in the provinces 
of Zacatecas; New Biſcay, and Mexico, fituated in 


I 
the inland parts of the empire; where there are no na · 
vigable rivers, and where it is impoſſible fot an enemy 
to penetrate by land. Theſe mines may-employ forty 
thouſand Indians, utider the direction 6f four thou- 
Tut mines belong to the perſon who diſcovers 
them. The only regulation he is fübject to is to haye 
ſamples approved by the goverfiment. As much of 
the ground is granted to Him as lie chooſes ; but he 


is obliged to give to the owner of the land a pi 

or five livres five ſous (about 448. 7d.) per foot. The 
third of what he purchaſes belongs to government; 
which, after having abfurdly artempted to get it 
worked on its own- account, at length diſpoſes of it 
to any ohe Who will purchaſe it, giving the miner 
the preference. All the mines that are abandon 
become alſo the property of e ro9 wm. 
Tun government receives 420 livres (181. 78. Gd] 
for every. quintab of meroury that is uſed.” In Vain 
have intelligent people repreſented thut this exceſive 
tax neceſſarily diſcouraged induſtry; no attention Ha 
been paid to their remonſtrances: All the effect they | 
which, however, intereſt is required; It is feldom 
that thoſe who undertake to work mines are able to 
proceed without theſe indulgences. Theſe uncertain 
| 22 . and 
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| B 9.0 K and hazardous enterprizes are ſcarcely ever attempted, 


unleſß by men whoſe affairs are ene or who 


OY are totally ruined, * 


** "HE point which diſcourages. men * prudence 
and 00d circumſtances is the obligation of paying to 
government a fifth of the ſilver, and a tenth of the 

S0ld, S they have ex tracted from the earth. The ſtate 
had! 2, Tong time objected to this difference of taxati- 
on; but has been obliged to conſent to it, becauſe 
the. geld mines, being more precarious than thoſe of 
fitver,, were totally abandoned. Both will ſoon be 
unable to pay the tribute impoſed on them. As gold 
and ſilver become more common in trade, their value 
is diminiſhed, and they, repreſent a ſmaller proportion 
of merchandiſe. This decreaſing value of metals 
would have been attended with ſtill greater conſe- 
quences, if the expences of working the mines had 
not been gradually leflened.. This œconomy is car- 
ried Nery near as far as it can go; and whenever that 
happens, the court of Madrid will be under a neceſ- 
ſity of lowering the. duties, unleſs it ſubmits to have 
the beſt mines neglected, as the indifferent ones have 


been. | Perhaps, the government will ſoon be obliged 


to eo itſelf, with two reals or twenty-ſix ſous 


Cis. Id. 3) per mark, which it receives for ** Ge 


of ſtamping and coining 
"THz mint of. Mexico aa. erde about 
65,000,000 livres 2,84 550l.) the ſixth part near- 
ly in gold, the reſt in ſilver... About the half of this 
paſſes into Europe, a ſixth part into the Eaſt Indies, 
a twelfth, into the .Spaniſh iſlands. The remainder is 
inſenfibly conveyed into foreign colonies, or circu- 
late s through the Spaniſh dominions; where it ſerves. 
i Purpoſes s of the inland trade, and the-payinent . 
e Wes which are en u ne e 3548 
1. en 5 440111 Eveny. 
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Evexy male Indian, from eighteen to fifty, pays BO BOOK K 
eight-ninths paſs into the coffers of government, and Tunes eſta- 


a poll-tax of 11 livres 16 ſous (about 108.) of which © 


the reſt is deſtined to various uſes. The Meſtees, 
who are deemed Indians for the two firſt generations. 
and the free Mulattoes, are fubject to the ſame taxa- 
tion. Negroe ſlaves are exempted. from this, as the 


government receives 280 livres (131. N for each on 


their, entrance. into the — * 2 


5 


of theſe is that of Aire ele er cent. on the value 
of all the merchandiſe that is ſent from Europe, 
which retains twenty-five. of this under divers deno- 
minations, and eight of it is paid upon the landing 
of the goods in America. Notwithſtanding this ruin- 
ous tax, they are ſtill ſubject to the alcauala. 
Tus alcavala is a duty on every ching that is ſold 
or exchanged, and is paid as often as the fale or ex- 
change takes place. It was eſtabliſhed in the mother 
country in 1341, and it hath gradually advanced to 
ten per cent. on the value of merchandiſe ſold in 
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bliſhed in 
Mexico. 


wholeſale, and even to fourteen on all that is diſpoſ- 


ed of in retail. Philip II. after the deſtruction of 
his fleet, ſo well known under the pompous title of 
the invincible, was determined by his neceſſities to 


introduce this taxation into Mexico, as well as the | 


other colonies. Though it ought to have been, on! 
a temporary tax, yet it has continued ever ſince. It 
is true, that it has not been augmented, and that. it 


remains at two and a half per cent, as it was at firſt 


ſettled. The cruciade has not had the ſame ſtability. 


Tux cruciade is a bull which allows great indul- 


gences, permits the uſe of eggs, butter, and cheeſe, 
during lent, The government, to whom the court 


of 
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B MY K of Rome gave up the benefits ariſing from it, had di 


vided the perſons who were willing to avail them- 
ſelves of it into four claſſes. This indulgence was 
| Ee by thoſe Who lived by their induſtry, at the 
rate of two livres ſix ſous (abgut 28.) Thoſe, whoſe 
capital amounted to 10, 500 livres (near 460l.) paid 
five livres five ſous (about 48.); thoſe, who were 
worth! more than, 58,600 livres (about 2 560l. ) paid 
ten livres ten ſous (about gs. 2d.) ;; the viceroy, and 
perſons in the high. offices of ſtate, paid fifty-two 
8740 ten ſous 1 - oy It was left to _ 


@ 4 «+ «- 


tion to his 1 Mexico — — 12 about 
2,600,000 livres Tet 114,000.) It is probable that 
this ſuperſtition has ſince declined, as the bull was 
fixed in 1556 by the miniftry at forty ſous (18. gd.) for 
perſons Fr every rank. Government obliges no one 
to apply for the indulgence ; but the prieſts would 
refuſe the comforts of religion to thoſe who ſhould 
not have purchaſed it; and perhaps there is not 
in all Spaniſh America a man ſufficiently. enlighten- 
ed, pr .bald enough, to oppoſe this tyranny. 

E ſpecies, of oppreſſion, not ſo patiently ſab- 


mitted to is the duty lately impoſed on ſalt and to- 
bacco. T 


he people, who ſyffered their former inju- 
ries without murmuring, have been highly incenſed 


at theſe innovations. One of them appeared ſo re- 
pugnant to their natural rights, and the other was ſo 


contrary to one of their moſt favourite inelinations, 


that, though long trained to ſubmiſſion, they at 


length revolted. The atrocious conduct of the 
farmers of the revenues greatly added to the dif- 


content. It has ſhewn itſelf. from one end of the 


e to the other, wy has at aſh even reached Eu- 
1 T rope. 
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rope. Some means have been uſed to palliate this 
evil; but the minds of the people are ſtill in a de- 
gree of ferment that the mother country will not ea- 
ſily appeaſe without ſome ſacrifice, One of the moſt 
agreeable to its colonies would be that of famped 


paper. 


InpeeenDenT of the regular tributes which Spain 


exacts of her colonies, ſhe raiſes in times of diſtreſs, 
under the denomination of loan, conſiderable ſums, 
of which ſhe hath never paid either the intereſt or 
the capital. This oppreſſion, which began in the 
reign of Philip II. hath been committed to our time. 


It was more frequently repeated under Philip V. than 


in the courſe of the other reigns, which contributed 
not a little to render the French name odious in theſe 
countries. The tax, which was levied on all who 
poſſeſſed any fortune, was more ſevere at Mexico than 
any where elſe; becauſe the Europeans, Creoles, 
Meſtees, Mulattoes, and eſpeciaHy the Indians, were 


there in more affluent circumſtances. The public 


proſperity has been greatly diminiſhed in this coun- 
try by theſe revenue laws, and is every day ftill more 
impaired by the rapaciouſneſs of the clergy. 

THe clergy rigorouſly colle& the tenth of every 
produce. The functions of their profeſſion are paid 
them at an extravagant price. 'Their lands are im- 
menſe, and every day they acquire a greater extent of 
territory. They are thought to be in poſſeſſion of 
the fourth of the revenues of the empire. The biſhop 
of Angelos alone has an income of 1,260,000 livres, 
(about 55,1001.) By this wealth the number of ec- 
cleſiaftics has increaſed to ſuch a degree, that they 
now conſtitute the fifth part of the white people. 
Some of them were born in the colony; but the 
greateſt part are adventurers come from Europe, in 


order 
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order to withdraw themſelves from the authority of 
their ſuperiors, or to make their fortune expeditiouſly. 

Tx revenue of the crown is not what it ought to 
be. The duties fixed on importations from Cadiz 
and on the ores, the quickſilver, the poll- tax, the 
impoſts, the royal domain, are ſuch great objects, 


that we cannot avoid being greatly ſurprized, when 


we ſee that the ſovereign annually draws from Mexi- 
co, though the beſt- conducted of his poſſeſſions, no 
ma than about 6, 300, ooo livres (276,000). ) The 
reſt, that is to ſay, almoſt the whole, is abſorbed by 
the civil and military government of the er, 
which are both in the utmoſt diſorder. 

Tux finances are a prey to the vaſt number of 
agents that are ſtationed every where; to corregidors 
who have the adminiſtration of provinces; to the 
commandants of towns; to three ſuperior councils 
of juſtice, known by the name of Audiences ; to men 
inveſted with full pewer, or to inferiors, who gain 
the confidence of perſons in office. A part of theſe 
plunders comes to Europe; the remainder ſerves to 
maintain the pride, luxury, indolence, and profligacy, - 
of a few Mexican towns, but chiefly of the capital. 

TE Mexicans, who for a time might have been 
at a loſs to determine whether the Spaniards were a 
band of plunderers or a conquering people, ſaw their 
ee almoſt totally deſtroyed by thoſe cruel wars in 
which it was engaged. Cortez ſoon rebuilt it; and 
it has ſince been extended and embelliſhed. 

ITs ſtreets are broad, ſtrait, and interſe& each other 
at right angles. The houſes are roomy enough, but 
have neither convenience nor ornament. None of 
the public edifices, that are ſhewn with the greateſt 
oftentation to travellers, recall to the remembrance, 
the finer days of architecture, nor even the better re- 
mains of the Gothic times. The principal ſquares 
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have a fountain in the center, and are pretty regular : 
but this is all their merit. There is a walk with a 
jet d'eau, where eight avenues meet, where the trees 
have a form and foliage not very agreeable to the eye. 
Superſtition has amaſſed treaſures from all the quar- 
ters of the globe in numberleſs churches, though 
there is not one that raiſes the ſoul to any ſublime 
ideas, or that can All the heart with pleaſing ſenti- 
ments. 

| THe air of this city is very temperate ; woollen 
clothing 1 is worn there all the year. The leaſt pre- 
cautions are ſufficient to prevent any inconveniences 
from the heat. Charles V. aſked a Spaniard, on his 
arrival from Mexico, how long the interval was there 


between ſummer and winter: Fuft as long, replied he, 


with great truth and wit, as it takes to paſs out of ſun- 
ſhine into the ſbade. 


THE city is built in the center of a great lake; a 


very narrow ſlip of land divides it inte two parts. 


That part of the lake whoſe water is ſoft,” calm, and 
full of fiſh, falls into the other which is ſalt, gene- 
rally agitated, and without hſh. The circumference 
of this whole lake, which is ee in its extent, is 
about thirty leagues. 

THERE is no generally received opinion with re- 
gard to the origin of theſe waters. According to 
the moſt common and probable one, they iſſue from a 
large and lofty mountain ſituated to the ſouth-weſt 
of Mexico, and the ſalt water runs through a tract 
impregnated. with minerals, which communicate to it 
that quality. 

BEFORE he conqueſt, Mexico, and many other 
towns ſituated on the border of the lake, were ex- 
poſed to inundations, which rendered them dangerous 
to live in. Dikes, conſtructed with incredible ex- 
pence and labour, were not * ſufficient to divert 
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the torrents which poured down from the mountains. 
The Spaniards have been ſubject to the ſame calami- 
ties. Moſt of their buildings, though conſtructed 
with care, and ſupported on piles, after a few years, 
ſink” four, five, or ſix feet in a ſoil that is not firm 
enough to ſupport them. 

THESE inconveniences ſuggeſted the idea of a con- 
trivance for draining off the waters. Accounts, that 
were;prodigiouſly exaggerated, aſſure us that in 1604 
four hundred ſeventy-one thouſand one hundred and 


fifty⸗ four Indians were employed in digging a canal 


for this purpoſe. In order to raiſe a fund ſufficient 
to anſwer the expences, one hundredth part of the 
value of houſes, lands, and merchandiſe, was exact- 
ed; a tax hitherto unknown in America. Ignorance, 
diſcouragements, and particular intereſts, made this 
noble and wiſe undertaking miſcarry. 

TE viceroy Ladeyrera, in 1635, thought that it 
would be of advantage, and even abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, to build Mexico on another ſpot. Avarice, in- 
capable of making any ſacrifice; pleaſure, ever afraid 
of interrupting its enjoyments; idleneſs, which dreads 
trouble; all the paſſions united themſelves to thwart 
an idea, which in itſelf was liable to ſome objections. 

THE new efforts that have ſince been made, to 
render living in this country as ſafe as it is agreeable, 
have not proved altogether ſucceſsful; whether this 
may be owing to their not having been properly ex- 
erted, or that nature has thrown inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacleg in the way, Mexica remains ſtill expoſed to 
the fury of the waters; and the dread of inundations 


has greatly diminiſhed its population. Moſt hiſto- 


rians aſſure us, that it formerly contained more than 
two hundred thouſand ſouls; at preſent it has not 
above fifty thouſand. This number is compoſed of 


Spaniards, Meſtees, Indians, Negroes, Mulattoes, of 
ſuch 
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ſuch a diverſity of heterogeneous races from the white 

to the black, that among an hundred faces one ſhall 

hardly find two of the ſame colour. | 
BxFoRE this emigration, riches had increaſed in 
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Mexico to an incredible degree. Every thing which 


in other countries is made of iron and copper, was 
here made of ſilver or gold, "Theſe brilliant metals, 
as well as pearls and precious ſtones, were employed 
to adorn their horſes and ſervants, were uſed for the 


moſt common utenſils, and for the meaneſt purpoſes. 


The manners of the country, which are always con- 
formable to the luxury that prevails, correſponded 
with this ſtile of romantic magnificence. The wo- 
men, in. their- palaces, were waited upon by thouſands 
of ſlaves, and neyer appeared in public without a re- 
tinue which amongſt us is reſerved for the majeſty of 
a throne. To theſe extravagancies the men added 
profuſions ſtill greater for negro women whom the 

publicly raiſed to the rank of their miſtreſſes. This 
luxury, which was ſo enormous in the ordinary courſe 


of life, exceeded all bounds upon occaſion of the ſlight- 


eſt feſtival. General pride then. exerted itſelf, and 
each man laviſhed millions as an excuſe for his own. 
The crimes, neceſſary to ſupport this extravagance, 
were previouſly atoned for; as ſuperſtition had pro- 


nounced every man holy and juſt who ſhould contri- 
bute liberally to the churches. 


THz riches, and the pomp naturally attendant up- 


on them, muſt neceſſarily have diminiſhed at Mexico, 
in proportion as thoſe who poſſeſſed them removed to 
Angelos and other towns. The advantages, how- 
ever, which this capital enjoys of being the center of 
the empire, the ſeat of government, the place where 
the coin is ſtruck, the reſidence of the greateſt' pro- 
prietors of land and of the moſt opulent merchants, 
have always occaſioned the principal affairs of the 
kingdom to be tranſacted here. 
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A 


: 
1 1STORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

Tux trade which Mexico carries on with the other 
other parts of America is much confined. By the 
north ſea it receives from Maracaybo and Caracos 
cocoa greatly ſuperior to its own, and negroes by the 
way of the Havannah and Carthagena; it gives in 
exchange meal and filver. 

rs connections with the South Sea are of greater 
utility to it, without being much more conſiderable. 
Originally Peru was allowed to ſend annually to 
New Spain two veſſels, whoſe united cargoes were 
not to exceed one million ten thouſand livres (above 
44,0001.) This trade was ſome time afterwards re- 
duced to half. It was totally ſuppreſſed in 1636, on 
pretence that it prejudiced the trade of the mother 
country by the quantity of Eaft India goods it im- 
ported. The merchants of Lima complained a long 
time, but ineffectually, of a barbarous law, that de- 
prived them of the double advantage of ſelling the 
ſuperfluities of their commodities, and of receiving 
thoſe they wanted. The communication between 
the two colonies was at length reſtored, but with re- 
ſtrictions which prove that the government had not 
been actuated by wiſe and political motives, but had 
only yielded to importunity. Since this period, ſome 
veſſels, diſpatched from Callao and Guayaquil, carry 
cocga, wines, and brandies to Acapulco and Sonſon - 
nate on the coaſt of Guatimala, and bring back pitch, 
tar, arnotto, indigo, cochineal, iron, the haberdaſhery 
wares of Angelos, and as many contraband goods as 
poſſible from the Philippine iſlands, fo celebrated in 
Europe on account of the connections which they 
have with Mexico. The importance of this com- 
munication ſeems to require that we ſhould trace its 
origin. | 
WHEN the court of Madrid, whoſe ambition in- 


creaſed with their n had Ty the plan of 
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a great eſtabliſhment in Aſia, their attention was ſe- B 95 OK 
riouſly engaged in conſidering of expedients to inſure 
its ſucceſles. This project was neceſſarily attended . 
with great difficulties. The riches of America ſo 
powerfully attracted the Spaniards, who conſented | | 
to a voluntary exile, that it did not appear poſſible to | 
engage them to ſettle at the Philippines, unleſs it 
was agreed to give them a ſhare in the treaſures of 
thoſe iſlands. This ſacrifice was reſolved upon. The 
riſing colony was authoriſed to ſend every year into | | 
America India goods, in exchange for metals. | 
Tus unreſtrained freedom was attended with ſuch 
important conſequences, that the jealouſy of the 
mother- country was excited, Tranquillity was in 
ſome meaſure reſtored, by reſtraining to 3,150,000 
livres (near 138, oool.) the trade allowed to be car- 
ried on in future. This ſum was divided into twelve 
thouſand equal ſhares. Every head of a family was 
to have one, and perſons in office a number propor- 
tioned to their rank. Religious communities were 
included in this arrangement, according to the extent 
of their credit, and the opinion that was entertained 
of their utility. Five hundred of theſe ſhares were 
allowed to the Jeſuits, whoſe employments and en- 
terprizes ſeemed to require greater encouragement. 
IT Ex veſlels which departed at. firſt from the iſland 
of Cebu, and afterwards from the iſland of Luconia, 
originall a the route of Peru. The length of 
this voyage Was prodigious. Trade- winds were diſ- 
covered, which opened a much ſhorter paſſage to 
Mexico; and this branch of commerce was tranſact». 
ed: on its coaſt, where it was ſettled. ol; ice 
EvkR year, in the middle of If a | galleon-ji Is. 
ſent out from the port of Manilla, which is com- 
monly from eighteen hundred to two thouſand tons 
* After getting clear of a multitude of iſlands 
and 
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B O 9 K and rocks which delay its courſe, it ſteers eaſt-north= 
. i eaſt, in order to meet with the weſt winds in thirty 


not) a ſingle bark to be ſeen, nor. even the 


degrees latitude, which carry it on in a ſtraight courſe 
3 place of its deſtination. This veſſel, which is 
very heavy laden, is fix months on her paſſage, be- 
_ the ſailors who are on board; from their extreme 
idity, never carry the thaip.-fail i in the night-time, 
— often lower all their ſails without the leaſt occa- 
ſion. At laſt the ſhip arrives at Mexico. - | 
HE coaſts of this great empire are not like thoſe 
of Peru, where the vicinity and heights of the Cor- 
deleras afford a perpetual ſpring, and eatfe regular 
mild winds to blow. As ſoon as the ſhip has 
paſſed the latitude of Panama, the free communication 
of the atmoſphere, from eaſt to weſt, not being any 
interrupted by this prodigious chain of moun- 
tains, the climate becomes different. In fact, navi- 
gation in theſe latitudes is ſafe and eaſy-from the 
= of October to the beginning of May; but, 


- duting the reſt of the year, the violent ſqualls of the 


rly wind, the dreadfub ſtorms, the'exeefive rains, 
the, ſuſforating heats, the total calms; all theſe ob- 
ſtacles, which are either combined, or ſuceeed each 
other, render the ſea troubleſome, and eve danger- 
ous, Throughout this whole extent of comſt; which 
prehends more than-fix hundred: — — there is 
canoe, 
_ for trade or. fiſhing. Even the | „ which 
are ſcattered up and down here, are open, 2 ag 
leſs; and expoſed to the inſults of any pirate who may 
lined: to attack them. The port of Acapuleo, 
where the galleons arrive, is the only one that has 
d the attention of government. 


other by a ſmall iſland: the entrance into them 
in the day is by means of a ſea - breeze, and the ſail- 


0 ing 


Ps arrive there by two inlets, ſeparated from 
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ing out in the night-time is effected by a land-breeze. 


It is defended only by a bad fort, for CESS pieces of — 


cannon, and a garriſon of ſixty men. It is equally 
extenſive, ſafe, and commodious. The baſon which 
forms this harbour is ſurrounded by lofty mountains, 
which are fo dry that they are even deſtitute of wa- 
ter. The air here is burning, heavy, and unwhole- 
ſome, to which no perſons can habituate themſelves, 
except certain negroes that are born under a ſimilar 
climate, or ſome mulattoes. The number of inha- 
bitants in this feeble and miſerable colony is conſi- 
derably increaſed upon the arrival of the galleons ; 
traders reſorting here from all the provinces of Mexi- 
co, who come to exchange European toys, their own 
cochineal, and about ten millions (437,500l.) of ſil- 
ver, for ſpices, muſlins, printed linens, filks, per- 
fumes, and the gold works of Aſia, Aſter ſtaying 
here about three months, the veſſel reſumes its courſe 
to the Philippine iſlands before the firſt of April, 
with one or two companies of infantry, that are ap- 
pointed to recruit the garriſon of Manilla. Part of 
the riches with which it is laden remains in the colo- 
ny ; the reſt is diſtributed among the nn which 
had contributed to form its cargo. 

Tx long paſſage, which the galleons have to make, 
has occaſioned the neceſſity of looking out for places 


where they might take in refreſhments. The firſt 
that has been met with of this kind is on the route 


from Acapulco to the Philippines, in thoſe iſlands 
known at firft by the name of the Ladrones, and 
ſince by that of Marianne iſlands. They were diſco- 


vered by Magellan in 1521. They were at firſt ne- 


glected; the galleons afterwards uſed to put in there 
for refreſhment ; but there was no regular ſettlement 


made in chem till the year 1678: © : {i 
WET? 33 THESE 
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Tnkssx iſlands ate ſituated at the extremity of the 
uth Sea, near four hundred leagues to the eaſt of 
the Philippines. Notwithſtanding their poſition in 


the torrid zone, the climate is moderately temperate. 


A. 


| pro eeds from the * coaſts of 5 and 


The air is pure, the ſky ſerene, and the ſoil fruitful. 
Before their intercourſe with the Europeans, the in- 
babitants, who were always naked, lived only on 
fruits, roots, and fiſh, As fing was their uſual 
an ſole occupation, they had conſtructed canoes, 
e perfect than any that have ever been found in 
the reſt of the world. | 
Tur people, who are very numerous, and are dif- a 
fuſed i in twelve iſlands, that are the only inhabited 
ones in this archipelago, have gradually diminiſhed 
ſince the invaſion of the Spaniards, either by conta- 
gown diſorders, or by the bad uſage which they have 
experienced. The remainder, to the number of two 
thouſand ſeven hundred perſons, have collected them- 
ſelyes in the center of the iſland of Guam, which 
may have from twenty-five to thirty leagues of cir- 
cumference. It is garriſoned by a hundred men, who 
are appointed to defend two ſmall forts that are ſitu- 
ated on two harbours, one of which receives a ſmall 
veſſel, which every two years arrives here from the 


Philippine iſlands, and the other is deſtined to fur- 


refreſhments to the galleon. This laſt fort is 
d a one, that the veſſel. never ſtays here more 
two days, and in that ſhort time it is often ex- 

poſed to very great dangers. It is very extraordinary, 
that 8 pain has not endeavoured to diſcover a better 
harbour; or very ſingular, that no one has been found 
in ſuch a multitude of iſlands. California preſents 
an aſylum more ſecure to the galleons that ſail from 
the Philippine iſlands to Acapulco. ; 


ALIFORNIA is properly a long neck of land, which 


runs 


. 
. 
? 
| | 
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—— eaſt and ſouth as far as the torrid * 
zone: it is waſhed on each ſide by the paciſte ocean. 
The part that is known of this pehinſula is three huns 
dred leagues en wy denz — thirty, or forty 
broad. n 03-2199 6152 e % IAG 
Ir is impoſſible that, throughout Rich ant extent of 
country, the nature of the foil and the temperature 
of the air ſhould” be every where the ſatis” It may 
be faid, however, that, in general, the climate here | is 
dry and exceſſively hot; the ground bare, ſtony, moun- 
inous, ſandy; and confequently barren, and unfit for | 
. and breeding catele. Amidſt the en: 
number of trees that are found here, the moſt uſefu 
is the pitahaya, the produce of Which conſtitutes che 
principal food of the Californians,” Its branches, | 
which are fluted and perpendicular, have n leav eaves, | 
and it is from the ſtems that the fruit grows. It is 
prickly like the Indian cheſnut; but its Pulp reſem<- 
bles that of che fig, with this advantage, 'thkt it 15 
much ſweeter and more delicate. e 
Tux ſea; which” is richer than the land; wat 
with moſt excellent fiſh of every kind. But the cir- 


cumſtance which renders the*gulph of California of | 


more importance is the pearls, which, in the fiſhing- | 
ſeaſon, attract the inhabitants or all the provinces of 
1 Spain. 14. 20 28 wy 141 44 0 71 — 
Tux Californians are a de d 6 froti 4 288 
They are extremely puſillanimous, inconſtant, ids 5 
lent, ſtupid; and even inſenſible. They ae" more wy 
- ſwarthy than the Mexicans, This difference of eolbut 
proves that the civilized life of ſociety ſubvertꝭ br tötal- 
ly changes the order and laws of nature, ſince we find 
under the. temperate zone a ſavage people that aße 
blacker than the civilized nations of the torrid zone. 
_ BeFoke the Europeans had penetrate into Cali- 
fothia, the nutivee hed: no orm ef religion; and that 
Vol. II. R 


0 
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BOOK of tbeir government Was ſuch as might be expected 
. hg. their ignorance... Each nation was an aſſemblage 
mad bs f ſeveral cottages, more or leſs numerous, that were 

Il mutually confederated.. by alliances, but without 
Zo They were ſtrangers even to filial obe- 

e, No kind of dreſs, was in uſe among the men 
be the women coyered thoſe parts which a in 
1 7 thould be concealed. with extreme care. 

Y HETHER theſe; particulars were, known or vet 
certain it js that. Mexica was no ſooner reduced, and 
eee eſtabliſhed, than the plan was laid for the 

i eſt of California. Cortez landed there in 1526, 
He ad d not even time ta take. a a ſurvey. of it, becauſe 

Ks obli; ged to return to his government, where 
the : report of his death. had diſpoſed, the people. to a 
ge! neral Inſurrection. The ſeveral attempts that have 
fince been made, to form an eftabliſhment there, have 
all been unſucceſsful, /The endeavours. of che court 
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we” pay "the leaſt attention e "Toleit: that- directed 
theſe een, we ſhall find that want of humanity, 
Courage, : and perſeverance, 1 was the. cauſe of theſe mis- 
rad Fhere was not g ſingle expedition * was 
| not; {!-concerted or. imptudently conducted. 
15 N Fes diſpixited with her loſſes and e had 
entirel y given up the conqueſt of California, when 
the IFvits,” in x697 ſolicited permiſſion to undertake 
it. As ſoon as they, had. obtained the eonſent of go- 
yernment, they: began to execute a plan of legiſſation, 
. 10555 they had formed from accurate ideas of the 
nature. of the ſoil, the character of the inhabitants, 
89 the. influence, of the-elimate. - Their proceedings 
ere not directed by fanaticifm. - They arrived among 
Ce > lavages whom they intended to civilize with cu- 
riohzies. that might amuſe them; corn for their food, 
and apparel. Yom could not but — e The 
5 4 hatred 
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batred theſe people bore: to the Spaniſh name could 
not ſupport itſelf againſt theſe demonſtrations of be- 
nevolence. They teſtified their acknowledgments as 
much as their want of ſenſibility and their inconſtan- 
cy would permit them. Theſe faults were partly 
overcome by the religious inſtitutors, who purſued 
their project with a degree of warmth and reſolution 
peculiar to their ſociety. They made themſelves car- 
penters, maſons, weavers, and huſbandmen; and by 
theſe means ſueceeded in imparting knowledpe, and 
in ſome meaſure a taſte for the moſt uſeful arts, to 
this ſavage people, who have been all ſucceflively 
formed into one body. In 1745, they compoſed for- 
ty-three villages, that were ſeparated from each othet 
by the barrenneſs of the ſoil and the want of water: 
This republic will augment, in proportion as the fuc- 
ceſſors of thoſe who formed it ſhall proſecute their la- 
bours towards the north, where, according to a-plan 

that was judiciouſly — communication was 
to be eſtabliſhed: between the miffionaries of the pe- 
ninſula, and thoſe of the continent. They 2 _y 
divided by the river Colorado. 

Tx inhabitants of theſe: mall villages ſubſit 
oriavbipalhp em corn and pulſe, which they cultivate, 
and on the fruits and domeſtic animals of Europe; 
the breeding of which is an object of continual at- 
tention. FPhe Indians have each their field, and the 
property of what they reap; but ſuch is their want of 
foreſight, that they would ſquander in a day what 
they had gathered, if the miſſionary did not take up- 
on Himſelf to diftribute it to them as they ſtand in 
need of it. They already manufacture ' ſome coarſe 
ſtuffs. The neceſſaries they are in Want of are pur- 
etiaſed with pearls, which they fiſn in the gulph; 
and with! wine: nearly reſemblinig that of Madeira, 
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and /the uſe of which, experience. hath ſhewa,- it is 
neceſſary to prohibit among thjhe. 


FEW laws, that are very ſimple, are falichiiaw's to 
regulate: this riſing ſtate. In order to inforce the ob- 


ſervance of them, the miſſionary chuſes the moſt in- 


telligent perſon of the village; who is impowered to 
whip and impriſon, the only e e of wel 
they have any knowledge. 02 
Ty all California there are andy. two: Den 
each conſiſting of thirty men, and a ſoldier with 
every miſſionary. Theſe troops were choſen by the 
legiſlators, and are under their orders, though they 
are paid by the government. The court of Madrid 
faw no inconvenience in leaving theſe trifling forces 
in the hands of thoſe who had acquired their confi- 
den e; and it has been demonſtrated to them, that 
nothing but this expedient could have ee ere the 
oppreſſion of their new ſubjecttss.. 
HEY will continue happy as long 40 no mines 
are (diſcovered in their territory. If there are any 
mii es, as there is great reaſon to preſume from the 
number there are on the other ſide of the gulph, 
whenever they are found out, the edifice, that has 
been reared with ſuch labour and underſtanding, 
will be at once ſubverted. Theſe people, like many 
others, will diſappear from the face of the earth. 
The gold, which the Spaniſh government would 
from California, would deprive it of the advan- 
tages which its policy may now find in the labours 
of its miſſionaries; Who ſhould rather be encouraged 
to purſue their uſeful undertakings. They might, 
perhaps, enable the court of Madrid to build forts, 


which would allow them to behold with tranquillity | 


bor hy 5 
. CHEST) 


the diſcovery of that paſſage by the north weſt to the 

Pae fie ocean, which the Engliſh have ſo long been 

in ſcarch of. It W imagined, that theſe 
5 ramparts 
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ramparts might prove a barrier againſt the Ruſſians, BO ES. 


who, in 1741, advanced within twelve degrees of 
Cape Mendocino, the moſt northern part that has 
hitherto been known of California. But if it had 
been remarked that this voyage could not be under- 
taken but from the ſeas of Kamtſchatka, it would 
have been evident that none but weak armaments 
could be fitted out there, which could only ſerve to 
gratify curioſity, and nene —_—_— not bearer 
the _ diſquietude. crit 


Ax advantage more ovrtain; OY lels remote, is 


he. facility which California gives of reducing the 


provinces that extend from the other ſide of the 
gulph to the river Colorado. Theſe rich countries 
are at ſuch a diſtance from Mexico, and ſo difficult 
of acceſs, that it appeared as dangerous to attempt 
the conqueſt of them, as uſeleſs to execute it. The 
liberty, the ſafety of the ſea of California, ought to 
encourage the undertaking, will: furniſh ths means 
of ſucceeding in it, and ſeeure the advantages aceru- 


ing from it. Philoſophers themſelves will invite the 


court of Madrid to undertake theſe expeditions, as 
ſoon as they ſhall have ſeen them ſolemnly abjure thoſe 
fanatical and deſtructive principles upon Need _ 
poler has hitherto been founded. * 

Bur till Spain ſhall adopt theſe impertgt views, 
California ſerves for a port of refreſhment for ſhips 


that ſail from the Philippine iſlands to Mexico. Cape 


St. Lucas, ſituated at the ſouthern extremity of the 


peninſula, is the place where they touch, There 
they find a good harbour, refreſhments, and ſignals 


which give them information of the appearance of 
any enemy in theſe latitudes, which are very danger - 


ous, and where they have been the moſt frequently 
attacked. It was in 1734 that the galleon arrived 
C00 Ken i e there ä 
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there for the firſt time; where it has ng been 
ordered, .or compelled by neceflity to ſtap. : 
Tus ſyſtem, adopted by all the — ee 
of holding colonies in the moſt abſolute dependence 
on the mother country, has always made the connexi- 
ons)of Mexico with Aſia ſuſpicious to ſeveral of the 
Spaniſh politicians. The opinion which has pre- 
vailed, and is ſtill maintained, that it is net poſſible 
to preſerve the Philippine iſlands, without this com- 
munication, has alone prevented its being broken. 
Nothing more has been done than to limit it, by hin- 
ing Peru from having any ſhare in it. This vaſt 
empire has by ſevere and repeated laws been-deprived 
of the advantage of drawing directly fram the eaft 
the merchandiſe it wanted, and even of the: N oo 
deriving it indirectly from New Spain. 
'Frxss reſtraints were diſapproved by the bold Tm | 
fertile genius of Alberoni. Full of the moſt exten 
ſive views for the proſperity and glory of that mo- 
5 which he attempted to reſtore, he purpoſed 


to retain in it the treaſures. of the new. world, to 
which it had hitherto ſerved only as a mart. Aeebed- 
ing to his plan, the eaſt was to furniſh all the articles 
85 ſs to the Spaniſh colonies and to the mother 
try itſelf, which would have received them through 

tha channel of its colonies. He expected with reaſon 
that thoſe powers, whoſe intereſts this arrangement 
would prejudice, and whoſe trade it would ruin, 
would endeavour to obſtruct it; but he made prepa- 
rations for oppoſing their attacks in the European 
= and he had already given orders for putting the 
s and harbours of the South Sea in a condition 


not to fear the efforts of * feeble * that 


_ come upon them. 
HESE: Views were defeRtive i in-point of judgment. 
Alberoni, hurried away by the enthuſiaſm of his opi- 

nions, 
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nions, and by his hatred: agaimiſti thoſe nations which B OO K 
were deſirous of oppoſing his political deſigns, did * 
not perceive, that the ſilks and linens, that would 
be imported into Spain by the way he propoſed; would - 
bear ſuch an exceſſive price as would neceſſarily put 
a ſtop to the conſumption of them. Wich regard co 
the project of cloathing the i people of North and 
South TR n A e ſs to 905 a PROTO 
ſible one. 110 
Tus Sender Men be bloached FRO aide: 
ably, at a cheaper rate, and in a manner better adapt 
ed to the climate; the wars of Europe would not 
expoſe them to the riſque b of being in want of- the 
moſt common and neceſfary articles of life ; they 
would become more wealthy, be better affected to their 
mother country, and better enabled to defend them 
ſelves againſt any enemies that might attack them. 
Theſe enemies themſelves would prove leſs formida- 
ble; becauſe they would gradually loſe the ſtrength 
which the furniſning of Peru and Mexico with pro- 
viſions procures them. In a word, Spain, by receiv- 
ing on India goods the ſame duties as it receives on 
thoſe with which it is furniſhed by its rivals, would 
loſe no part of its revenues. It might even, upon 
emergencies, obtain from its colonies ſuceours, which 
at preſent- they have neither the diſpoſition nor -the 
power of granting. We ſhall inſiſt no longer on the 
commerce of Mexico with the Eaft Indies; tet us 
now ſpeak” of its connections with Europe by the 
north ſea, and begin with that which the 3 

: of Guatimala form. 
Tux province of Geatimalaz which in one off the | 
| largeſt of New Spain, was conquered in 1524 and 
1525 by Pedro de Alvarado, one of Cortez's lieuts- 
nants. He built in it ſeveral towns, and in particu- 
"Th the capital, which bears the name of the province. | 
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It is ſituated in a valley about three miles broad, and 
bounded by two mountains that are pretty lofty. From 
the mountain towards the ſouth run ſeveral rivulets 
and fountains, which delightfully refreſh the villages 
tha are ſituated on the declivity, and keep up a per- 
al ſucceſſion of flowers and fruits. The aſpect 
of the mountain, that is to the north, is terrible. 
There is no verdure ever ſeen upon it; nothing but 
aſhes, and calcined ſtones. A kind of rumbling noiſe, 
which the inhabitants aſcribe to the boiling of me- 
0 that are in a ſtate of fuſion within the caverns of 
earth, is continually heard. From theſe internal 
furnaces iſſue flames and torrents of ſulphur, which 
1 air with an horrible infection. Guatimala, 
ording to the expreſſion of the country, is ſituated 

be een paradiſe and hell. 

Irs poſition, and its diſtance from Mexico and 
G dalajara, have occaſioned it to be fixed upon for 
the ſeat of an audience, which extends its juriſdicti- 
on pyer three hundred leagues to the ſouth, an hun- 
to the north, ſixty to the eaſt, and twelve to 
veſt, towards the South Sea. The advantages it 
ed from this diſtinction ſoon formed it into a con- 


de able colony, which. took care to improve thoſe 


gifts that nature had beſtowed upon it. There is no 


country i in this part of the new world where ſhe hath 


laviſhed - her bleflings with greater profuſion. The 
air here is very wholeſome, and the climate very 
temperate. Poultry and game are in the greateſt 
plenty, and of an excellent flavour. No ſpot on 


| e earth produces better corn. The rivers, lakes, 


ſea, every where abound with excellent fiſh, 
The oxen are here multiplied to ſuch a degree, that 


it is become neceflary to kill all that are grown wild 
on the. mountains, leſt they. ſhould prejugice, agri- 


culture by their exceſſive numbers. 
; T 118 
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Tas fertility, however, is not the circumſtance 
that renders Guatimala ſo valuable to the mother 
country. Spain has properly no connection with this 
colony but by means of the indigo ſhe acquires from 
it; which is far ſuperior to any that the reſt of 
America produces. In the cultivation of it ſome ne- 
groes are employed, and a part of thoſe Indians who 
have ſurvived the tyranny of their conquerors. The 
labours of theſe ſlaves annually ſupply Europe alone 
with two thouſand five hundred ſurrons of indigo; 
which ſell one with another at Cadiz for 1680 livres 


(731. I0s.) This rich produce is conveyed upon 


mules, with ſome other articles of leſs conſequence, 
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to the town of St. Thomas, ſituated ſixty leagues 


from Guatimala, at the extremity of a very deep lake 
which loſes itſelf in the gulph of Honduras. Here 
theſe commodities always remain till they are ex- 
changed for others that are brought from Europe in 
veſſels of a moderate ſize, which commonly arrive in 
the months of July and Auguſt. On their return, 
their cargo is increaſed by ſome ſkins, ſome caſſia, 
and ſome ſarſaparilla, which are the only articles the 
province of Honduras furniſhes, though it be an 


hundred and fifty leagues long, and ſixty or four-- 


ſcore broad. The reputation it had firſt acquired, 
from its golden mines, was but tranſitory : th 


ſank into total oblivion, after having proved the grave 
of nearly a million of Indians. The territory theſe 


Indians inhabited remains uncultivated and waſte; it 
is now the pooreſt part of all America. Both the 


people and the lands were ſacrificed to the ſearch af. | 


ter gold; and the gold itfelf by no means anſwered 
the expectations that were formed of it. 


_ GUuATIMALA nearly furniſhes the whole of thoſe | 
6,000,000. livres (262,5cpl.) which is the amount. 


of its e joined to thoſe of Honduras. The 
lake 
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BOOK lake on which theſe riches are all accumulated is en- 

VI, tirely open, though it would have been very eaſy to 

—_ ſecured it from every attack; more eſpecially as 

its entrance is rendered narrow by two high rocks, 

which project on each ſide within cannon-ſhot of 

h other. It is probable that Spain will not alter 

by conduct till ſhe has ſuffered for her negligence 3 j 

ich ſhe might eaſily be made to do. | 

HE veſſels that ſhould undertake this expedition 

might anchor in perfect ſafety in the road. A thou- 

fn or twelve hundred men, landing at St. Thomas, 

ht paſs over the mountains for the ſpace of fif- 

tegn leagues, where they would find commodious 

roads and ſubſiſtence. The reſt of their way would 

be) acroſs plains that are well peopled and plentiful. 

They would then arrive at Guatimala, in which 

there is not a ſingle ſoldier, nor the leaſt fortification. 

Its forty thouſand ſouls, Indians, Negroes, Meſtees, 

and Spaniards, who have never ſeen an enemy, would 

be)incapable of making the leaſt reſiſtance. In order 

9 their lives, they would deliver up the immenſe 

riches that they have been accumulating for more 

than two centuries, which would amount at leaſt to 

thirty millions (1, 312, fool.) The troops wound re- 

impark with this booty, and, if they choſe it, with 

ages that would ſecure their retreat. The trade 

of Campeachy would be expoſed to the ſame invaſion, 

if it were of ſufficient nene to juſtify the un- 
dertaking. 

ETWEEN the gulphs of Cali and Mn 
dutas we find a large peninſula,” called Jutacan. 
Though this peninſula has neither river nor brook, 

the water is every where ſo near to the land, a 
the ſhells are in ſuch great abundance, that it is ma- 
nifęſt this immenſe ſpace was formerly part of the ſea. 

When the . diſcovered it, they found feu 
: inhabitants 
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inhabitants there, little agriculture, and no metals; BOOK 


in conſequence of which it was deſpiſed. They af- 
terwards found that the trees which grew there were 
fit for dying; and they therefore built the town of 


Campeachy upon it, which became the mart of the 
valuable production that gave it its name. 


Ir this tree were not ſo thick, it would not be un- 
like the white thorn. Its leaves are ſmall, and of a 
pale- green colour. The inner part of the tree, which 
is at firſt red, becomes black after it has been felled 
ſome time. It is only this inner part that gives the 
plack and the violet colour. * 

CAMPEACHY has been indebted to the fingle traf- 
fic of this article for the advantage of being a very 
conſiderable market. It received every year ſeveral 
veſſels, whoſe cargoes were diſtributed in the inland 
countries, and which took in return wood and me- 
tals which this exchange drew thither. This proſ- 


perity was continually increafing till the time that 


the Engliſh ſettled at Jamaica. 


_ AmipsT the vaſt numbers of pirates which were 
_ continually coming from this famous iſland, ſeveral 
went to cruiſe in the bay of Campeachy, to intercept 
the veſſels which failed there, "Theſe plunderers were 
ſo little acquainted with the value of the wood, 
which was the only production of the country, that, 
when they found barks laden with it, they took 
away nothing but the iron utenſils. One of them 
having carried off a large veſſel, which had nothing 
elſe but the logwood on board; brought it into-the 
Thames, deſigning only to equip it as a privateer ; 
when, contrary to his expectation, he ſold at a very 
high price the wood which he had thought to be of 
ſo little value, that he had always burnt it during 
his voyage. After this diſcovery, the pirates, who 


were not ſucceſsful at ſea, never failed to repair to 
the 


Vi 
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| e river of Champeton, where they took on board 
oy = the piles of wood which: were always found age 


on the ſhore. 
[Ts peace of the-Englih with Spain haying pt 
a ſtop to the depredations of theſe pirates, ſeveral of 
them employed themſelves in cutting Indian wood. 
ape Catoche furniſhed them at firſt with abundance. 
ſoon as they perceived it diminiſh, they went to 
25 between Tabaſco and the river of Champeton, 
about Lake Triſte, and in Beef iſland, which is very 
near it. In 1675 their numbers amounted to two 
hundred and ſixty. Their ardour, which at firſt was 
treme, ſoon gave way; and the habit of idleneſs 
prevailed. As the greateſt part of them were excel- 

| lent markſmen, the chace became their predominant 
paſſion ;, and their former inclination to plunder was 
rekindled in them by this exerciſe. They ſoon be- 
gan to make inroads into the Indian towns, the in- 
1 of which they carried off. The women 
they appointed to wait on them; and the men they 
ſold at Jamaica, or other ae Spaniards, 
rouſed from their lethargy by theſe enormities, ſur- 
prized them in the midſt of their debaucheries, and 
carried them off. Moſt of them were even taken in 
their cottages : they were led priſoners to Mexico, 
witere they ended their days in the mines. | 
1 HosE who eſcaped took refuge in the gulph of 

f duras, where they were joined by ſome wander- 
ing freebooters of North America, In proceſs of time 
th increaſed to fifteen hundted men. The ſtate of 
independence and plenty in which they lived render- 
ed the marſhy country they inhabited agreeable to 
them, Strong intrenchments ſecured them and their 
pro! viſions; and they confined themſelves to thoſe . 
employments, which their unhappy companions la- 
men that they had ever negleQeil. They only took 
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care not to penetrate into the interior part of the B O O K 


country, to cut: wood, without being well armed. 

TEIA induſtry was crowned with the greateſt 
ſucceſs.” In reality, the tun of wood, which had been 
ſold as high as nine hundred livres { 391. 7s. 6d.) was 
gradually fallen to a very low price; but this diſad- 
vantage in the price was compenſated by the quantity 


that was ſold. The cutters delivered up the produce 


of their labours, either to the people of Jamaica, 
who brought them Madeira wine, ſtrong liquors, 
linens, and cloaths; or to the Engliſh” colonies of 
North America, which ſupplied them with proviſi- 
ons. This commerce, which was always carried on 


by ſmugglers, and which occaſioned much clamour, 


became lawful in 1763. The liberty of cutting log- 
wood was ſecured to Great Britain; but ſhe was not 


permitted te raiſe forts, and was even obliged to de- 
ſtroy thoſe which had been built. The court of Ma- 
drid ſeldom hath made any conceſſions with greater 
regret than this of eſtabliſhing in the center of its 
poſſeſſions an active, powerful, and ambitious nation. 


But there is an expedient to render: even this conceſ- 


ſion almoſt-uſeleſs. ' 5 

Tux province of Jucatan is „ divided from: Bort 
eaſt to ſouth-weſt, that is, throughout almoſt its 
whole extent, by a chain of mountains. To the north 
of theſe mountains is the bay of Campeachy, whoſe 
dry and thirſty ſoil produces logwood of a fuperior 
quality, which is ſold at all markets at near double 
the price of that which the Engliſh cut at the ſouth-· 
ern bay of Honduras, where the rich and almoſt 
marſhy ſoil produces only a baſtard kind, and which 
yields much leſs dye. If, as the expreſſions of the 


treaty, which admit of ſome latitude, lead us to ap- 
prehend, Great Britain hath acquired only the right 


of ſettling! in thoſe places which its ſubjects bad 
uſurped, 
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© wurped, Spain may put an end to her -anxiety. on 
this point, by encouraging the. cutting of its own 
ood, which is more valuable, in ſuch a manner as 
furniſh all Europe with a fufficient quantity. for 
eir conſumption. By this judicious policy, ſhe will 
ruin the Engliſh colony, and without force get rid 
a neighbour much more dangerous than ſhe ima- 
gines ; 3 ſhe will then regain an important branch of 
ade, which for a long time hath been ſo conſidera- 
reduced, that Campeachy receives from the mo- 
r- country no more than a ſingle veſſel every thred 
four years. The wood, which cannot be brought | 
away by this ſhip, is carried off by ſmall veſſels to 
"== which is the true baun wk union Are 


exico and Spain. 
OLy Vera-Cruz faived: at firſt: for a 2 mart. This 
n, founded by Cortez on the very ſpot where he 
: landed, is ſituated on a river, which is dry one 
oo of the year, but which in the rainy ſeaſon is ca- 
pable of receiving the largeſt veſſels The danger to 
which the ſeamen were expoſed, in a fitudtion where 
nothing defended them againft the-violence of the 
ds ſo common in theſe latitudes, indticed them to 
ſeek for more ſecure ſhelter”; which they found eigh- 
teen miles lower down on the ſame coaſt, There 
ey built New Vera-Cruz, at bee au Ienguer 
diſtance from the capital of Mexico. 
EW Vera-Cru is ſituated in a climate rendered 
ecable by a burning ſun, and by exceſſive heats, 
arid unwholeſome by continual rains. It is bounded 
on the north by dry ſands, and on the welt by infec- 
tious moraſſes. Its ſereets are ftraight; but the Houſes 
are built of wood. *Nonobility are to be met with 
and the merebants always prefer living at An- 
The ſmall number of Spaniatds; ho are 
_ by avarice or by-indigerice in 1 
T% 4k an 
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and dangerous a place, live in a ſtate of privacy and B 9. 9 * 
with a degree of parſimony that are unknown in n N : 
other commercial place. 
Tae fortifications of the town coulth of a rn 
eight towers erected at different diſtances, and two 
baſtions which command the ſhore: "Theſe works, 
weak in themſelves and ill-conftrufted; are in an ex- 
tremely ruinous ſtate; ſo that for the defence of the 
place they depend only on the fortreſs of St. Juan de 
Ulloa, that is built on a rock ae the en _ : 
at the diſtance of a mile from it. | 
Tuis harbour has the diſadvantage « of net being 
able to hold more than thirty or thirty-five: veſſels, 
which are not always ſheltered from the northern 
winds. The entrance into it is by two channels only, 
which are ſo narrow as to admit but one ſhip. The 
ſea in the neighbourhood. is likewiſe extremely dan - 
gerous on account of ſeveral ſmall iſlands, which the 
Spaniards, called. Cayos, and a great number of rocks 
almoſt even with the ſurface of the water, and fcarce- 
ly to be perceived. . It was imagined that nothing. but 
a complete knowledge of the ſituation, acquired by 
many years experience, could have ſurmounted theſe 
obſtacles ; 3. but, notwithſtanding this, they were over» 
come by certain deſperate. pirates, who ſurpriſed. the 
place in 1712; towers were then conſtructed on the 
ſhore, where vigilant ſentineis . Ol 
guard for the common ſafety. ib 
II is inte this harbour, which dn roperly the Unly 
one there Is, in the gulph, that the Rect arrivesp whole 
deſtination is to-furniſh Mexico with: European mer- 
chandiſe. It is fitted out at Cadiz every two, three, 
or four years, as-occafions and circumſtances require. 
It ordinarily. confifts of fifteen or tuenty merchant 
ſhips ; and is eſcorted by two men of war, OF. a greas- 
et number, if requiſite. 
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BOOK - Wints, brandies, and oils, conſtitute the moſt 


VI. 


bulky part of the cargo. Gold and ſilver ſtuffs, gold 
nd ſilver lace, cloths, linen, ſilks, laces, hats, jew- 
Is, diamonds, and ſpices, compoſe the richeſt part. 
TE fleet ſets out from Europe in the month of 
July, but at the lateſt in the beginning of Auguſt, 
in order to avoid the dangers to which it would be 
expoſed from the violence of the north wind in the 
open ſea, eſpecially at the landing places, if it ſhould 
et ſail in any other ſeaſon. In its paſſage it takes in 
refreſhments at Porto Rico, and repairs to Vera Cruz, 
from whence its cargo is conveyed to Xalapa. In 
this town, Which is ſituated twelve leagues from the 
arbour on the back of a mountain, and well built, 
is held a fair, which is limited by the laws to ſix 
weeks, but which ſometimes is prolonged at the ſo- 
licitation of the merchants of the country or thoſe of 
Spain. The proportion which the value of gold and 
ver bears to that of the merchandize is the circum- 
ſtance that determines the gain or loſs of exchanges. 
If one of theſe articles is in greater plenty than the 
other, great prejudice reſults to the ſeller or buyer. 
Formerly the royal treaſure was ſent from the capital 
to Vera Cruz, to wait the arrival of the fleet there; 
t, ſince this key of the new world was pillaged by 
pirates in 1683, it waits the arrival of the ſhips, and 
at Angelos, which is only thirty-five leagues 
Wren the tranſactions are finiſhed; the gold, ſil- 
ver, cochineal, leather, vanilla, logwood, and ſome 
goods of inconſiderable value which Mexico fur- 


 niſhes, are put on board. The fleet then directs its 


urſe for the Havanna, where, after being joined by 
ne regiſter - ſnips diſpatched to different ports, it 
arrives at Cadiz by the channel of Bahama. 


In the interval between the failing of one fleet and B; O oK 
the other, the court of Spain ſends out two men of 5 
war, which they call Azogues, to carry to Vera- 

Cruz the quickſilver that is neceſſary for working the 
mines of Mexico. The quickſilver was originally 
drawn from Peru; but the commiſſions were ſo un- 
certain, ſo ſlow, and ſo frequently fraudulent, that 
in 1734 it was judged to be more convenient to ſend 
it from Europe. 'The mines'of Guadalcanal at firſt 
furniſhed the means. Theſe were afterwards forſaken 
for the richer mines of Almeda in Eftramadura. 
The Azogues, to which two or three merchant-ſhips 
are ſometimes joined that can only carry ſome fruits 
of Spain, are laden in return with the produce of 
thoſe goods that have been ſold ſince the departure of 


the ae or. of thoſe which had been celine on 
credit. 


Ir any thing ſhould be left behind, it is common- 
ly brought by the ſhips of war which Spain builds at 
the Havanna, and which always paſs to Vera-Cruz 
before they ſet ſail for Europe. Affairs are conduct- 


ed in a different manner at Peru, as will * ſhewn in 
the ſubſequent book. | 
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% queſt of Peru by the Spaniards. Changes that haue 
11.8 en in this n ſince that nevelution. 


( 5 BOOK 0 L U MB U 8 wh no leiotier Gy 2 firm eſ- 
1 05 . VII. ta liſhment on the iſland of San Domingo than he 
be Abele s profecuted his reſearches. In one of his voyages he 
Wy} _— - covered the Oronooko, and in the other the bay 
— 2 of of Honduras. He clearly faw that what he had 
Peru. found was a continent; and his genius led him fur- 
ther than merely to ſuſpect that beyond this conti- 

nent was another ocean, which muſt terminate at 

the Eaſt-Indies. It was poſſible that theſe two ſeas 

might have a mutual communication, and he dili- 

ge tly employed himſelf in finding it out. In order 

ke this difcovery, he failed as cloſe along the 
coal as poſſible. He touched at all places that were 
acceſſible ; and, contrary to the cuſtom of the navi- 

gators of his time, who behaved in the countries 

where they arrived in ſuch a manner as if they were 

never to return to them, he treated the inhabitants 

with equity, attention, and humanity, and by this 

method ſucceeded in gaining their affection. The 

iſthmus of Darien particularly engaged his obſerva- 

tion. He thought that the rivers, which poured into 

it, were an arm of the great ocean, which uniting 

by a narrow ſtrait, the ſeas of South and North 

wee ſeemed to open to his wiſhes the paſſage and 
communication he was in ſearch of. After he had 


| explored theſe rivers with extreme attention, and 
i Yo! ww ; found 
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found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations, he B * 2 > 
contented himſelf with founding a ſettlement. - Ihe 


pride, mercenary diſpoſition, and imprudence of his 
eompanions, excited the indignation of the natives 
of the country, who at firſt: appeared tolerably well 
diſpoſed to permit this eſtabliſhment. The Spaniards 
were obliged to reimbark and ſail away in veſſels 
which were not in a bee to _—_ the 0 any 
longer. 

Tus intelligence, e which was ae 
was not entirely loſt. Veſpucius, Ojeda, Lacoſa, 
Pingon, Roldan, Nino, Lopez, Baſtidos, Solis, and 
Nicueſſa, followed the path which Columbus had 
traced out for them. Theſe adventurers, who had 
only received from their government a permiſſion to 
make diſcoveries, in order to ſatisfy the vain glory of 
the nation, rather than to extend its dominions, 


thought neither of forming ſettlements which might 


be cultivated, nor of eſtabliſhing commercial connec- 
tions with the ſmall nations which they difcovered. 
The proſpect of fortunes; which might have been 
made in future. by theſe prudent meaſures, was an 
idea too much above the prejudices of theſe barbar- 
ous times. Even the reaſoning, which might have 
led them to the knowledge of theſe advantages, would 
not haye imparted a ſufficient impulſe: to animate 
them. Nothing but the allurement of immediate 
gain could excite men to enterpriſes ſo hazardous as 
were thoſe for which this age was diſtinguiſhed. 
Gold alone attracted them to the continent of Ame 
rica, and made them brave dangers, diſeaſes, and 


death, which they were expoſed to in the courſe of 


their voyage, at their arrival, or on their return; 
and, by a terrible but juſt vengeance, the cruelty of 
the Euratoans and their luſt of gold exhauſted at 
nes. the ture hemiſpheres of their inhabitants, and 
3 8 2 deſtruction 
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| PRE 
25 Auonc the a) 4 villains who > ks de- 
opulated, and deſtroyed, theſe unhappy coaſts of a 
von which was no ſooner diſcovered'than.it was ex- 
inated, there was one man who had naturally an 
Nen aſpect, a robuſt conſtitution, an intrepid 
courage, and a popular eloquence, and who had im- 
bibed ſome principles from a liberal education. His 
name; was Vaſco Nugnes de Balboa. Finding at 
Darien, where there was a greater abundance of riches 
an in any other places, a ſmall number. of Spa- 
aw whom this circumſtance. alone had attracted 
there, he put himſelf at their head, with the deſign 
of forming a permanent ſettlement. He found at firſt 
in the country ſome of that fame ſpecies of little 
ite men, as are to be met with in Africa and in 
in of the Aſiatic iſlands. They ate covered with 
2 down of a gliſtening white colour. They have no 
hair, their eyes are red, and they only ſee well in the 
night time. They are feeble, and their faculties ap- 
to be more circumſcribed than thoſe of other 
Law Theſe ſavages were few in number; but others 
a different ſpecies were found on the-eoaft. Theſe 
brave and hardy enough to defend their liber- 


we They had a very extraordinary cuſtom among 


them, which was, that the huſpands on the death of 
heir wives, and the wives on the death of their huſ- 
bands, uſed to cut off the end of a finger; fo that 
looking on their Andr one A. oo ſee whether 


had been fo; © aa e - Wh 
[OTHING has erer SH: . _— aneh 6 thre be 
gd, chat can fatisfaQorily explain the Varlbus per- 
erfions is of human reafon: Tf the oma = 
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huſbands, it would be natural to ſuſpe& chat this , 


had been intended to prevent a widow from impoſing 
upon a ſecond buſband, ho might imagine her to 
be a virgin, from having no knowledge of her for- 
mer connection; a thing very likely to happen among 
wandering nations. But this conjecture would loſe 
its force, hen applied to the huſbands, whoſe con- 
dition could never be a matter of ſuch conſequence, 


as that it ſhould. be carefully indicated by indelible 


ſigns. This cuſtom hath obtained in other countries ; 
but the following is peculiar to Darien,  : '- 
Wu a widow died, ſuch of her: Ae * 
tender age rendered it impoſſible for them to prouide 
for their own ſubſiſtence, were buried in the ſame 
grave with her. As no one would take the charge 
of theſe orphans, they were | maſſacred, to prevent 
their being ſtarved to death. The charity of theſe 


barbarians extended no further. This is the moſt 


atrocious act to which the deplorable ſtate of vage 
life was ever able to impel mankind. 


 { NoTwITHSTANDING the ferocity of theſe barba- 


rians, Balboa ſucceeded in diſperſing the inhabi- 
tants of Darien, in ſubjecting them or gaining their 


Fonfidence; and he ſettled. his Wr on their 
4rcitory. A Shu 
On day, an ie was dividing 125. vold with dive 


bit companions, a gonteſt aroſe between them. A 


ſayage, incenſed at a rapaciouſneſs ſo repugnant to 
his manners, ſhook the ſcales. ſo violently, that he 
overſet all the gold that was in them. Since you-quar- 
rel for ſuch a trifle, ſaid he to the two Spaniards, wt; 
it-is this metal which has made you quit your country, and 
difturb fo many nations, I will lead you to 4 place, where 
am—_ ſatisfied. He fulfilled his A BY 
condu 


> 
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nducted Balboa, with one hundred and fifty Spa- 
iards, acroſs a neck of land, fixteen or eee 
leagues long, to the coaſt of the South Sea. 
PANAMA, which was built there in 1618; agua 
urn and extenſive career to the reſtleſſneſs and avi- 
ce of the Caſtilians. The ocean, which waſhed its 
walls, conveyed them to Peru, whoſe riches were 
boaſted of in this part of the new world, though 
but in a vague manner. The reports that prevailed 
erning the ſtrength of this immenſe empire, did 
t caſt a damp upon that ardour which its treaſures 
cited; and the world ſaw, without" aſtoniſhment, 
three men, born in obſcurity, undertake at their own 
ex pence to ſubyert a throne that __ rome with 
glory for ſeyeral centuries. -  - 
_{ FRANCIS: Piz Ax RO who is Ge oft Ms amon 
them, was the natural ſon of a gentleman of Eftra- 
madura. His education had been ſo neglected, that 
he could not read. Tending of flocks, which Was 
his firſt employment, not ſuiting his character, he 
embarked for the new world. His avarite and ambi- 
on. jnſpired him with inconceivable activity. He 
dined in every expedition, and ſignalized himſelf in 
of them; and he acquired, in the ſeveral ſitua- 
tions in which he was employed, that knowledge of 
men and things, which is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 


"HY" 


advancement, but in particular to thoſe who by their 


birth have every difficulty to eontend with. The 
uſe: he had hitherto made of his natural and acquired 
abilities, perſuaded him that nothing was above his 
alents; and he bormed he: rp of exerting them 
2 inſt Peru. 0973 203 62 A NV. 
To theſe deſigns he ne! Diego de Almagro, 
Whoſe birth was equivocal; but whoſe courage Was 
ö Tens. He had ever been found e patient, 


10 f and 
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and indefatigable; in thoſe camps in which _ had BOOK: 
grown old. In this ſchool he had acquired: a frank- . 1 
neſs which is more frequently learnt here than in | 
other ſituations ; as well as that bduracy: and ornalty | 
which are but too common. 
Tax fortune of two ſoldiers, though. rentenbla, 
being found inſufficient for the conqueſt they medi- 
tated, they joined themſelves to Fernando de Luques. 
He was a ee prieſt, who had amaſſed .prodi- 
gious wealth by all the methods which ſuperſtition 
renders eaſy to his profeſſion, and by ſome means 
peculiar to the manners of the age he lived i in 28 

As the baſis of their aſſociation the confederates 
mutually agreed, that each ſhould. engage the whole 
of his property in this enterpriſe ; - that the Wealth 
accruing-from it ſhould be equally ſhared, and that 
they ſhould reciprocally obſerve an inviolable fidelity. 
The parts that each of them were to take in this great 
ſcene; were diſtributed as the good of the common 
cauſe required. Pizarro was to command the troops, 
Almagro conduct the ſuccours, and Luques prepare 
the means. This plan of ambition, avarice, an | 
ferociouſneſs, was completed by fanaticiſm, Luques 
publicly conſecrated . a hoſt; part of which he ate, 
and divided the reſt between his two aſſociates; all of 
three ſwearing, by the blood of their God, that, to Py 
enrich then delves, they would not ſpare the blood : £ 
of man. 4 

Tur 8 plas Bind 3 theſe 8 4 
auſpices, was not fortunate; the meaſures being con- 
tinually interrupted by famine, e and miſun- 


5 


of the winds and currents, and by the arms of the 

Indians; the adventurers found themſelves reduced 
to the neceſſity of returning without having effected 

any e or done any thing worthy of be- 

| ing 
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VII: 


State of 
Peru when 
it was diſ- 
covered. 


or . frontiers of Peru. 010% 


tranſmitted to dme At the end of 1526, 
| Patiama' received the wrecks of an armament which 
years before had excited-its jealouſp. 

FAR from being diſeouraged by thefe misfortunes, 
th three aſſociates were inflamed with a more ar- 
dent paſſion for treaſures which were now better known 
Kio They imagitied that they ſhould not fail of 
gane 


ing them, if they could diſengage themſelves 
dependence on the: governor of Panama, who 


| had oppoſed them, ſometimes openly; at other times 
elandeſtinely. The court of Spain granted them 
what they ſolicited, and their courage was now ani- 


ated to greater expleits. In 1530 they fitted out 
three-veſitls, on board of which Ar embarked one 
hundred fourſcore and five ' ſoldiers, thirty-ſeven 
es, arms, and previſions. Theſe forces, which 
re fueceſſvely augmented by ſome inconſiderable 
inforcements, were eommanded by Pizarro'4iwho, 
er a ſeries of extreme difficulties which his intre- 
pid avariee ſurmöunted, at Taft arrived at Tumbes, 
% J)HBRGD 07 miA 
Ix the Spaniards may be credited, Peru ka@ been 
eb po poor and civilized empire for four cetituries. = 
been founded by Manco-Capac, and by his 
is Maing-Qcelto-Huaco. It has been conjetured; 
that theſe 'two perſons might be the «deſcendents of 
certain navigators of Europe br the Canaries, who had 
bee Fee on the coaſts of Braſil. 
ſupport this conjecture, it has been ſaid, that 
che Peruvians divided the year, ag we' do, into three 
hundred and Aixty-five days; ad chat they had fome 
no 7 bf aſtronomy ; tha "the were acquainted with 
the points of the horizon Where the fun fets in the 
ſummer and winter folftice; aid in the equinoxes; 
mark e the TED 21 as 5 bank monu- 
erted, 
that 
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that the race of the Incas was whiter than that of B 22 K 

the natives of the country, and that ſeveral of the . 

royal family had beards; and it is a known fact, that 

there are certain features, whether ili- formed or regu- 

lar, that are preſerved in ſome families, though they 

do not conſtantly paſs from generation to generation. 

And, laſtly, it has been ſaid, that it was a tradition 

generally diffuſed through Peru, and handed down 

from age to age, that there would one day arrive by 

ſea men with beards, and of ſuch re ge in _ 

thi nothing could reſiſt them. 

Ix there ſhould be any of our readers diſpoſed to 

adopt this opinion, they muſt neceſſarily allow that 

there muſt have elapſed a conſiderable ſpace of time 

between the ſhipwreck and the foundation of the 

Peruvian empire. If this is not admitted, we can 

not explain why the legiſlator ſhould not have given 

the ſavages, whom he collected together; ſome notion 

of writing, though he ſhould not himſelf have been 

able to read; or why he ſhould not have taught them 

ſeveral of our arts and methods of doing things, and 

inſtructed them in certain tenets of his religion. Ei- 

ther it was not an European who founded the throne 

of the Incas, or we muſt neceſſarily believe that the 

veſſel of his anceſtors was wrecked on the coaſts of 
America at an æra ſo remote, that the ſucceeditig 

generations muſt have forgotten all en of 

the place from whence they ſprang. {5 

Ir was on an hilly country that 8 at | firſt 

| eſtabliſhed - his empire. Perhaps, he found there 

people lefs barbarous, better diſpoſed to receive in» 

ſtruction, and who had already begun to be civilized. 

It is far from being improbable that ſociety is formed 

much more flowly in countries that are fruitful, and 

abounding in vegetables, than in thoſe to which na- 

ture has been leſs bountiful. It is K | 
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BOOK of aſſiſtance from each other, that more ſtrongly ins 
5 ces them to unite in ſociety; and this reciprocal 
. . pendence i is more ſenſibly felt on —_— mountains 
an in fruitful plains. I 
Tux two legiſlators ae Hatfolves the chil- 
dren of the ſun. Undoubtedly they. thought that 
is prejudice would animate the Peruvians, rouſe 
courage, inſpire them with a greater attachment 
to, their country, and make them more obedient to 
e laws. Was this fiction more abſurd than thoſe 

which have been ſo warmly embraced by ſome cele- 

ted ende which ſtill are our eg and our 

models? : - { 

By the inks 36 this illuſion the empire of the inats 
had flouriſhed under eleven ſovereigns, who were all 
prudent, humane, and juſt, when the emperor Huana 
Capac ſeized upon Quito. In order to ſecure the 

eſſion of it, he married the only heireſs of the de- 
thyoned king, from whom he had a ſon named Ata- 
ipa. This young prince, after the death of his 
father, demanded the inheritance of his mother. His 
elder brother Huaſcar refuſing to give it up to him, 
iate recourſe was had to arms. The moſt am- 


& provinces, A5. oy 
HESE troubles, which for the rſt ti time had "TY 
Peru, were not entirely appeaſed when the Spa- 
jo ds landed in the empire. The inhabitants who 
were deſirous of appeaſing the ſun, which they be- 
iehed was incenſed againſt them, loaded theſe ſtran- 
with preſents, ſhewed them the kindeſt offices, 
an aeceng ge %4 a reſpect for them which bordered on 
In the confuſion in which the whole 
kingdom 
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* was ſtill involved, no one thought of op- 
poſing Pizarro's march, who reached without the 
leaſt obſtruction to the palace of Caxamalca. He 
was but juſt arrived, when he received from Ataba- 
lipa, who was not far diſtant, a preſent of fruits, 
corn, emeralds, and ſeveral vaſes of gold and ſilver. 
The reception, which the court gave to his brother 
Fernando, correſponded with theſe advances. Civi- 
lities, treaſures, and marks of diſtinction, were be- 
ſtowed upon him with the greateſt profuſion. The 
emperor did not diſſemble his deſire that the Spaniards 
would quit his ꝓrovinces; and he publicly declared 
that he would go the next morning to concert with 
their chief proper meaſures for this retreat. VIE 

To put: himſelf in readineſs for an engagement, 
without ſuffering the leaſt, preparation of war to be 
perceived, was the only diſpoſition. that Pizarro made 
for the reception of the prince. He planted his ca- 
valry in the gardens of the palace, where they could 
not be ſeen : the infantry was in the court; and his 
artillery was pointed 7 8 8 the gate We oe em- 
peror was to ente. 

- ATABALIPA- came Rk ſuſpicion to oth ee 
appointed. He was attended by about fifteen thou- 
ſand men. He was carried on a throne: of gold, and 
gold glittered in the arms of his troops. He turned 
to the principal officers, and ſaid to them; Theſe 
firangers are the meſſengers f Wy Gods; be n of 
Henner them. Aer We n ou 

TRE E . was: now N near the 1 
which was. occupied by Pizarro, when a dominican, 
named Vincent de Valverde, with a crucifix in one 
hand, and his breviary in the other, came up to the 
emperor. He ſtopped him in his march, and by his 
interpreter, made him 4 long ſpeech, in which he 


Fxpounged, to him the chri! Legions, preſſed him 


to 
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0 bree that form of worſhip, and propoſed to 
to ſubmit to the _ of pans” to 0 f 
o pe nad given Peru. 

Tur emperor, who heard him — a bt deal ef 
patience, replied, I am very willing to be the: friend 
the king of Spain, but not his vaſſal;' the pope muſt 
ſurely be a very extraordinary man, to give ſe liberally 
what does not belong to him. I. ſhall nat change my reli- 
gion for another; and if the chriftians adere a God who 
upon a croſs, I worſbip the ſun, who never dies. 
He then afked Vincent where he had learned all that 
he had faid of God and the creation. In this Book, 
replied the monk, preſenting at the ſame time his 
breviary to the emperor. Atabalipa taok the book, 
ined it on all ſides, fell a laughing, and, throw- 
ing away the breviary, added, This 'book teils me nothing 


of all this. Vincent then turned towards the Spani- 
ar crying out with all his might, Fengeance, my 
friends, vengeance. Chriſtians, do ycu not "fee how he 


ies the goſpel? Kit e who — ande 
fort) the law of God. dg EET: * 

HE Spaniards, who cndhably had with difficulty 
{trained chat fury, andi that thirſt of blood, which 
he fight of the gold and of the infidels had inſpired 
them with, inſtantly obeybd the dominlcan. Let the 
er jadge of the impreſſion that muſt haue been 
made on the Peruvians by the ſigkt of the hor fes who 
led upon them; ànd by the noiſe and effect of 
the cannon and muſketry which beat them down. 
hey: fled with n That —_y fell one 


ro Rimfelf advanced towards the emperor ade 
His infantry put to the Tword,all that ſurrounded his 
_ throne, took the blaſtn; and puffued all 
re 'of the day thoſe whio had efcaped'the ſword 

tude of princes of the race 
of 


; 
1p if 
* . 
| 3170 # 
l my 
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of the Incas, the miniſters, the flower of the nobili- 
ty, all that compoſed. the court of Atabalipa, were 
maſſacred. Even the crowd of women, old men, 
and children, who were come from all parts to ſee 
their emperor, and the Spaniards, were not ſpared. 

Whilſt this carnage continued, Vincent ceaſed not 
to animate the aſſaſſins who were tired with ſlaughter, 
exhorting them to uſe not the edge but the point of 
their ſwords, to inflict deeper wounds. When the 
Spaniards returned fram this infamous maſſacre, they 
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paſſed the night in drunkenneſs, oa and all 


the excefles of debauchery. 
In the mean time Pizarro's thoughts were en 

in contriving how he ſhould get rid of his priſoner. 
Vincent ſaid that he was a hardened prince, who 
ought to be treated like Pharaoh. There was in the 
train of the Spaniſh general an Indian, who had em- 
braced the chriſtian faith. His name wag Philipillo, 
and he was employed as interpreter. He was fixed 


upon to frame an accuſation againſt the emperor, for 


having deſigned to excite his ſubjects to rebel againſt 

the tyrants. 

condemned to death. The Spaniards had the effron- 

tery to bring him to a formal trial; and this atroci- 

ous farce was followed with thoſe heated conſequences 
that muſt neceſſarily be expected from it. 


On this ſole depoſition, Atabalipa was 


_ AFTER this judiciary aſſaſſination, Pizarro pene- 


trated into the inland parts of the empire. 
opened to him its gates, and offered him more trea- 
ſures than there were perhaps in all Europe before 
the diſcovery of the new world. Theſe treaſures be- 
came the ſpoil of two hundred Spaniards, who, though 


in poſſeſſion of ſuch immenſe riches, ſtill e more; 
impelled by that thirſt of gold which increaſes in pro- 
portion as it is gratified. Temples and private houſes 


were W from one end of the kingdom _ 
other 


Cuſco. 


. 
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her. The Peruvians were oppreſſed in-all parts, 

d rapes committed every where on pots wives 5 
I oats. iy 
Tux people driven to . et up arms, 
and laid ſiege at once to Cuſco and Lima: but theſe 
6647 LI men in ſeveral engagements were not able 
, deſtroy more than fix hundred of their enemies; 
who, continually receiving freſh ſupplies, were at laſt 
univerſally victorious. In a little time the Spaniards 
in Peru amounted to the number of three thouſand 
myſketeers, without reckoning pikemen, archers, 
and cavalry. The Peruvians were under 'a neceflity 

of ſubmitting to the yoke, ſuch as the tyrants ee 
to) impoſe on them. | 

. REVOLUTION fo remarkable hath been'a ſubje& 
of aſtoniſhment to all nations. Peru is a country 
very difficult of acceſs, where one muſt continually 
climb mountains, and perpetually march 'in narrow 
paſſes and defiles. Troops are there obliged to be 
inceſſantly paſſing and repaſſing torrents and rivers, 
the banks of which are always ſteep. Four or five 
thouſand men, with a moderate ſhare of courage and 
fkill, might deſtroy the moſt numerous and beſt diſ- 
ciplined armies. How then could it poſſibly happen, 
that a whole nation did not) even attempt to diſpute a 
terfitory, the nature of which was ſo well known to 
them, againſt a few e * had not the n 

idea of it ? : 

Hrs extraordinary event cannot be otherwiſe: ac- 
counted for, than by conſidering that the Peruvians 
were ſeized with ſudden fear, which was the effect 


of /their ignorance and aſtoniſhment; that their diſ- 


orderly multitude could not ſtand againſta ſmall num- 
ber) of diſciplined forces, and that courage unarmed 
could not reſiſt 'cannon-ſhot. _ Thus, without having 


os to * vain a which proclaimed; the 


Spani- 
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neceſſarily have been ſubdued, even though the do- 
meſtic diſſentions with which it was then e had 
not facilitated its ſubjection. 

THE empire which now received the Spaniſh yoke 
had been governed for four centuries, or perhaps 
more, by a race of conquerors, who appeared to have 
extended their conqueſts with no other view than to 
promote the happineſs of the human ſpecies. They 
deſcended from a legiſlator, who could not, perhaps, 
have been paralleled in hiſtory, if Confucius had not 
had one advantage over him, that of not having in- 
troduced ſuperſtition, to infure allegiance and obedi- 
ence to his laws. 

Manco Carac, who collected together the ſavages 
of Peru that were ſcattered among the foreſts, ſtyled 
himſelf the offspring of the ſun, who was ſent by his 
father to teach men to be good and happy. He per- 
ſuaded a great number of ſavages to follow him; and 
he founded the city of Cuſco. 

x taught his new ſubjects to cultivate the ground, 

to ſow corn and pulſe, to wear cloaths, and to build 
houſes. His wife taught the Indian women to ſpin, 
to ſmooth cotton and wool ; and inſtructed them in 
all the occupations ſuitable to their ſex, a in all 
the arts of domeſtic cxconomy. 

He told them they muſt adore the fun; he built 
temples to this luminary, and aboliſhed buigias ſacri- 
fices, and even thoſe of animals. His deſcendents 

were the only prieſts of his nation. ; ey 
_ To a religion replete with ſentiments of humanity 
were joined parental laws. A moſt wiſe inftitution 
enjoined that a young man, who ſhould commit a 
fault, ſhould be ſlightly puniſhed ; but that his father 
ſhould be reſponſible for him. Thus it was that ſound 
morals were always inculcated 8 5 good education. 


| PoLy- 


VH. 
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| PoLyGamy was prohibited; and adultery in both 
XES puniſhed. No one was allowed to have concu- 
ines except the emperor, and that becauſe the race 
of the ſun could not be too much multiplied. Theſe 
oncubines were ſelected from among the virgins con- 
crated to the temple. 5 
IDLENESS was puniſhed as the fource of wicked- 
eſs, and therefore as the greateſt of crimes. Thoſe, 
ho from age and infirmities were rendered unfit for 


labour, were maintained at the public charge ; but 


n condition that they ſhould preſerve the cultivated 
nds from the birds. Every one was obliged to make 
his own ſhoes, manage his own houſe, and conſtruct 
nis plough. Women made the apparel ; and every ſe- 
parate family knew how to ſupply its own wants, 
) Taz Peruvians were enjoined to love one another, 
and every circumſtance induced them to it. Thoſe 
common labours, which were always enlivened by 
agreeable ſongs; the objp&h itſelf of theſe labours, 
ich was to aſſiſt ever che who had occaſion for 
ſuccour; that apparel that was made by young wo- 
n devoted to the worſhip of the ſun, and diſtri- 
buted by the emperor's officers to the poor, to the 
a ged, and to orphans; that union which muſt neceſ- 
fa Ih reign in the decuries, where every one was mu- 
lly inſpired with reſpect for the laws, and with the 
e of virtue, becauſe the puniſhments, that were 
inflicted for the faults of one individual, fell on the 
bt body; that cuſtom of regarding each other as 
e of one ſingle family, which was the em- 
pite; all theſe circumſtances united, maintained 
among the Peruvians concord, benevolence, patriot- 
iſm, and a certain public ſpirit; and contributed as 
m + as poſſible to ſubſtitute the moſt ſublime and 
iable virtues, in lieu of a perſonal intereſt, of the 
ſpirit of property, and of the uſual incentives employ- 
ed)by other EE 


T HESE 
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Tazsz virtues were. rewarded: with marks of gifs Ba K 
tinction, as much as if they had been ſervices ren- 3 
dered to the country. Thoſe Who had ſignalized 
themſelyes by an exemplary conduct, or by any diſ- 
tinguiſhed actions of advantage to the public good, 
wore, as a mark of ornament, cloaths wrought by 
the family of the Incas. It is very probable that 

| thoſe ſtatues, which: the Spaniards pretended that they 
found in the temples of the ſun, and which they took 
for idols, were the ſtatues of men, who, by the great- 
neſs of their talents, or by a life replete with ill uſtri- 
ous actions, had merited 1 80 er n of; oſs. 
fellow-citizens. Fil 
Tursz great men were — aug ps ſubjeQs of 
poems compoſed by the "OY of the n an 1 
inſtruction of the people. | 
THERE was another ſrotie af ————— 
to morality. At Cuſco, and in all the other towns 
of Peru, tragedies and comedies were performed. 
The firſt were leſſons of duty to the prieſts, warri- 
ors, judges, and perſons of diſtinction, and repre- 
ſented to them models of public virtue. Comedies 
ſerved for inſtruction to perſons of inferior rank, and 
taught them the exerciſe of ine e = even 
of domeſtic n nb. | | 
Tux whole ſtate was diſtributed i into 8 with 
an officer-that was appointed to ſuperintend ten fami- 
lies that were intruſted to him. A ſuperior officer 
had the ſame inſpection over fifty families; others 
over a hundred, five hundred, and a thouſand. 

Tux decurians, and the other ſuperintending of- 
cers up to the ſuperintendant of a thouſand, were 
obliged to give an account to the latter of all actions 
whether good or bad, to ſolicit puniſhments and re- 
wards for each, and to give, information. if: there was 


any. want of ee f or corn, for the year. 
Vor. T | | The 
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B'OOK The ſuperintendant of a thouſand made his why to 
VI (hd miniſter of the Innen. 


HE laws were ſevere, but this ſoverity was attend- 
d only with good effects. The Peruvlans were firan- 
to crimes. All their laws were reputed to come 
Lee from the ſun, which threw light upon their 

ns. Thus the violation of à law became a ſu- 

©. They even went of their own accord to re- 

their moſt ſeeret faults, and to ſolicit permiffion 
to expiate them. They told the Spaniards, that there 
nover- had been one man of ; am of the Incas 

Fer deferved puniſi ment. 

HE lands of the kingdom, that were ſulveptible 
af cultivation, were divided into three parts, one ap- 
propraed to the ſun, another to the Inca, and the 
thitd to the people. The firſt were cultivated in 
common, as were likewiſe the lands of orphans, of 
widows, of old men, of the infirm, and of the ſol- 
who were with the army. Theſe were culti- 
vated immediately after the lands apptopriated to the 
n, and before thoſe. of the emperor. The ſeaſon 
of this labour was announced by feſtivals : it was 
n and continued with the ſound of ACT 6 in- 
ents, and the chanting of hymns. . Ir 
HE emperor levied no tribute; and anden no- 
thing from his ſubjects, but that they ſhould: culti- 
vats his lands; the whole produce of which, being 

poſited in public magazines,” was - ſuſfcient 15 de- 
ay all the enpences of the empire 
NE lands dedicated to the fun provided for the 
maintenanee of the prieſts, and for the experice of 
conſecrating thoſe magnificent temples that were eo 
| with gold, and whoſe roofs were of dilver, - | 
Wren regard to the lands that were inthe bene. 
fon of individuals, they were neither heteditary, nor 

en eftates for life: the Uvifion n nt 
AY _— 


nually varying, and was regulated with frict equity 5 c K 
according to the number of perſons which cm 
poſed every family. There was no other wealth, 


for the good of p 


mu this bie of peng, and havjiil oft evmiitoditi 
in Ein to ſupply the necentles of gehe fn nent, putt 
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but what arofe' from the produce of the fields, the 
temporary enjoymeht of whieh” was all that was 
granted by the ſtate. 55 Enn bi OPER 1 Seng 
Tuis cuſtoms of moveable poſfeſflons has been uni- 
verſally cenſured by men of underſtanding. It” has? 
been their getietal opinion, that à natien would never 
rife to uy degree of power or predtfieſs; but by fied, 
and even itary property. If it were not for che 
firſt of cheſs, We mould ſes on ide globe only Wan- 
dering and nuked favages, mifrrably fubſiſting on 
ſuch fruits and vegetables as are the ſele and ſcanty 


production of rude nature. If it were not for che fe= 


cond; every individual would Rye only for himſelf; 


maskind would be depfived of every perinanent ad- 
vantage, that paternal affection, the love of à family 


name, and the e delight we feel in ene 
ſerity, urge us to purſue. TS 
fyſtem of ſoime bold ſpeculators, who Have regarded 


4 


property, and particularly that ſpecies of it'whith is 


tary, as a ü ſufpation of fome members of ſo- 


ciety over others, 18 fefuted by che fate of all thoſe 
- Hlftutions In 


duced to praftice; "Theſe Rates have all fallen tö 


which theit prineiples haue been re- 


rain, wi wing gg Ange for tothe” time in 4 fats 


Wy . * 8 5 — Ae e 1998 eien 
of depopulation And anafchy. Pew alone hath prof= 
pet ed on ſo uncert tath” a b 8. nt Li * 8 i $1051: 7 


Tur reaſon probably 18, that the Incas, hot knows 


They were alte in the etecutfon f this projet 


3 miniſters, "by" inferivt bmcers, and by the 


\ 


 Bfdiers themfetves7 who received nothing büt rh 


boat T 2 a fruits 


| 
| 


4 mh or Sri. 
8 fru of the earth for aheir ſubſiſtence. and-the ſup-: 


I | 
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3 — ge their; rank. Hence aroſe a continual ſolici- 


ta. 


22121 


to increaſe-theſe-- productions. This attention 


2 
patri 
_ bjects, that it was not poſſible: to fertiliae the 

athout fertilizing the other. The people, en- 
| — ed by theſe: advantages, whichcloft little ſcope! 


it have for its prineipal object thæ introductian 
plenty into the lands of the: ſovereign; but his 


their induſtry, applied themſelyes to labours, which: 
the, os Ire. .of, their: ſail, of their climate, and of their 


conſy 
ing a l theſe advantages; notwithſtanding! the ever - 


C rtainty,.. that, their harveſts, would never be ra- 
by a reſtleſs .neighbour ; the Peruvians never, 


have # cquired the means of diverſfying and extend- 


ing cheir enjoyments, if their has: had, been ex- 


ony was ſo mixed and confounded-with that of, 


ions, rendered very eaſy. B ut notwithſtand- 
ya n vigilance « of the. magiſtrate; , notwithſtanding F 
& 


njoyed any. thing more than the mere necefſaries of 
life. We may venture to aſſert, that they would 


eiteg by. the introduction of rented , Sransferable, and = 


gs Peruyians, though at: the, very ſource of 


tary, property. 4811.2 | „AF! T4, 5 1 4 bas 2 geld Þ 


nd yer, knew not the uſe of coin. They had nei 


ther, commerce mor. luxury; and; the, more minute 


— ., 


arts, 3 Fhich owe. their exiſtence to the immediate | 


Wadde of: ſacial., 2 dere in, A, very, imperfect 
among 


writing; and their. quiphes, which gupplied the place 


a ad,, 9 hieroglyphics, | 
whey among yy — were the firſt eſſays towards 8 


of: writing among . were not ſo uſeful as: the 


y 


hieroglyphies.of, the, Mexicans, nar. even as;theſe of | 
4% 8 EE 1 rolf WEAR By 55 3700 152 4 V 85 


is beving neither. property, nar 


und gr ſcargel FART, CHANCE of mums} anne” 
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framed all thoſe tranſitory laws which regulated-thiike Book 
manners, had very little occaſion! for writing!“ All — 


their ſciences conſiſted in memory, and all their arts 
in example. They learned their religion and tlieir 
hiſtory by hymns, — an duties and: RTE i 
labour and imitation. a ung Ee 
+ THEIR legiſlation v was e y import 
and limited, ſince it ſuppoſed the prince ee 
and infallible, and the magiſtrates poſſeſſed of as much 
integrity as the prince. Among a civilized people 
who had not the art of writing, the laws muſt have 


been fatal, when their cuſtoms did not determine the 


application and uſe. of them; when not only the mo- 


narch, but his deputies, a ſuperintendant of ten, of 


a hundred, or of a thouſand, might change at plea- 
ſure the deſtination of puniſhments. and rewards; 


Among ſuch a people, the wiſeſt laws, being deſtitute 


of all preciſion and ſtability, muſt - inſenſibly be cor- 


rupted; nor would there be a poſſibility of reſtoring 5 


them to their primitive character. 1 


TE counterpoiſe to theſe dangers was Fare Fo 
their abſolute ignorance of gold and ſilver coin ; an 


ignorance, which in a Peruyian deſpot rendered the 
fatal paſſion of amaſſing riches impoſſible. It was 


found in the conſtitution of the empire, which 1 : 


fixed the amount of the ſovereign's revenue, by ſet» 


tling the portion of lands that belonged to him. It 
was found in the extremely ſmall number and mode - 


rate nature of the wants of the people, which, being 


eaſily gratified, rendered them happy and attached to 
the government. It was found in the influence of 
their religious opinions, which made the obſervation 


of the laws a, matter of conſcience. Thus was the 
deſpotiſin of. the Incas founded on a mutual confi- 


dence. between the ſovereign and the people; a con- 


fidence, which reſulted from the beneficence of the 


prince, 
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from the conſtant protection he granted to all 
his Wr and from the evident intereſt I 
continue m'obegjence to him. 
A spur of pyrrhoniſm, which hath anten to 
a blind credulity, and hath been ſometimes carried to 
juſtifiable lengths, hath for ſome time endeavour- 
to raiſe objections to what has been juſt related of 
laws, manners, and happineſs, of ancient Peru. 
This account hath appeared to ſome philoſophers as 
chimerical, and formed only by the naturally roman- 
tic imagination of u few Spaniards! But among the 
222. of this diſtinguiſhed part of the new world, 
there a ſingle ruffian ſufficiently enlightened to 
ent a fable fo conſiſtent in all its parts? Was there 
e among them humane enough to wifh to do it, 
he had even been equal to the taſk? Would he 
abt rather have been reſtrained by the fear of in- 
cyeaſing that hatred, which fo many eruelties had 
t on his deutry throughout the whole world ? 
ould not the fable have been contradicted by a 
ltitude of witneſſes, "who would have ſeen the 
ntrary df what was publiſhed with ſo much pomp ? 
'Phe unanimous teftimon 2 eee writers, 
and of their zmmediate ught to be re- 
ded as the ſtrongeſt Miſtorieat Camontiration that 
n poſſibly be deſired, 
' ) I'T-is not the faave with FREY to thoſe n 
ted relations, which che conquerors of Peru pub- 
liſhed concerning the grandeur and magnificence of 
the monuments of all Kinds that they had found there, 
The defire of adding great luſtre to the glory of their 
eriumphs might poſhbly miflead rhem. Perhaps, 
without being convinced themſelves, they ſtudied to 
impoſe on their own country and on foreign nations. 
he firſt teſtimonies, and thoſe even were contra- 
' — — EE 


and 
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and at laſt totally deſtroyed, when men of enlicktened BOOK 
underſtandings had viſited this odlabraced: part of the Rs + 


new hemiſphere. _ 

Ws muſt, therefore, conſider as fabulous. aus re- 
port of that prodigious multitude of towns built with 
ſo much labour and expenee. If there were ſo many 
ſuperb cities in Peru, why do none exiſt, except 
Cuſco and Quito, beſides thoſe tha conqueror built? 
W hence comes it that we do not find even the ruins 
of any of thoſe of which A HIP Lak 
have been publiſhed ? 

W muſt conſider as fabulous the account of thoſe 
majeſtic palaces, deſtined for the accommodation of 


the Incas, in the place of their reſidence and in their 


travels. The royal manſions ſo much boaſted of 

were nothing but flints placed one upon —— and 
covered with a reddiſh clay. — * 

Wx muſt conſider as fabulous the relation of theſe 
fortified places, which defended the frontiers of the 
empire. Would it have been conquered in ſo ſhort 
a time, if it had been furniſhed with ſuch confidera- 
ble means of defence? M. de la Condamine, who 
_ viſited with that ſcrupulous attention that diftin- 
guiſhes him the fort of Cannar, which is the beft 
preſerved, and the moſt conſiderable after that of Cuſ- 


co, found it to be of very ſmall extent, and only ten 


feet high. A people, who knew not the uſe of pul- 
lies, could hardly raiſe their buildings higher. The 
ſize of the ſtones, that were employed in building theſe 
fortreſſes, has not been leſs exaggerated. - After the 
moſt careful examination, there was not found any one 
of a remarkable ſize. When theſe ſtones were to be 
tranſported, cords were faſtened to them, and a num- 
ber of men puſhed, drew, and rolled the weight along. 
A nation, which had made no greater progreſs in me- 
chanics, could not execute any great deſigns. 


"Ws 
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ed to adopt ſo marvellous an invention. 


5 5 


p 
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we muſt conſider as fabulous the hiſtory. of thoſe 
reſervoirs and aqueducts, that are ſaid to have been 
worthy. of the antient Romans. Neither of them 


were ever. to be found in Peru, unleſs we chooſe to 
honour with theſe magnificent names certain trenches 


that were made, wherever there was an opportunity, 


on the declivity of hills, to collect rain or ſpring- wa- 
ter, and conduct it into the fields and vallies. | 

Wx muſt alſo conſider as fabulous the diſplay of 
thoſe ſuperb roads which rendered communication ſo 
ak The great roads of Peru were nothing more 
than two rows of ſtakes diſpoſed in a line, and in- 
tended for no other purpoſe but to point out the 
way to travellers. There was no road of any con- 
ſequence, except that which bore the name of the 
Incas, and which traverſed the whole empire. This, 


which was the moſt beautiful monument of Peru, 


enticely deſtroyed during the civil wars of the 


E muſt alſo conſider as Samt 5121 has been 
of thoſe bridges which are ſo much boaſted of. 
could the Peruvians, who were ignorant of the 
method of conſtructing arches, . raiſe ſtone- bridges? 
. had they even been acquainted with this art, 

d not their want of lime have rendered it almoſt 


| fn acticable? It is certain, however, that the tra- 


veller was every moment ſtopped in his paſſage by a 
at number of torrents he met with among the moun- 
To enable him to paſs theſe, a long cord of oſier, 

on which ſlid a baſket that held at moſt four men, was 
extended from one bank to the other. The number 
of cords was afterwards:multiplied, and hurdles were 
fixed upon them, by which a greater number of peo- 
ple crofled at the ſame time. The Spaniards, who 
ſeem born to deſtroy, and not to build, have not fail- 


WE 
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Wx muſt alfo conſider as fabulous what hath been 


written on the ſignification of quippos. Theſe were, 


ſay the Spaniards, regiſters made of cords, in which, 

by means of different knots and different colours, the 
Peruvians expreſſed every thing they wiſhed: The 
remembrance of any eſſential points of hiſtory, man- 
ners, and ceremonies, was perpetuated by knots ; and 
ſmall ſtrings, tied to the principal co:ds, recalled to 
their minds circumſtances of leſs importance. "Theſe 
memoirs were depoſited in the cuſtody of officers ap- 
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pointed by public authority, and an entire confidence 


was placed in their integrity. In reality, theſe ſin- 
gular annals exhibited no regular narrative, and could 
only ſerve for certain calculations, or for ann 
the memory of ſome particular event. | 
TRE Spaniards do not deferve more credit, when 
they tell us of thoſe baths that were made of filver 
and gold, as well as the pipes that ſupplied them; of 
thoſe gardens full of trees, whoſe flowers were bf ſil- 
ver, and the fruit gold, and where the eye, being de- 
ceived, miſtook art for nature; of thoſe fields of 
maize, the ſtems of which were of ſilver, and the ears 
of gold; of thoſe baſſo-relievos, in which the herbs 
and plants were ſo admirably exhibited, that whoever 


ſaw was tempted to gather them ; of. thoſe dreſſes co- 
vered over with grains of gold more delicate than the 


| ſeed of pearl, and the workmanſhip of which the 


ableſt artiſts of Europe could not have equalled. We 


ſhall not ſay, that theſe works were not worthy to 
be preſerved, becauſe they never have been. If the 


Greek ſtatuaries in their compoſitions had only em- 


ployed precious metals, it is probable that few of the 
capital productions of Greece would have reached us. 


But, if we may judge of what hath periſhed by what 


ſtill remains, we may be certain that the Peruvians 
had made no * in the art of deſigning. The 
| vaſes, 
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aſes, which have eſcaped the ravages of time, will 
erve as a ſignal proof of the induſtry of the Indians 
o ſupply their want of iron tools ; but they will ne» 
ver be conſidered as monuments of their genius. 
everal figures of animals, and of inſets, in maſſive 
old, which were. long preſerved in the treaſury of 
uito, were not more perfect. We cannot any lon- 
r judge of them; for they were melted down in 1740. 
in order to furniſh ſuccours for Carthagena, that was 
hen beſieged by the Engliſh z and there was not found 
all Peru a Spaniard curious enough to purchaſ 2 
ngle piece at the bare weight. 4 
} FRoM what has been ſaid, it appears clearly, that 
Peruvians had made ſcarce any adyances in the 
ſtract ſciences z they even wanted words to expreſs 
moral or metaphyſical ideas. Moſt of the ſciences 
pend on the progreſs of the arts, and theſe on acci- 


ſeveral centuries, and of which the greateſt part 
er happen among people who have no intereourſe 
ith enlightened nations. 
Ir we reduce all theſe accounts to the ſimple truth, 
we ſhall find that the Peruvians had arrived at the 
art of fuſing gold and filver ; that they even poſſeſſed 
2 ſecret, which is loſt in Europe, of giving cop- 
ra temper like to that we give to ſteel ; but that, 
though they were acquainted with iron, they had 
yer arrived at the knowledge of forging that 
metal, which is the very foundation of all arts. 
hey neyer conceived the idea of baking bricks or 
„ the materials of which they had always at 
d. They executed however things lefs commo- 
ous. and more difficult. The view of torrents, 
= they ſaw hollowing out beds for themſelves 


2 5 which do not occur naturally, but in a courſe 


rocks, probably gave them the idea of cutting 
ones. With hatchets of * and inceſſant friction, 


they 
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they contrived to ſquare them, to make them anſwer 
to each other, to give them the ſame height, and to 
join them without cement. Unfortunately theſe in- 
ſtruments had not the ſame effect on wood, as they 
had upon ſtone. Thus it happened that the ſame 
men who ſhaped the granite, and who drilled the 
emerald, never knew how to join timber by mortiſes, 
tenons, and pins; it was faſtened to the walls only 
by ruſhes. The moſt remarkable buildings had only 
a covering of ſtraw, ſupported by poles, like the 
tents of our armies. They had only one floor, had 
no light but by the entrance, and it conſiſted only of 


with each other. 


Bur whatever were the arts which the Spaniards 
found in the country of the Incas, they could not 
prevent the empire from ſubmitting to its conquer- 
ors. A moment of reſiſtance longer, and perhaps the 


ferences to ſettle among themſelves, which did not 
admit of a diviſion of their forces. 


ſooner been carried to Panama, but Almagro, his 
principal aſſociate, ſet out with the utmoſt expedition 
with new adventurers, to ſhare the treaſures, lands, 
and government of Peru. There was in this claim 
an appearance of equity, which the author of the 
diſcovery was not diſpoſed to admit. From that time 
jealouſy and hatred prevailed among them. There 
were two chiefs, two parties, and two armies; and 
ſoon after, by means * a forced accommodation, 
two governments. 

From the colliſion of theſe factions neceſſarily re- 
ſulted diſturbances of a new kind. Civil wars com- 
monly originate from tyranny and anarchy. A power 
without limits, and a liberty without reſtraint, muſt 
produce 


detached apartments, that had no communication > 


Peruvians had been free. The conquerors had dif- 


Taz firſt intelligence of Pizarro's ſucceſs had no 
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oduce the ſame conſequences. The magiſtrate-looks 


pon the people only as ſo many rebels to his autho- 
rity; and the people in their turns only regard him 
an uſurper. Reaſon is not ſufficiently powerful 
to regulate claims fo repugnant to each other. The 
deciſion of rights is referred to the ſword; and he 
ho is victorious is found to have the beſt cauſe. 
THovucn the intereſts which divided the Spaniards 
Peru were not of ſuch importance, yet they were 
nded with the ſame if not greater exceſſes. Al- 
gro and his adherents had paſſed the ſea for no 
r purpoſe than to enrich themſelves with the gold 
of the country. They had acquired lefs than their 
ES and therefore wanted to wreſt it from 
m by the ſword. Whether Pizarro thought his 
l eſence neceſſary elſewhere, or whether, as he him- 
ſelf ſaid, he felt a reluQance to fight againſt his old 
friend, he committed to his brother Fernando the 


charge of conquering him; and his hopes were not 


diſappointed. Almagro was beaten, and made pri- 
ſoner, on the banks of the Apurimac, on the 6th of 
April 1538. The conqueror, who had-private re- 
venge to gratify, judged that the author of theſe diſ- 


turbances ought not to live. This great ſacrifice he 


offered up, for the ſake, as he _ of the public 
trahquillity. 


HE partiſans of Almagro, bein Jifparted by the 
death of their chief, conducted themſelves with great 


prudence. and circumſpection. The abſence of Fer- 
nando, who was gone to Europe, either to ſolicit a 
reward, or to juſtify his. ſeverity, according to the 
diſpoſitions he ſhould find predominant at the court 
of Madrid, appeared to have extinguiſhed in their bo- 
ſom all reſentment. They ſeemed to ſtudy nothing 
but! how to obtain the good-will of the perſon who 
wa it in his power to Seals favours to all. By 

means 
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means of the confidence which they had te bappineſe B O ut K 
to inſpire, they lived without moleſtation, inſenſibly 
drew nearer:to each other, and found a chief to head 
their united forces in the ſon of a man whoſe loſs 
they had never ceaſed to deplore. The death of 
Francis Pizarro was — 8 and Vanden de- 
creed among them. 5 

O the day fixed, which was in lade duce of Jams 
I 541, the conſpirators at mid- day crofſed- the ſtreets 
of Lima. They had preferred the light of day to 
the obſcurity of the night, in order by that means to 
prepoſſeſs the multitude in favour of the juſtice of | i 
their projects, or the juſtneſs of their meaſures, and | 
to preyent even an idea of an attempt to fruſtrate | 
them. Their ſtratagem ſucceeded : no one gave the 
alarm; 3 and the conqueror of ſo many vaſt kingdoms 
was quietly maſſacred in the center of a town that he 
had founded, and whoſe inhabitants were compoſed 
of his creatures, his ſervants, his relations, his friends, 
or his ſoldiers; Thoſe whom they judged moſt likely 
to revenge his death, were murdered after him: their 
tury ſpread, itſelf, and. every one who dared to ſhew 
himſelf in the ſtreets. and in the ſquares was regarded 
as any. enemy, and put to the ſword. Inſtantly. the 
| houſes and temples were filled with laughter, and 
preſented nothing but mangled carcaſes. The ſpirit 
of avarice,, which induced them to conſider. the rich 
is, as. a of; lus gd, wrongs was {till 
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Tris cruel maſſacre was followed by enormities of 
another kind. The foul of young Almagre ſeams to 
have been formed for tyranny. Every one who" had 
been in employment undet the adverſary of his family 
was inhumanly proſeribed. The antient magiſtrates 
were depoſed, The troops were put under the tom- 
mand of new officers. The royal treafury; and the 
wealth of thoſe who- periſhed" or were abſent,” were 
ſeized. upon by the uſurper. His agcomplices, at- 
}tached to his fortune by being partakers of his crimes, 

were forced to give their, ſupport to undertskings 
5 filled them with horror. © Thoſe among them 
who ſuffered their uneaſineſs at theſe 9 to 
tranſpire, were either put to death in ptIvate, br 
riſhed on a ſcaffold. During the confuſion; in which 
a revolution ſo unexpected had plunged Peru, ſeveral 
provinces ſubmitted to this monſter, who cauſe#him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed: governor in che capital: and he 
marched into the heart of the empire, to complete 
the reduction of every place that oppoſed, « or heſitat- 
ed to acknowledge him 8 

 A\MULTITUDE of ruffians joined him on nis match, 
His army breathed nothing but vengeance and plun- 
der: every thing gave way before it. If the inf tar) 
| talents of the general had equalled the Arden r 0 f his 
troops, the war had ended here. Unhappily 
magro, he had loſt his ebnductor, John de e 
His inexperience malle him fall into the Toargs that 
were laid for him by Pedro Altares, *Whis Had put 
himſelf at the head ef wwe bppefßte party. He loft, ob 
attempting te unravel his plots, "that time that he 
dught to have employed in fighting. In thefe cir- 
cumſtances, an event, Which" _ one could” dave f fore 
ſeen, happened to change the face of affairs.” ©, 

Tut e a Caſtro, WhO wy Veen ſent 
from _ to try the murderers of old e 
Arxxiv 
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arrived at Peru. As he was appoltited! to aſſume: the 
vernment in caſe Pizarro was no more, all who 
had not ſold themſelves to the tyrant haſtened to ac- 


knowledge him. Uncertainty and jealouſy, which 


had for too long a time kept them diſperſed, were no 
longer an obſtacle to their re-union. ' Caſtro, who 
was as reſolute as if he had growti old in the fervice, 
did not ſuffer their impatienceito Janguiſh, but in- 
ſtantly led them againſt the enemy.” The two armies 
1 at Chapas on the 16th of September 1542, 

and fought with inexpreſſible obſtinacy. Victory, af- 
ter having wavered a long time, at the cloſe of the 
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day decided in favour of that party whoſe cauſe was 


the moſt juſt. Thoſe among the rebels who were 
moſt guilty, d to languiſh' under diſgraceful 


tortures, provoked the conquerors to murder them, 


erying out, like men in defpair, It was I who Filled 
Pizarro: Their Thief was . prifoner, ane died 


on the ſcaffold. 


WII I theſe ſends of deere were cranſaQing in- 
Amrica, the Spaniards in Europe were employed in 
finding out expedients to terminate them; though no 
meaſures had been taken to prevent them. Peru Rad 


only been made ſubject to the audience of Panama, 
which was too remote to ſuperintend the maintenance 


of good order, and had too- little influence to make 
its decrees reſpected. A ſupreme tribunal was then 


eſtabliſhed at Lima for the diſpenſation of juſtice, 


which was to be inveſted with authority fufficient to 
enforce and to reward a due 'obedience to the lars. 
Blaſco Nunez Vela, who preſided in it as vieets ; 


arrived in 1544, attended by his ſubordinates in of. 


ice, and found evety thing 17 SO desde dif- 
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Wr muſt judge of thoſe HEALS Which a rn 
duced by civil wars by the cauſes from which they 
ſpring. 
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Book ſpring. When an abhorrence of tyranny and. the na-- 

Vil. tyral love of liberty ſtimulate a brave people to take 
up arms, if the goodneſs of their cauſe is crowned 
th ſucceſs, the tranquillity that follows this tran- 
ſitory calamity is an æra of the' greateſt happineſs. 
Phe vigour, which hath been excited in the ſoul. of 

every. individual, manifeſts itſelf in his manners. 
5 ſmall number of citizens who have been wit- 
efles and inſtruments of ſuch troubles, poſſeſs more 
ral ſtrength than the moſt populous nations. Juſ- 
| ice and power are united: and every man is aſto- 
| niſhed to find that he occupies that very place which 
nature had marked, out for him. But when civil wars 
proceed from a corrupt ſource : hen ſlaves fight 

abput the choice of a tyrant; when the ambitious: 
| tend in order to oppreſs, and robbers quarrel for | 
the ſake of ſpoil; the peace which terminates theſe 

hoxrors is ſcarcely. preferable to the war which gave 
birth. Criminals aſſume the place of thoſe 


„ th 
604 * Ar , judges who diſgraced. them, and become the: oracles 
1/4 of /thaſe laws hich they have inſulted; Men ruined 


by their extravagancies and debaucheries inſult, with: 
an over-bearing pomp, thoſe virtuous citizens whoſe 


„ | | patrimony they have invaded. In this ſtate of utter 


confuſion, the paſſions only are attended to. Avarice 
to grow rich without any trouble, vengeagce 
ratify. its reſentments without fear, licentiouſheſs 


1 | to chrow off eyery reſtraint, and diſcontent to deca- 


ion a total ſubverſion of affairs. The phrenzy of 
e is ſucceeded by that of debauchery. . The ſa- 
of innocence or of marriage is polluted with 


god, adultery,: and brutal violence. The fury of 


Cc 
| =” bl 
1 the; ; multitude! rejoices i in deſtroying. every thing it 
BUY 2a 


not enjoy; and thus in a few hours periſh the 
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Ir fatigue, an entire laſſitude, or ſome lucky ac- 
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cidents, ſuſpend theſe calamities, the habit of wick- Wn. | 


edneſs, murder, and contempt of laws, which neceſ- 
ſarily ſubſiſts after ſo much confuſion, is a leaven 
ever ready to ferment. Generals who no longer have 
any command, licentious ſoldiers without pay, and 
the people fond of novelty in hopes of chanping their 
| Nate for a better; this ſituation of things, and theſe 
means of confuſion, are always in readineſs for the 


firſt factious person who hows how to avail mm | 


of them. HO 


Such was the diſpoſition of the Soenkwidal in Ped, 


when Nunez appeared among them. It was neceſ- 


ſary that a change ſhould take place, that their fero- 


city ſhould be ſoftened, that the men who had always 
lived in independence ſhould be curbed, that inſatia- 
ble avarice ſhould be checked, that injuſtice itſelf 
ſhould be brought back to principles of equity, that 
thoſe who had attended to nothing but their own pri- 
vate intereſts ſhould be brought to concur to the pub- 


lic good, that adventurers who had even —_— 
into 


the name of their country ſhould- be conv: 
citizens, that property ſhould be eftabliſhed where 
before the law of force had only been obeyed, that 
order ſhould ariſe from the midſt of confuſion; in a 
word, that monſters ſhould be transformed into men. 
So great a work would have required a profound 
genius, a conciliatory temper, an inflexible patience, 


extenſive views, 2 pliant character, and many other 


qualities which are ſeldom united. Nunez had none 
of theſe adyantages. Nature had only given him pro- 
bity, firmneſs, and ardour; and he had taken no 
pains to improve theſe gifts. With theſe virtues, 


\ 


which were almoſt defects in bis wrt e, he began 


to fulfil his commiſſion, without to places, 
perſons, or circumſtances. 
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ConTRARY to the opinion of all intelligent per- 
ſons, -who wiſhed that he ſhould wait for freſh in- 


tions from Europe, he publiſhed ordinances, 
ich declared that the lands the conquerors had ſeiz- 


ed) ſhould not paſs to their deſcendants, and which 


di poſſeſſed thoſe who had taken part in the civil com- 


motions. All the Peruvians who had been enfſlaved 
by monks, biſhops, and perſons belonging to the go- 
vernment, were declared free. Thoſe who belonged 


to other maſters were to be freed from their ſhackles 


at the death of their oppreſſors. They could no longer 
be} compelled to bury themſelves in the mines, nor 


could any kind of labour be exacted from them with- 


out payment. Their tribute was fixed. The Spa- 


ni rds who travelled on foot were deprived of the 


at of taking three Indians to carry their baggage ; 


and thoſe who travelled on horſeback, of the right of 


ng five. The caciques were diſcharged from the 
ligation of furniſhing the traveller and his retinue 


with proviſions gratis. Other tyrannical eftabliſh- 
ments alſo would: ſoon have been proſcribed ; and the 
quered people were on the eve of _ ſheltered 


pted to effect. 8 
CHANGE ſo udexpoBicd: filled thoſe wich 8 
ion who ſaw their fortunes wreſted from them, or 
loſt the 1 hope of Og theirs to 


Indians as the en and victims of their 
rice, had no conception that any other ideas could 
pt vail concerning them. From- — AN they 
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proceeded to indignation, murmuring, and ſedition. 
The viceroy was degraded, put in irons, and baniſh- 
ed to a deſert iſland, till he could be conveyed to 
Spain. | | N 

GonzALEs PIZARRO was then returned from a ha- 
zardous expedition, which had carried him as far as 
the river of the Amazons, and had employed him 
long enough to prevent him from taking a part in 
thoſe revolutions which had ſo rapidly ſucceeded each 
other. The anarchy he found prevailing at his re- 
turn, inſpired him with the idea of ſcizing the ſu- 
preme authority, His fame and his forces made it 
impoſſible that this ſhould be refuſed him; but his 
uſurpation was marked with ſo many enormities, that 
Nunez was regretted. He was recalled from exile, 
and ſoon collected a ſufficient number of forces to 
enable him to take the field. Civil commotions were 
then renewed with extreme fury by both parties. No 
quarter was aſked or given-on either ſide. The In- 
dians took part in this, as they had done in the pre- 
ceding wars; ſome ranged themſelves under the ſtand- 
ard of the viceroy, others under the banners of Gon- 
zales. From fifteen to twenty thouſand of theſe un- 
happy wretches, who were ſcattered about -in each 
army, dragged up the artillery, levelled the roads, 
carried the baggage, and deſtroyed one another. 


Their conquerors had taught them to be ſanguinary. 


After a variety of advantages for a long time alter- 
nately obtained, fortune at length favoured the rebel 


lion under the walls of Quito in the month of Ja- 


nuary, in the year 1545. Nunez and the greateſt 
part of his men were maſſacred on this dreadful day. 
Piz Ak RO took the road of Lima, where they were 
deliberating on the ceremonies with which they 
ſhould receive him. Some officers wiſhed that a ca- 
nopy ſhould be carried for him ts march under, after 
5 U 2 the 
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BOOK the manner of kings. Others, with adulation ſtill 
\ oe more extravagant, pretended that part of the walls of 
the town, and even ſome houſes, muſt be pulled 
down as was, the cuſtom at Rome, when a general ob- 
_ tained the honours of a triumph. Gonzales content- 
ed himſelf with making his entrance on horſeback, 
eded by his lieutenant, who marched on foot. 
r biſhops accompanied Him, and he was followed 
he. magiſtrates. The ſtreets were ſtrewn with 
ers, and the air reſounded with the noiſe of bells 
various muſical inſtruments. This homage to- 
turned the head of a man naturally Mrs 
1. confined ideas. He 6 8 and acted in the 


um to render himſelf ee The . 
perſons of his party wiſhed it. The majority would 
have beheld this event with indifference, and the 


ety inſatiable s and unbounded pride, 
; theſe diſpoſitions, Even thoſe, "hoſe inter- 


ed for a dellverer. 0 


Soc a deliverer arrived from Europe i in the per⸗ 
ſon of the licentiate Pedro de la Gaſea. The ſqua- 
dron and the provinces of the mountains immedi- 
ately declared for a perſon who was inveſted with a 
lawful authority to govern them. Thoſe who lived 
ea led in deſerts, caverns, and foreſts, quitted their 
to join him. Gonzales, who ſaw no reſource 

le to ſupport him but in ſome great atchievement, 
the road of Cuſco, with a reſolution to give bat- 

tle:{ At ſome leagues. diſtance from this place he 
me tape ee arg _ ne it on the 9eh of 


June, 
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abandoned at the firſt charge by his beſt ſoldiers, ad- 
vyiſed him to throw himſelf into the enemy's battali- 
ons, and periſh like a Roman : but this weak man 
choſe rather to ſurrender, and end his life on a ſcaf- 


June, 1548. One of his lieutenants, ſeeing him 
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fold. Carvajal, a more able warrior, and more fero- | 


cious than himſelf, was quartered. This madman, 
when he was expiring, boaſted that he had maſſacred 
with his own hand fourteen hundred Spaniards, and 
twenty thouſand Indians. ; 

SUCH was the laſt ſcene of a tragedy, of which 
every act has been marked with blood. The govern- 
ment was moderate enough not to continue the pro- 
ſcriptions ; and the remembrance of the horrid cala- 
mities they had ſuffered kept the Spaniards in the 
' bounds of ſubjection. What ſtill remained of that 
commotion that had been raiſed in their minds inſen- 
ſibly ſank into a calm, like the agitation of waves 
after a long and furious tempeſt. Is 
Wir regard to the Peruvians, the moſt cruel mea- 
ſures were taken to render it impoſſible for them to 
rebel. Tupac Amaru, the heir of their laſt king, 
had taken refuge in ſome remote mountains, where he 
lived in peace. There he was ſo cloſely ſurrounded 
by the troops which had been ſent out againſt him, 
that he was forced to ſurrender. The viceroy Fran- 
cis de Toledo cauſed him to be accuſed of ſeveral 
crimes that he had not committed, and for which he 
was beheaded in 1571. All the other deſcendants of 
the Incas ſhared the. ſame fate, under pretence that 
they had conſpired againſt their conquerors. The 
horror of theſe enormities excited ſo univerſal an in- 
dignation both in the old and new world, that Philip 
II. thought himſelf obliged to diſavow them; but 
the infamous policy of this prince was ſo notorious, 
that no credit was given to this appearance of his juſ- 
tice and humanity. | 
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From this execrable period, there hath. only been 
one trifling inſurrection in Peru. An Indian, of the 
province of Xauxa, who declared himſelf of the blood 
of, the Incas, was proclaimed king in 1742. His 
untrymen, who flattered themſelyes that they ſhould. 
ſoon recover their religion, their laws, their lands, 

their glory, flocked in crowds to his ſtandard : 
but they were beaten and diſperſed, after having 
made a conſiderable progreſs. The priſoners declared 
t this conſpiracy had been brooding for thirty 
years. A fingular example in hiſtory, and which 
may be regarded as the moſt authentic proof of the 
hatred of the Peruvians againſt the Spaniards. 
TE empire of Peru, at the time it was ſubdued, 
extended along the South Sea, from the river of Eme- 
ralds to Chili, and on the land fide to Popayan, ac- 
cofding to ſome geographers. It contained within its 
extent that famous chain of mountains which riſes 


inthe Terra Magellanica, and is gradually loſt in 


Mexico, in order to unite, as it ſhould ſeem, the 
ſouthern parts of America with the northern, Its 
territory, which is very gui, may be divided into 
three claſles, 
Tux principal Cordeleras form the firſt : the ſum- 
mits of theſe, ſays M. de la Condamine, are loſt in 
the clouds, and almoſt all of them are covered with 
enormous maſles of ſnow as old as the world. From 
ſeveral of theſe ſummits, which have in part tumbled 
down, and from theſe immenſe heaps of ſnow, tor- 
rents of ſmoak and flame iſſue, Such are the ſum- 
mits of Colopaxi, Tongourargua, and Sangai. The 
870 ateſt part of the reſt have formerly been volcanos, 
will probably one day become ſuch. Hiſtory has 


only preſerved to us the æra of their eruptions ſince 


the diſcovery of America; but the pumice-ſtones, the 
calcined earths with which ary are ſtrewn, and the 
| evident 
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evident veſtiges that the flame hath left, are authentic B 22 K 
teſtimonies of the reality of former eruptions: their 3 


height is prodigious. 

CAYAMBOUR, which is ſituated directly e the 
equator, and Antiſona, which is only five leagues 
diſtant from it to the ſouth, are more than three 
thouſand toiſes high, reckoning from the level of the 
ſea; and Chimboraco, which is near 3220 toiſes high, 
| ſurpaſſes by one third the altitude of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, the higheſt mountain of the old hemiſ- 
phere. .Pitchincha and Caragon, where the French 
Academicians made moſt of their obſervations with 
regard to the figure of the earth, have only 2430 and 
2470 toiſes of abſolute height ; "Big this is the high- 
eſt mountain that was ever aſcended. Eternal ſnows 
have hitherto rendered ſummits of greater altitude 
inacceſſible. 

FROM this boundary, which is where the low 
never melts, not even in the torrid zone, one hardl 
ſees, in deſcending an hundred or an hundred and fif- 
ty toiſes down, any thing except naked rocks or dry 


ſands : a little lower, one may perceive ſome moſs 


that covers the rocks, various kinds of heath, which, 

though green and damp, make a clear fire; round 
hillocks of ſpungy earth, on which grow ſmall radi- 
ated and ſtarry plants, whoſe petals are like the leaves 
of yew. Throughout the whole of this ſpace, the 


inow is only temporary; but it continues ſometimes 


whole weeks and months. Lower till, the ground 
is commonly covered with a ſort of looſe graſs, 

which riſes a foot and an half high, or two feet. 
This ſpecies of hay is the proper charaRteriſtic that 
diſtinguiſhes the mountains which the Spaniards call 
Paramos. They only give this name to heath, or 
ſuch uncultivated ground that is too high for wood 
to grow on it, or where the rain ſeldom falls other- 


wiſe 
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BOOK wifethan in the form of ſnow, though it immedia 
e 8 , melts. And, laſtly, in deſcending ſtill lower, to the 
height of about two thouſand toifes above the level 6f 
the ea, one fees it ſometimes ſnow and ſometimes rain. 
Wu we come down from theſe mountains, we 
find; others that are leſs conſiderable, which occupy 
the middle of Peru. The ſummit of theſe is com- 
monly cold, barren, and full of mines. The vallies 
between them are covered with numerous flocks, and 
ſeem to offer to agriculture the moſt copious harveſts. 
There are ſeldom above two months of winter here; 
and in the greateſt heat we need only paſs out of the 
ſun jnto the ſhade, to enjoy the temperate zone. This 
rapid alternative of ſenſation is not, however, inva- 
in a Climate, which, by the difpoſition alone of 
the ground, often changes in the courſe of a league. 
But et it be as it will, it is always found healthy. 
ere is no malady peculiar to theſe countries, and 
thoſe of our climate ſeldom prevail there. An Euro- 
veſſel, however, in 1719, brought thither an 
Epid mic diforder, which carried off a great number 
of Spaniards and Meftees, ahd above two hundred 
thouſand Indians. A more fatal preſent ftill, which 
theſe people have received in'exchange for their gold, 
is the ſmall-pox. It ſhewed itſelf here for the firſt 
time in 1588, and has not failed fince to make at in · 
tervals inexpreſſible ravages. | 
THe people are not leſs expoſed to this fatal diſ- 
temper on the coaſts known by the name of valleys. 
Their temperature is not the ſame as is elſewhere 
found in the fame latitude. It is very agreeable; and, 
though the four feaſons of the year are ſenſibly felt 
here, there is none that can with propriety be deem- 
ed inconvenient. The winter is the moſt ftrongly 
marked. This has been accounted for by the winds 
of the _ _ which bring along with them-the 
impreflion 


* 


the mourn 
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impreſſion of thoſe ſnows and that ice from which 
they firſt came: but this they preſerve only in part, 
becauſe they blow while a thick fog lies upon the 
earth. In reality, theſe groſs vapours never regu- 
larly rife but towards noon ; but it is ſeldom that 
they diſperſe. The ſky commonly continues fo much 
covered with them, that the rays of the ſun, which 
ſometimes appear, cannot but in a very ſlight manner 
mitigate the cold. 

WHATEVER may be the cauſe of ſo regular a win- 
ter under the torrid zone, it is certain that theſe val- 
leys, which are covered with heaps of ſand are abſo- 
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lutely barren for a ſpace of more than an hundred 


leagues, from Truxillo to Lima. The reſt of the 
coaſt is leſs ſandy, but it is ſtill too much ſo to be 
fruitful. No fields are there found that can be ſtyled 
fertile, except in ſuch lands as are watered by the 
ſtreams which deſcend from the mountains. 

Rain might contribute to impart to the ſoil the 
fertility of which it is deſtitute; but it is never known 
to rain in lower Peru. Natural philoſophy has ex- 
erted its efforts to diſcover the cauſe of a phznome- 
non fo extraordinary. May it not be attributed to 
the ſouth-weſt wind, which prevails there the great- 
eſt part e year; and to the prodigious height of 
s, whoſe ſummit is covered with eternal 
ice? The country ſituated between both, being con- 
tinually cooled on one ſide, and continually heated 
on the other, maintains ſo equal a temperature, that 
the clouds which riſe can never be condenſed fo far 
as to be reſolved into water. To this it is owing 
that the houſes, though only built of crude brick or 
of earth mixed with a little graſs, are of eternal dura- 
tion. Their covering is only a ſimple matting, placed 
horizontally, with a layer of aſhes an inch _ above, 
to ablord the moiſture of the fog. 
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BOOK Tux ſame reaſons that prevent its raining in the 
ids leys, undoubtedly alſo hinder ſtorms. Thoſe of 
ny — 
their inhabitants who never travelled in the moun- 
tains, are perfect ſtrangers to thunder and lightning. 
Their terror is equal to their aſtoniſhment, when, 
out of their country, they firſt behold ſo uncommon 
a ſpectacle. 
Bur they have a phznomenon much more RP 
| ous and dreadful, and which, in its conſequences, 
leaves much nas impreſſions in the human imagi- 
nation than thunder and the ravages that accompany 
it. Earthquakes, which in other countries are ſo rare 
that whole generations paſs without beholding one, 
are) ſo common in the valleys of Peru, that they have 
there contracted an habit of reckoning them as a ſe- 
ries of dates; and they are ſo much the more memo- 
rable, as their frequent return does not diminiſh their 
violence. There are few places on this extenſive coaſt 
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is like that of heavy rain falling from ud that 
ſuddenly burſts and diſcharges its waters. M his noiſe 
s to be the effect of a vibration of the air, which 


to ſwim in the fluid of the ſkies. They aſh 
ſelves in pieces againſt the walls, the trees, and 
the focks, whether it be that this vertigo of nature 
daz zles and confuſes them, or that the vapours of the 
earth take away their ſtrength and power to command 
their) movements. 
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To this tumult in the air is added the rumbling B ga K 
of the earth, whoſe cavities and deep receſſes re-echo * , 


each other's noiſes. The dogs anſwer theſe previous | 


tokens of a general diſorder of nature by howling in 
an extraordinary manner. The animals ſtop, and by 
a natural inſtinct ſpread out their legs that they may 
not fall. Upon theſe indications, the inhabitants 
inſtantly run out of their houſes, with terror impreſſ- 
ed on their countenances, and My to ſearch in the en- 
cloſures of public places, or in the fields, an aſylum 
from the fall of their roofs. The cries of children, 
the lamentations of women, the ſudden darkneſs of 
an unexpected night; every thing combines to aggra- 
vate the too real evils of a dire calamity, which ſub- 
verts every thing, by the excruciating tortures of the 


imagination, which is diſtrefſed and confounded, and 
loſes in the contemplation of this diſorder the thought 


and courage to remedy it. 
A LAND, however, ſo unſteady on its baſis, was 


inhabited. Amidſt theſe horrors of nature, which 


might ſeem calculated to make tyrants and flaves 


equally ferocious and brutal, was formed a flouriſhing. 


empire. Its population cannot reaſonably be called 
in queſtion, when we behold ſelf-evident proofs that 
this hap ople had covered with their colonies all 
the proviſtks that they had conquered; when we at- 
tend to the aſtoniſhing number of men engaged in the 
ſervice of government, and deriving their ſubſiſtence 


from the ſtate. Such a number of perſons employed 


neceſſarily imply an immenſe population, in order to 
maintain. with the productions of the earth a very 


numerous claſs of inhabitants, who are not themſelves | 


concerned in cultivation. 


By what fatality, then, hath it map that Peru 
is now ſuch a deſert? By tracing things to their ori- 


gin, we find that thoſe who conquered the coaſt of 


the 


To what 
condition 
the Spani- 
ards have 
reduced the 
Peruvians. 
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the South Sea, being ruffians, without birth, edu- 
cation, and principle, originally committed greater 
enormities than the conquerors of New Spain. The 
" ther country was a longer time before ſhe checked 
r ferocity, which was continually fomented by 
ie long and cruel civil wars that ſucceeded the con- 
. A ſyſtem of oppreſſion was afterwards eſta- 
ied, the progreſs of which it is proper to examine, 
whatever horror it may inſpire us. 
HE Peruvians were at firſt deprived of their poſ- 
ſeſſions, as the Mexicans had been. Only a part of 
lands, which, in the times of the Incas, had 


mmon. This portion hath been rn di- 
ſhed by the uſurpations of powerful people, and 
ially by the monks. The produce of the lands 
that remain for the maintenance of the infirm, the 
aged, the widows, and orphans, i is not more reſpect- 
ed; the greateſt part of it is celle! in he grana- 
ries of their oppreſſors. 

HE liberty of the Indians bent the ſame 
fate as their property. Thoſe who were the ſlaves of 
government, and were employed in the labours indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary for new eſtabliſhments, were ill- fed 


and fl]-cloathed. When there was no oF any oc- 


cupation for them, they were transferred to private 
perſons, whoſe fiefs ſtood in need of hands to culti- 
vate them. In truth, theſe new maſters were obliged 
to retain them in their ſervice only ſix months, after 
which they might return to their cottages; but ava- 
rice ſoon found means to render a tranſient ſervitude 
perpetual. The wages regulated for theſe unhappy 
wretches were inſufficient. They were tempted by 


advance-money, which their neceſſity led them to ac- 


cept. ) From that time the greateſt part of them 
found themſel ves engaged for life; becauſe they had 


no 
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no right of going away till they had paid the debts BOOK. 


which they contracted, which their poverty rendered 
it impoſſible for them ever to do. "Tyranny was car- 
ried to great lengths againſt this ſpecies of inſolvent 
debtors, who had a family; for they put them in pri- 
ſon. In order to obtain their enlargement, their 
wives and their. children were ſecurity for them, and 
theſe became as many new ſlaves. Thus it was that 
the yoke of ſlavery was perpetuated. The ſole conſi- 
deration that could have ſerved as a check to this bar- 
barity was, that, while the Spaniards had theſe Indi- 
ans, they could not have other ſlaves; but it was al- 
ways of ſingular utility, to keep men whom they had 
formed for every purpoſe they wanted them; eſpeci- 
ally manufacturers, whom it would always be diffi- 
cult, often impoſſible, to replace. 

WhiLE moſt of the Peruvians belonging to the 
crown fell in this manner into a ſtate of ſervitude, 
thoſe who had been reduced into ſubjection at the 
time of the conqueſt were ſtill more wretched. Though 
the maſter of the diſtrict where they dwelt had no right 
to exact of them any thing except a tribute, which 
he ſhared with the treaſury, he appropriated to him- 
ſelf all their labour. Oppreſſion was carried to ſuch 
lengths, that it rouzed the attention of the govern- 
ment. It hath gradually ſuppreſſed all this deſpotiſm 
of individuals, and there was nothing of it remaining 
in 1750. The Indians, however, who ſeemed to be 
reſtored to liberty by this new arrangement, have on- 
ly changed the yoke. They have been deſtined to 
fill up the vacancy of the Mitayos, or royal Indians, 
who periſhed in the ſervice of thoſe to whom they 
were conſigned; and their. condition is as wretched 

IN pEPENVD ENT of this methodical and legal oppreſ- 
ſion, which is exerciſed upon the whole nation, there 
| | are 
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are a number of particular cruelties, at which hu- 
anity no leſs recoils. It is expreſsly prohibited by 
aw, that the Peruvians ſhould be obliged to work in 
the ſubterraneous mines; and yet there is no miner, 
ho by his influence or by his profuſion cannot com- 
them to it. Theſe unhappy beings are condemn- 

ed to pay 26 livres 5 ſous (about 11. 3s.) of a poll 
tax, from eighteen years of age to fifty, throughout 
the greateſt part of Peru: the farmers exact this 
enormous tribute beyond the term ſettled, and even 
exact it twice ayear, when the acquittances have been 
miſlaid. Every proprietor of land, who hath killed 
an Indian by overworking him, or letting him want 
neceſſaries, is obliged to loſe another ſlave out of the 
number he is allowed to keep; and there are not, 
perhaps, two inſtances even of this ſlight puniſhment 
for a crime which is repeated every day. The law 
obliges all the inhabitants of a village to be enrolled, 
in order to fulfil in their turn the obligation impoſed 
on the community; this deſtination is never fulfilled, 
unleſs by thoſe who are incapable of redeeming them- 
ſelves from the oppreſſion. When a Spaniard hath 
ceded a portion of land to a Peruvian, in order to fix 
him on his eſtate, he has no right to deprive him of 
it till the clauſes of the contract have been decided 
by law to be violated: the perſons in power deſpiſe 
theſe forms, and reſume their poſſeſſions whenever 
their intereſts or caprices prompt them to it. Tra- 
vellers, who are obliged to take nothing but by mu- 
tual conſent, boldly ſeize every thing that they find 
in the huts. This continual pillage prevents the In- 
dians from having any thing, even common neceſſa- 
ries! They ſow no maize, but what is abſolutely 
neceſſary for them, and they conceal it in ſecret ca- 
verns. The heads of a family poſſeſs alone the ſecret 
of this depoſit, and go every eight days there to fetch 


provi- 


+ 
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proviſions for the week. In fine, the corregidors have B 9 0 K 
for the moſt part appropriated to themſelves the ex- 
_ cluſive right of ſelling to the Indians of their diſtrict 
the merchandiſe of Europe; ; and they either make 
them pay an exorbitant price for it, or oblige them 
to purchaſe what they do not want. e 
Ir the court of Madrid pretends that it has pre- 
vented theſe flagrant enormities, by giving the Peru- 
vians a Spaniſh protector, who is obliged to defend 
them, and a cacique of the country, who is charged 
with the management of their affairs, it is deceived. 
The protector annually receives from each of them 
13 ſous (about 7d.), and the cacique fix ſous and a 
half, (about 3d. halfp.) in his particular juriſdiction: 
and this is the only reformation that has been made. 
The protector ſells the Indians to any that will pur- 
chaſe them; and the cacique is too much debaſed to 
be able to oppoſe this oppreſſion. _ 
RELICION has not more power than the laws; it 
has ſtill leſs. The clergy are the greateſt enemies 
the Peruvians have. They make them work without 
paying them; and beat them unmercifully for the 
moſt willing cauſes. When any of theſe unhappy 
vis tches hath not obſerved his inſtructions, he is 
Aly puniſhed; and blows are the paternal cor- 
.reion which theſe paſtors inflict. No one preſumes 
to approach them without ſome preſent. . They have 
permitted their pariſhioners to continue ſuch of their 
ancient ſuperſtitions as are uſeful to the church; as 
for inſtance, the cuſtom of carrying a great deal- of 
proviſions to the tombs of the dead. The clergy fix 
an arbitrary price upon their functions, and they have 
always ſome pious inventions which give them occa- 
ſion to exact new duties. The collections of the 
monks are real military executions. They are a ſpe- 
.Cies of 3 committed by authority, and almoſt 


always 
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always accompanied with violence. This condu& . 
could not fail to render chriſtianity odious to the In- 
dians. Theſe people go to church as they do to the 
labours impoſed upon them, execrating thoſe foreign 
barbarians who overwhelm both their bodies and W 
ſouls with intolerable yokes and burdens. | 
'THey have in general preſerved the religion af 
their anceſtors ; and even in the great towns, where 
they are under the eyes of their tyrants, they have ſo- 
lemn days on which they aſſume their antient dreſs, 


and carry along the ftreets the images of the ſun and 


moon. Some among them repreſent a tragedy, the 


ſubject of which is the death of Atabalipa. The au- 


dience, who begin with ſhedding tears, are afterwards 


tre nſported into a kind of madneſs. It ſeldom hap- 
pens in theſe feſtivals, but that ſome Spaniard i is lain, 


Ohe day, perhaps, this tragedy will end in the maſ- 
facre of the whole race of the murderers of Atabali- 
pa; and the prieſts who ſacrificed him will, in their 


turn, become victims for all the blood which _ 


or of public deriſion. T 
-ons. That of fear itſelf has often no effect on them, 


cauſed to be ſhed on the altar of a God of peace. 


HE Peruvians are moreover an inſtance of that 
profound ſtupidity, into which. it is in the power of 
tyranny to plunge men. They are fallen into a liſt- 
leſs and univerſal indifference. Can it be poffible 

it theſe people ſhould have any kind of attachment, 


whoſe religion once elevated the ſoul, and from whom 


ne moſt abject ſlavery has taken away every ſenti- 


ment of greatneſs and glory? The riches, which their 


try hath offered them, do not tempt him; luxu- 
wy to which nature invites them, has no attraction 
or them. They are even inſenſible to honours. They 


are whatever one pleaſes, without any ill humour, or 


choice, caciques or mitayos, the objects of diſtinction 
hey have loſt all their paſſi- 


| 
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through the little attachment they have to life. They 
intoxicate themſelves and dance; theſe are all the 
pleaſures thay have, when they are able to forget 
their miſery. Indolence is their predominant habit. 
1 am not hungry, they ſay to the perſon who would 
pay them for their labour. ia 
Soc is the condition of almoſt all nations that 
have no property. In hot countries, where one may 
live at a ſmall expence, where the earth gives much, 
and requires little, every man, who can but ſubſiſt 
without ever being in poſſeſſion of any property, 
paſſes: his life in eaſe and beggary; and neither la- 
bours for the morrow, nor for poſterity. The uni- 
verſal fault of bad governments, and they are almoſt 
all fo, is in the legiſlative code with regard to the 
article of property. It ſhould either be ſaid that none 
ought to be admitted, or the moſt exact equilibrium 
that is poſſible ought to be maintained in this ſocial 
balance. But of all legiſlations, the moſt deſtructive, 
and the leaſt permament, is that of a nation com- 
poſed of rich and indolent proprietors, and ſlaves that 
are poor and overburdened. It ſoon becomes only one 
general ſyſtem of idleneſs, cruelties, gibbets, and tor- 
tures, on one fide; hatred, poiſon, and inſurrection, 
on the other; the ruin and deſtruction of both; the 
perdition and diſſolution of ſociety. e 
TE empire of Peru was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of 
depopulation as rendered it neceſſary that it ſhould 
be ſupplied by the purchaſe of a foreign race; but 
this mode of raiſing ſupplies, which was dictated by 
the refinement of European barbarity, was more pre- 
judicial to Africa than uſeful to the country of the 
Incas. The Spaniards do not derive from it all the 
advantages with which they had flattered themſelves. 
The government had thought proper to throw obſta« 
cles in its way, by monopolies and taxes, which it ever 
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mpoſes on vices as well as on virtues, on induſtry 
hd idleneſs, on good and bad projects, on the right 
of exerciſing oppreſſions, and the permiſſion of being 
exempted from them ; on the power of putting the 
laws in execution, and the privilege of infringing or 


eluding them. Independent of theſe exceſſive duties 


laid on the introduction of negroes into Peru, it was 
neceſſary to receive them from an excluſive charter, 
and from foreign hands to import them acroſs im- 
nſe ſeas and unwholeſome climates, and to under- 
the expence of ſeveral embarkations. Neceflity, 
onger than theſe obſtacles, has however multiplied 
| ſpecies of men more at Peru than at Mexico. 
T ere is alſo a much greater number of Spaniards 
the re, for the following reaſons. 

\T the time when the firſt conqueſts were make, 
when emigrations were moſt frequent, the country 
of the Incas had a much greater reputation for riches 
than New Spain; and, in reality, for a long time 
mulch more conſiderable treaſures were brought away 
from it. The defire of partaking of them muſt ne- 
cef * draw thither, as was really the caſe, a greater 
mber of Caſtilians. Though they all almoſt went 
over there with the hope of returning to their coun- 

to enjoy the fortune they might acquire, yet the 
mezority of them ſettled in the colony. They were 
ced to this by the ſoftneſs of the climate, the ſa- 
lubrity of the air, and the goodneſs of the proviſions. 
*xico preſented not the ſame advantages, and did 
no "= them reaſon to expect ſo much independence 
land infinitely n more remote from the mother- 
a | 
-  Cusco- attracted the conquerors in multitudes. 
They found this capital built on a ground that was 
7 irregular, and divided into as many quarters as 
there were provinces in the empire. Each of the 
NN 5 88 
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inhabitants might follow the uſages of his native 
country; but every body was obliged to conform to 
the worſhip eſtabliſhed by the founder of the monar- 
chy. There was no edifice that had any grandeur, 
elegance, or convenience; becauſe the people were 
ignorant of the firſt elements of architecture. The 
magnificence of what they called the palace of the 
ſovereign, of the princes of the blood, and of the 
great men of his empire, conſiſted in the profuſion of 
the metals that were laviſhed in decorating them. The 
temple of the ſun was diſtinguiſhed above all other 
edifices ; its walls were incruſted or ſheathed with 
gold and ſilver, ornamented with divers figures, and 
loaded with the idols of all the nations whom the In- 
cas had enlightened and ſubdued. e 229 

| PRoxLIiGATE and idle monks have proſtituted theſe 
rich metals to other ſuperſtitions ; ſubſtituted to the 
uſeful prejudices of the climate others of a more de- 
ſtructive kind; and expelled the natural errors ſuited 
to the turn of the inhabitants by foreign tenets, 
highly abſurd in themſelves, as well as repugnant to 
the human mind and to every ſocial tie. The ſame 
fatality which ſubverts the univerſe, the ocean, the 
land, empires and nations ; which alternately diffuſes 
on the globe the enlightening ſpirit of the arts, and 
the darkneſs of ignorance z which tranſplants” men 
and opinions, as the winds and currents drive fiſh 
and ſea-weeds on the ſhore: this ſame deſtiny has 
decreed that a ſet of proud monks, enervated at once 


by indolence and voluptuouſneſs, ſhould inſolently 


indulge themſelves in eaſe upon the aſhes of the vir- 
tuous Incas, in the centre of an empire formerly ſo 
bleſſed under theſe legiſlators, This deplorable re- 
volution does not hinder the Peruvians, who, in ge- 
neral, have the greateſt averſion for living in cities, 
| beeauſe inhabited by Spaniards, from voluntarily 

X 2 25 chuſing 
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chuſing to reſide at Cuſco. They till love to be- 


hold that. venerable place, from which - thoſe holy 
laws originated that rendered their anceſtors ſo hap- 
py. The remembrance of this inſpires them with an 
elevatipn of ſoul ; and they are found to be leſs ſtupid 
on tht celebrated ſpot, than in other parts of their“ 
empire 

O a hill north of the capital was a citadel, which 
the Incas had built with much care, time, labour, 
and expence. The Spaniards long ſpoke of this 
monument of Peruvian induſtry with a ſpirit of ad- 
miration that impoſed upon all Europe. We have 
ſeen the ruins of this fortreſs, and the marvellous has 
diſappeared: nothing has remained but the aſtoniſſi- 
ment, {which muſt neceſſarily be occaſioned by the 
ſight of the enormous maſſes of ſtone, which have 
been brought from a conſiderable diſtance, without 
the aſſiſtance of levers and other machines that are 
known to more enlightened nations. 

Four leagues from this fortreſs we meet with a 
delicious valley, where the Incas and the great men 
of the/ empire had their country-houſes. This en- 
chanting retreat fo well preſerves its reputation, that 
the richeſt inhabitants of Cuſco believe there is ſome- 
thing [deficient in their ſyſtem of happineſs when 
they cannot purchaſe a piece of ground there. The 
ſick ordinarily repair thither in ſearch of health, and 


it rærely happens but they find it. 


As yt was not a ſolicitude for their own preſervation 
which) occupied the Spaniards at firſt, they had no 
ſooner. pillaged the immenſe riches which had been 
amaſſed at Cuſco for four centuries, than they went 
in great numbers in 1534; under the order of Sebaſ- 


tian de Benalcazar, to undertake the deſtruction of 


Quito, 


The other towns and boroughs of the em- 
pire v 


re over-run with the ſame ſpirit of rapine; 
| and 
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and the citizens and the temples were plundered ir in 
all parts. 

Tnosk of the conquerors, who did not take up 
their reſidence in the ſettlements which they found 
already formed, built towns on the ſea-coaſts, where 
before there were none ; for the- ſterility of the foil 
had not permitted the Peruvians to multiply much 
there; and they had not been induced to remove thi- 
ther from the extremity of their country, becauſe 
they ſailed very little. Paita, Truxillo, Callao, Piſ- 
ca, and Arica, where the roads which the Spaniards 
deemed moſt convenient for the communication they 
intended to eftabliſh among themſelves and with the 
mother-country. The different poſitions of theſe 
new cities determined Ge degree of their Proſpe- 
ri 

9 which were e built in the inland 
parts of the country were not erected in regions 
which preſented a fertile ſoil, copious harveſts, ex- 
cellent paſtures, a mild and ſalubrious climate, and 
all the conveniences of life. Theſe places, which 
had hitherto been ſo well cultivated by a numerous 
and flouriſhing people, were now totally diſregarded. 
Very ſoon they exhibited only a deplorable picture 
of a horrid deſert; and this wildneſs muſt have been 
more melancholy and hideous than the dreary aſpect 
of the earth before the origin of ſocieties. The 
traveller, who was led by accident or curioſity into 
theſe deſolate plains, could not forbear abhorring 
the barbarous and bloody authors of theſe devaſta- 
tions, while he reflected that it was not owing 
even to the cruel illuſions of glory and to the fa- 
naticiſm of conqueſt, but'to the ſtupid and abject 
defire of gold, that they had ſacrificed ſo much 


more real treaſure, and . ſo numerous a popula- 
tion. 


? THis 
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Tas inſatiable thirſt of gold, which neither at- 
tendefl to ſubſiſtence, ſafety, nor policy, was the only 
motive for eſtabliſhing new ſettlements, ſome of which 
have b en kept up, while ſeveral have decayed, and 
others haye been formed in their ſtead. The fate of 
them all has correſponded with the diſcovery, pro- 
greſs, or declenſion of the mines to which they were 
{ubordinate, 

Fewer errors have been 1 in the means 
of pre curing proviſions. The natives had hitherto 
lived hardly on any thing elſe but maize, fruits, and. 
pulſe, for which they had uſed no other. ſeaſoning ex- 
cept falt and pimento. Their liquors, which were 
made from different roots, were more diyerſified ; of 
theſe the chica was the moſt uſual; which is mu 
from {maize ſoaked in water, and . out of the 
veſſel when it begins to ſprout. It is dried in the 
ſun, then parched a little, and at laſt ground. The 
! after it has been well kneaded, Is put with wa- 


* 4% + + 


ng. The great inconvenience af this drink, 
whic] * when uſed immoderately, infallibly intoxicates, 
is, that it will not keep more than eight days without 
urning ſour. Its taſte is nearly that of the moſt in- 
Aker nt kind of cyder. It is a refreſhing, nouriſh- 
ing, and aperitive liquor. The Indians, who are ne- 
yer troubled with ſuppreſſions of urine, are ſaid to owe 
that advantage to the uſe of this drink. 
| .Tn E Conquerors were not ſatisfied either FR the 
liquor s Or with the food of the people they | had ſub- 
dued,; They imported vines from the old world, 
7 ſoon multiplied ſufficiently i in the ſands of the 
coaſts at Ica, Piſca, * Moquequa, and Truxillo, 
to furniſh the colony with the wine and brandy it 
wanted, "Olives ſucceeded ſtill better, and yielded a 


great 


* 
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great abundance of oil, which was much ſuperior to 
that of the mother-country. Other fruits were tranſ- 
planted with the ſame ſucceſs. Sugar ſucceeds ſo 
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well that none of any other growth can be compared 


to that which is cultivated in theſe parts, where it 


never rains. In the inland country wheat and barley 


were ſown, and at length all the European quadru- 


pe ds were ie found grazing at the foot of the moun- 


tains. 

Tuls was a conſiderable ſtep; but there ill re- 
mained much more to be done. After they had pro- 
vided for a better and a greater choice of ſubſiſtence, 
the next care of the Spaniards was to have a dreſs 
more commodious and more agreeable than that of 
the Peruvians. Theſe were, however, better cloath- 
ed than any other American nation. They owed this 
ſuperiority to the advantage which they alone poſſeſſ- 
ed, of having the lama and the pacos, e ani- 
mals which ſerved them for this uſe. 4 

THE lama is an animal four feet high, — five or 
ſix in length; of which its neck alone takes up one 
half. Its head is well made, with large eyes, a long 
ſnout, and thick lips. Its mouth has no inciſors in 
the upper jaw. Its feet are cloven like thoſe of the 
ox, but furniſhed with a ſpur behind, which enables 
it to faſten itſelf on the ſides of ſteep places, where it 
delights to climb. Its wool, which is ſhort. on its 
back, but grows long on its ides and under the belly, 
conſtitutes part of its uſefulneſs. Though very ſala- 
cious, theſe animals copulate with great difficulty, 
In vain the female proſtrates herſelf to receive the 
male, and invites him by her ſighs ; they are ſome- 
times a whole day groaning, grumbling, and ineffec- 


tually attempting enjoyment, if men do not help them 


to fulfil the defire of nature. Thus ſeveral of our 
domeſtic animals, that are chained, broken, forced, 


and 
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and reſtrained in all their freeſt motions and ſenſati- 
ons, loſe, through ineffectual efforts, the principles 
of generation while they are confined in ſtables, if 
care and attention does not ſupply the place of that 
liberty of which they have been deprived. The fe- 
males! of the lama have only two dugs, never more 
than two young, commonly but one, which follows 
the dam immediately after its birth; it is of a very 
quick/ growth, and its life of ſhort duration. At 
three years old it propagates its ſpecies, preſerves its 

vigour till twelve, then decays till it rene hfteen, 
þeing * vorn out by labour. | 

Trp lamas are employed as mules, in carrying on 
their backs loads of about an hundred weight. They 
move with a ſlow but firm pace at the rate of four or 
five leagues a day, in countries that are impracticable 
to other animals; deſcending through gullies, and 
climbing up rocks, where men cannot follow them. 
After four or five days journey, they reſt of their own 
accord) for twenty-four hours. 

NaTtukE has formed them for the beuge of chat 
climat e they are produced, mild and phlegma- 
tic, moderate and prudent, like the Americans. When 
they ſtop, they bend their knees and ſtoop their body 
in ſuch a manner as not to diſcompoſe their burthen. 
As ſogn as they hear their driver whiſtle, they riſe 
with the ſame care, and proceed on their journey. 
They hrowſe on the graſs they find in the way, and 
chew the cud at night, even when afleep, reclining 
on their breaſt, with their feet doubled under their 
belly. They are neither diſpirited by faſting nor 
drudgery, while they have any ſtren th remaining; 


but, When they are totally exhauſted or fall under 


their burden, it is to no purpoſe to dare, and beat 
them: they will continue obſtinately ſtriking their 
ne gainſt the ground, firſt on one ſide, then on 


the 
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the other, till they kill themſelves. They never de- * 


O K 


fend themſelves either with their feet or teeth; and av 
in the height of their indignation content themſelves 
with only ſpitting in the face of thoſe who inſult them. 
THE pacos is to the lama what the aſs is to the 
horſe, a ſubordinate - ſpecies, ſmaller in ſize, with 
ſhorter legs, and a flat ſnout; but of the ſame diſpo- 
ſition, the ſame manners, and the ſame conſtitution, 
as the lama; made, like the lama, to carry burthens, 
but more abſtinace-i in its caprices, perhaps wean it 


is weaker. 


'THESE animals are ſo much the more uſeful to 


man, as their ſervice coſts him nothing. Their thick 
fur ſupplies the place of a pack-ſaddle. The little 
graſs, which they find along the road, ſuffices for 
their food, and furniſhes them with a plentiful and 
freſh ſaliva, which exempts them from the e 


of drinking. 


AMONG the lamas, there are of ſome of awild foes 
cies called guanacos, which are ſtronger, more ſpright- 
ly, and more nimble, than the domeſtic lamas; run- 
ning like the ſtag, and climbing like the wil goat, 
covered with ſhort wool, and of a fawn colour. 
Though free, they like to collect in herds to the num- 


ber ſometimes of two or three hundred. 


If they ſee 


a man, they ſurvey him at firſt with an air of greater 
aſtoniſhment than curioſity; then ſnuffing up the 


air and neighing, they run all together to the ſummit 


of the mountains. Theſe animals ſeek the north, 
travel on the ice, and ſojourn within the regions of 
ſnow, dreading the heat of the low lands; they are 
vigorous, and appear in vaſt numbers on the Sierras, 
which are of the ſame height as the Cordeleras; ſmall 
in ſize, and difficult to be found in the heaths, which 
ns at the bottom os the mountains, When they are 


hunted 
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BOOK hunted for their fleece, if they gain the rocks, neither 


hunters nor dogs can ever catch them. 

T HE vicunas, a ſpecies of wild pacos, are ftill fond- 
er of the ſummits of mountains, the ſnow, and the 
ice. Their wool is longer, thicker ſet, and much 
finer, than that of the guanacos. Its colour reſem- 
bles by of dried roſes, and ſo fixed by nature, that 


it cannot be altered in the hands of thoſe who are 
employed in working it. The vicunas are fo timid, 
that their fear itſelf makes them an eaſy prey to the 
huntey, Men ſurround them and drive them into 
narrow defiles, at the end of which they have ſuſ- 
pended pieces of cloth or linen on cords, that are 
raiſed! three or four feet from the ground. "Theſe 


| Tags, being agitated by the wind, ſtrike ſuch terror 


into them, that they ſtand crouded and ſqueezed one 

againſt another, ſuffering themſelves to be killed ra- 
ther than fly. But if there happens to be, among the 
vicunas, a guanaco, which, being more adventurous, 
leaps dver the cords, they follow it and eſcape. 

ALL theſe animals belong fo peculiarly to South 
America, and eſpecially to the higheſt Cordeleras, 
that they are never ſeen on the ſide of Mexico, where 
the height of theſe mountains is conſiderably dimi- 


niſhed; Attempts have been made to propagate the 


breed n Europe, but they have all died. The Spa- 
niards; without reflecting that theſe animals even in 
Peru it{elf ſought the coldeſt parts, tranſported them 
to the/burning plains of Andaluſia, "They might, 
poſſibly, have ſucceeded at the foot of the Alps or 
the Pyrenees. This conjecture of M. de Buffon, to 
whom! we are indebted for ſo many uſeful and pro- 
found bbſervations on animals, is worthy the attention 
of itattimen, whoſe ſteps ought n to be _ 
by the lights of phidatophys 


The 
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Tux fleſh of the lamas, when they are young, is 
good eating. The ſkin of the old ones ſerves the 
Indians for ſhoes, and the Spaniards for harneſs. The 
guanacos may alſo be eaten. But the vicunas are 


only ſought after for their fleece, and for the bezoar 
that they produce. 


IN general, the wool of the lamas, pacos, guana- 


cos, and vicunas, was uſefully employed by the Pe- 
ruvians before the conqueſt. The inhabitants of 
Cuſco made tapeſtry of it for the uſe of the court, in 
which flowers, birds, and trees were pretty well imi- 
tated. It ſerved alſo to make mantles, which were 
worn over a ſhirt of cotton. It is cuſtomary to tuck 
them up, in order to have the arms free. The prin- 
cipal people faſtened them with gold and ſilver elaſps; 
their wives with pins made of theſe metals, ornament- 
ed with emeralds; and the common people with 
thorns. In hot countries, the mantles of perſons of 
diſtinction were made of fine cotton, and dyed with 
various colours. The common people, in the ſame 
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climate, had no cloathing at all, except a girdle that 


was compoſed of the filaments of the bark of a tree, 
and ſerved to cover thoſe pres nature intended ſhould 
be concealed, 

AFTER the conqueſt, all the Indians were obliged 
to wear cloaths. As the oppreſſion, under which 
they groaned, did not allow them to exerciſe their 
former induſtry, they contented themſelves with the 
coarſer cloths of Europe, for which they were made 
to pay an exorbitant price. When the gold and ſil- 
ver which had eſcaped the rapacity of the conquer- 
ors were exhauſted, they thought of re-eſtabliſhing 
their national mapnfecures. Theſe were ſome time 


after prohibited, on account of the deficiency which 


they occaſioned in the exports of the mother-coun- 
try. The impoſſibility, which the Peruvians found 


of 
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oo xk of purchaſing foreign ſtuffs and paying their taxes, 


occaſipned permiſſion to be {given at the end of ten 
years for their re-eſtabliſhment. They have not been 
diſcontinued ſince that time, and have been brought 
to as great a degree of perfection as it was poſſible 
they could be under a continual tyranny. 

Wirn the wool of the vicuna they make, at Cuſco 
and ih its territory, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and 
ſcarfs, Theſe manufactures would have been multi- 
plied, if the ſpirit of deſtruction had not fallen on 
animals as well as on men. The ſame wool, mixed 
with that of the ſheep imported thither from Europe, 
which hath exceedingly degenerated, ferves for car- 
pets, and makes alſo tolerably fine cloth. Fleeces of 


inferior quality are employed in ſerges, druggets, 2 
in all Kinds of coarſe ſtuffs. 


_ THg manufactures ſubſervient to luxury are lis. 
bliſhed at Arequipa, Cuſco, and Lima. In theſe three 
towns js made a prodigious number of gold toys and 
plate, for the uſe of private perſons, and alſo for the 
churches. All theſe manufactures are but coarſely 
wrought, and mixed with a great deal of copper. We 
ſeldom) diſcover more taſte in their gold and filver 
laces and embroideries which their manufactures alſo 
product. This is not altogether the caſe in regard 


to their lace, which, when mixed with that of Eu- 


rope, Iqoks very beautiful. This laſt manufacture is 


commonly in the hands of the nuns, who employ in 


it the Peruvian girls, and the young Meſtees of the 
towns, who for the moſt part before Now nr Par | 
tome years in the convent. 


OTHER hands are employed in painting and gild- 


ing leather for rooms, in making with wood and ivory 


pieces of inlaid work and ſculpture, and in drawing 
Agures ( on the marble that is found at Cucuca, or on 


linen imported from Europe. Theſe different works, 


which 
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which are almoſt all manufactured at Cuſco, ſerve B % 2 * 
for ornaments for houſes, palaces, and temples: the 
drawing of them 1s not bad, but the colours are nei- 

ther exact nor permanent. If the Indians, who in- 

vent nothing, but are excellent imitators, had able 

maſters, and excellent models, they would at leaſt 

make good copyiſts. At the cloſe of the laſt century, 

ſome works of a Peruvian painter, named Michael de 

St. Jaques, were brought to Rome; and the connoiſ- 

ſeurs diſcovered marks of genius in them. 5 

THEsE particulars will intereſt ſuch of our read- 
ers, whom we ſhall have inſpired with affection for 
one of the beſt nations that ever exiſted, and with 
eſteem for one of the moſt excellent inſtitutions that 

ever did honour to mankind. Thoſe, who are ſtrang- | 2 
ers to that univerſal benevolence which extends to all 
nations and all ages, will have experienced other ſen- 
timents. Accuſtomed to behold nothing in.Peru but | 
the produce of its mines, they muſt conſequently re- | | 
gard with contempt every thing that has not a direct 
relation with their avarice. This would diminiſh, 
perhaps be totally corrected, if they were but diſpoſ- 
ed frequently to revolve by what barbarity and enor- 
mities it has been gratified. 

_THovuGH the Peruvians were unacquainted with Of the 
coin, they knew the uſe of gold and ſilver; for they Rinn“ f 
employed them in different kinds of ornaments. In- 
dependent of what the torrents and accidents procur- 

ed them of theſe metals, ſome mines had been opened 
of little depth. The Spaniards have not tranſmitted 
to us the manner in which theſe rich productions 
were drawn from the boſom of the earth. Their 
pride, which has deprived us of ſo much uſeful know- 
ledge, undoubtedly made them think, that, in the 
inventions of a people whom they called barbarous, 
there was nothing that was worthy to be recorded. 
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The difference as to the manner in which the Pe- 
ruvians worked their mines did not extend to the 
mines themſelves. The conquerors opened them on 
all ſides. At firſt the gold mines tempted the avarice 
of the greater number. Fatal experience diſcouraged 
thoſs whom paſſion had not blinded. They clearly 
ſaw, ) that, for ſome enormous fortunes raiſed in this 
manger, great numbers, who had only moderate for- 
tunes, were totally ruined. Theſe mines ſank into 
ſuch (diſcredit, that, in order to prevent them from 
being abandoned, the government was obliged to take 
the twentieth part of their produce, inſtead of the 
fifth which it at firſt received, | 

THE mines of filver were more common, more 
equal, and richer. They even produced filver of a 
ſingular ſpecies, rarely found elſewhere. Towards 
the ſga-coaſt, great lumps of this metal are found in 
the ſands. Subterraneous fires, volcanos, and the re- 
volutions which America hath experienced and ſtill 
contihues to ſuffer, ſeem to indicate the cauſes of the 
tranſpoſition of thoſe metallic maſſes that are met 
with in ſeveral parts of this continent. | 

THERE are a great number of other mines, which 


are infinitely more important, and are found in the 


rocks and on the mountains. Several of them gave 
falſe hopes. Such in particular was that of Ucun- 
taya, (diſcovered 1713. This was only an incruſta- 
tion of almoſt maſſive filver, which at firſt yielded 
ſeveral millions, but was ſoon exhauſted. 

OT7RERs, which were deeper, have been alike de- 
ſerted Their produce, though equal to what it was 
originally, was not ſufficient to ſupport the expence 
of working them, which augmented every day. The 
mines of Quito, Cuſco, and Arequipa, have expe- 
rienced that revolution which awaits W of the 
reſt. 


Tarze 
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THERE are great numbers of very rich mines BOOK 
which the waters have invaded. The declivity of the 9 
ſoil, which from the ſummit of the Cordeleras runs 
continually ſhelving to the South Sea, muſt neceſſarily 
render theſe events more common at Peru than in 
other places. This inconvenience, which with great- 
er care and ſkill might often have been prevented or 
diminiſhed, has been in ſome inſtances remedied. A 
ſingle inſtance will be ſufficient to ſhew that the ava- 
rice of mankind can ſtruggle againſt that of nature, 
when ſhe conceals or withdraws from us her treaſures. 

JosEPH SALCEDoO, about the year 1660, had diſ- 
covered, not far from the town of Puna, the mine of 
Laycacota. It was ſo rich, that the ſilver was often 
cut with a chiſſel. Proſperity, which debaſes little 
minds, had ſo elevated that of the proprietor of ſo 
much opulence, that he permitted all the Spaniards, 
who came to ſeek their fortune in this part of the new 
world, to work ſome days on their own account, 
without weighing or taking any account of the pre- 
ſents he made them. This generoſity attracted an 
infinite number of people about him, whoſe avidity 
made them quarrel with each other ; the love of mo- 
ney made them take up arms, and fall upon one ano- 
ther; and their benefactor, who had neglected no 
expedient to prevent and extinguiſh their ſanguinary 
contentions, was hanged as being the author of them. 
While he was in priſon, the water got poſſeſſion of 
his mine. Superſtition ſoon made it imagined that 
this was a puniſhment for the infamous manner in 
which they had acted towards him. This idea of di- 
vine vengeance was revered for a long time ; but at 
laſt, in 1740, Diego de Bacna aſſociated with other 
opulent people, to avert the ſprings which had de- 
luged ſo much treaſure. The labours, which this 
difficult undertaking required, were not finiſhed till 
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754. The mine yields as much now as it did at 
But mines fill richer than this have been dif- 
covered, which have experienced no revolution. 
Such, for example, is that of Potoſi, which was 
found in the ſame country where the Incas worked 
that of Porco. 


YN Indian, named Hualpa, in 1545, purſuing 


ſome deer, in order to climb certain ſteep rocks, laid 


hold of a buſh, the roots of which looſened from the 
earth, and brought to view an ingot of filver. The 
Indians had recourſe to it for his own uſe, and never 
failed to return to his treaſure every time that his 
wants or his deſires ſolicited him to it. The change 


that had happened in his fortune was remarked by 


his countryman Guanca, to whom he avowed the 
ſecret. The two friends could not keep their coun- 
ſel and enjoy their good fortune. They quarrelled ; 
on which the indiſcreet confident diſcovered the whole 
to hjs maſter Villaroell, a Spaniard that was ſettled 


in the neighbourhood. Upon this the mine became 


known and was worked ; and a great number of mines 
were found in its vicinity; the principal of which 


are tn the northern part of the mountain, and their 
direction is from north to ſouth. The moſt intelli- 


gent/people of Peru have obſerved, that this is in ge- 
neral the direction of the richeſt mines. 


E fame of what was paſling at, Potoſi ſoon 
ſpread abroad, and there was ſoon built at the foot of 


the mountain a town, conſiſting of ſixty thouſand 


Indians, and ten thouſand Spaniards. The ſterility 


of the ſoil did not prevent its being immediately peo- 
pled. Corn, fruits, flocks, American ſtuffs, Euro- 
pean luxuries, arrived there from every quarter. In- 


duſtry, which every where follows the current of 
money, could not ſearch for it with ſo much ſucceſs 
as at its ſource. It evidently appeared that in 1738 
theſe 
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theſe mines produced annually. 22, 338,975 . B 001 K 
(near 978, oool.) without reckoning the ſilver which — 
was not regiſtered, and what had been carried off by 
ſmuggling. From that time the produce has been ſo 
much diminiſhed,: that no more than one eighth part 
a the coin which was formerly. ſtruck is now made. 
Ts mine of Potoſi, and all the mines of South 
Fee in purifying their gold and ſilver, uſe mer- 
cury, with which they are ſupplied from Guanga Ve- 
lica. Mercury, fays an able naturaliſt, is found in 
two different ſtates in the boſom of the earth; it is 
either altogether pure, and in the fluid form Which is 
proper to it, and then it is denominated virgin mer- 
cury, becauſe it has not experienced the action f 
fire, in order to be extracted from the mine; or it is | | 
found combined with ſulphur, and then it forms a 
ſubſtance of a red _— RG is more; or leſs vi- l 
vid, called cinnabar.. 1 5 
TILL the mine of Win mene. which was lady | 
diſcovered at Montpellier under -the buildings:of the 4 
town itſelf, and for that reaſon will probably never 
be worked, there had been no others known in Eu- 
rope, except thoſe of Udria in Carniola. Theſe are 
in a valley, at che foot of high mountains, which 
were called by the Romans Alpes Fuliæ. They were 
diſcovered by chance in 1497. They are about nine 
hundred feet deep. The e into them is by pits, 
as into all other mines, There are under ground an 
infinite number of galleries, of which ſome; are ſo | 
low, that it is neceſlary to ſtoop in order to paſs | 
along; there are places where it is ſo hot, that, if 
one ſtops ever ſo ſhort a time, one is in-a- profuſe 
ſweat : it is from [theſe ſubterraneous caverns that 
mercury is drawn. Some ſtones are replete with it to 
s that degree, that, when they are bruiſed, this ſub- 
ſtance iſſues out in the form of globules or drops. It 
Vo. II. * is 
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BOOK is found alſo in a ſpecies of clay: ſometimes even 
IE this mercury is ſeen running down like rain, and 
oozes ſo copiouſly among the rocks which form the 
vaults) of theſe ſubterraneous caverns, that a man has 

often gathered thirty- ſix pounds of it in a day. | 

TERE are ſome people ſo fond of the marvellous, 

that they prefer this mercury to the other; e is 

mere prejudice. Experience ſhews that the beſt mer 

cury that can be uſed, either in medicine or in me- 

Bk tallurgy, is that which hath been extracted from cin- 
AJ nabar, In order to ſeparate the natural combination 
of theſe two volatile fubſtances, ſulphur and mercury, 

[ | recourſe muſt neeeſſarily be had to the action of fire, 
| to which ſome-intermediate ſubſtance muſt be joined. 
4 This is either the filings of fteel or copper, or the 
regulys of antimony, or lime, or ſome fixed alkaline 
i} ſalt. This laſt ſpecies of mercury is drawn from 
* | Hungary, Sclavonia, Bohemia, Carinthia, Friuli, 
1 and Normandy; eſpecially from Almaden in Spain, 
- which was a famous mine even in the time of the 
Romans, and which with that of Guanca Velica has 

for ſox age time grains oo to ſerve the _— 

colome 1011 

1 Tin common opinion u, that this laſt mine was 
tt diſco ered in 1564. The trade of mercury was then 
i ſtill free: it became an excluſive trade in 1571. At 
N this period all the mines of mercury were ſhut ; and 
that of Guanga Velica alone was worked, the pro- 
perty of which the king reſerved to himfelf. It is 
not fqund to diminiſh. This mine is dug in a pro- 
digiouſly large mountain, ſixty leagues: from Lima. 
In ity profound abyſs are ſeen ſtreets, ſquares, and a 
"chapel, where the myſteries of religion on all feſti- 
vals are eelebrated. Millions of flambeaux are con- 
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Tus earth; which contains the quickſilver of this B 


mine, is; according to the opinion of a celebrated 
traveller; of a whitiſh red, like ill-burnt brick. It 
is pounded, and put into an earthen kiln, the upper 
part of which is a vault like an oven; ſomewhat of 
a ſpherical form. This is extended on an iron grate 


covered with earth, under which a gentle fire is kept 


up with the herb iche, which is fitter for this proceſs 
than any other combuſtible matter, and the cutting 
of which on this aecount is prohibited twenty leagues 
round. The heat which penetrates this earth makes 
the pounded mineral ſo hot, that the quickſilver iſſues 
out of it yolatilized in ſmoke. But, as the upper part 
of the kiln is cloſely ſtopped, the ſmoke finds no iſſue 
but by a ſmall hole, which has a commanication 
with a ſeries of earthen retorts that are round, and 
the necks of which are inferted into each other: 
There this ſmoke circulates and condenſes; by means 
of a little water which is at the bottom of each retort; 
The quiekſilver then falls in a well-formed liquid: 
Leſs of it is collected in the firſt than in the laſt re- 
torts. They would all grow ſo hot as to break in 
pieces, if care were not taken to fprinkle them on the 
outſide with water. e eee eee 

PRIVATE. people at their own expence work the 
mine of Guanga Veliea. They are obliged to deliver 
to government, at a ſtipulated price, all the mereury 


they extract from it. As ſoon as they have procured 


the quantity which the demands of one year require, 
the work is ſuſpended; Part of the mercury is fold 
on the ſpot, and the reſt is fent to the royal maga- 
2 ines throughout all Peru; from whence it is deli- 
vered out at the fame price as it is fold for in Mexico. 
This arrangement, which has occaftoned many of 

the mines to drop, and prevented others from being 
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BOOK court of Madrid, in this reſpect, merits the ſame re- 
VII. 


proaches as a miniſtry in other countries would incur, 
5 that would be blind enough to lay a ny" on the im- 
plements of agriculture. 


Trx/ mine of Guanga Velica entritiy affect 
thoſe, who work in it, with convulſions : this and 
the other mines, which are not leſs unhealthy, are 
all worked by the Peruvians. Theſe unfortunate vic- 
tims: of/an inſatiable avarice are crowded all together 
and plunged naked into theſe abyſſes, the greateft 
part of which are deep, and all exceſſively cold. Ty- 
ranny has invented this refinement in cruelty, to 
render it impoſſible for any thing to eſcape its reſtleſs 
vigilance, If there are any wretches who long ſur- 
vive ſuch barbarity, it is the uſe of cocoa T_T pre- 
ſerves them. 

Tf cocoa is a ſhrub, which hardly ever riſes 
higher han from three to for feet ; its fruit is diſ- 
poſed in bunches, It is red when it begins to ripen, 

and black when it hath attained its maturity. Its 

leaf, which is ſoft, of a pale green, and reſembling 
that of the myrtle, is the delight of the Peruvians. 

hey (chew it, after having mixed it with a white 
earth which they call mambis ; it is uſed by them for 
food: it ſtrengthens their ſtomachs,” and ſupports 
their o courage. If thoſe who are buried in the mines 
are in want of it, they ceaſe working, and no means 
whatever can compel them to reſume their labour. 
Their /oppreſſors; therefore, - furniſh them with as 
much as they require, ſubſtracting the priee of it from 
their dyily wages. "Tie environs of Sales furniſh 
the beſt cocoa. 


Mutual Ger 's plant, the ot and RS OVER of the country, 


communi- 


mmuni- and the. produce of all the manufaCtures, are diſperſ- 
ee che = — ughout the empire in three different ways. 
different 


| of * dwns ſituated on the coaſt are furniſhed with 
provinces | provi one 


Peru. 4 — 20 
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proviſions by veſſels that are adapted to thoſe ſeas, B 9 0 K 
which are always calm. An innumerable multitude * 


of mules, which are brought from Tucuman, are 
uſed in the intercourſe which ſeveral provinces have 
with each other. The greateſt circulation is effected 
by means of the Guayaquil. | | 
On the banks of this river, the origin of which is 
in the Cordeleras, the Spaniards at the time of the 
conqueſt built a pretty conſiderable town, at fix 
leagues diſtance from the ſea. This is defended by 
three forts lately erected, and only garriſoned with 


burgeſſes. "Theſe forts are built with large pieces of 


wood, diſpoſed in palliſades. The nature of this 
wood, which is proof againſt water, ſuits the moiſ- 
ture of the ſoil. "4 | 3 
IT is mentioned, in the accounts of a Spaniſh phi- 
loſopher, that on this coaſt, as well as that of Gua- 
timala, is found the murex, which yields that pur- 
ple ſo celebrated by the antients, and which the mo- 
derns have imagined was loſt. The ſhell which con- 
tains it adheres to the rocks that are waſhed by the 


ſea. It is of the ſize of a large walnut. The liquor 
of this animal may be extracted two ways; ſome kill 


it, after they have drawn it out of the ſhell; then 
preſs it with a knife from head to tail; ſeparate from 
the body the part where the liquor is collected, and 
throw away the-reſt. When this operation, after be- 
ing repeated on ſeveral ſnails, has afforded a certain 
quantity of fluid, the thread intended to be dyed is 


dipped in it, and the proceſs is finiſhed. The colour, 


which is at firſt of the whiteneſs of milk, becomes 
afterwards green, and is not purple till the thread is 
dry. Thoſe who diſapprove this method draw the 
fiſh partly out of the ſhell, and, ſqueezing it, make 
it yield a fluid which ſerves for dying : they repeat 
this operation four times at different intervals, but 

ps | 5 always 
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always with leſs ſucceſs. If they continue it, the 
fiſh dies, by their deſtroying that which conſtitutes 
the fir t principle of its life, and which it is no longer 
able tp renew. No colour at preſent known can be 


compared to this of which we are ſpeaking, either as 


to luſtre, livelineſs, or duration; it ſucceeds better 
with cotton than with wool, linen, or filk, | 
BESIDEs this object of curioſity, Guayaquil fur- 
niſheg the inland country of the empire with oxen, 
mules, falt, and falt-fiſh ; ; it ſupplies Europe and 
Mexico with a great quantity of cocoa, but Peru with 
only © ſmall quantity, as there the herb of Paraguay 
1s generally preferred. . It is the uniyerſal dock-yard 
of the South Sea, and might, partly, become that of 


the mp other country. We know no country on the 


globe that equally abounds in wood for ſhip-building 
and naſts, either as to quality or quantity, Hemp 
and pitch, of which it is deſtitute, might eaſily be 
furniſhed by Chili and Guatimala, 

Bur what renders Guayaquil of ſtill greater im- 
portance, is the advantage it poſleſſes of being the ne- 
geſſary mart and bond of communication of the moun- 
tains pf Peru with its valleys, with Panama, and 
with Mexico. All the merchandiſe which theſe coun- 
tries fechange, paſſes through the hands of its mer- 

1 The largeſt veſſels ſtop at the harbour of 
the iſl; nd; of Puna, which is ſituated at the entrance 


of th gulph and others go up the river about " 
| Jeagues. 


Ny t WIr HST ADIO > fo many ſources of proſperi- 
ty, the people of Guayaquil, whoſe numbers amount 
to ti Ly thouſand fouls, are far from being wealthy. 
The ortunes of its inhabitants haye been ſucceſliyely 


ſcribed to the diſcontentedneſs of the negroes ; and 
by pit tes, who have twice ſacked the town. Thoſe 


fortunes , 


deſtroyed nine. times by fires, which have been a- 


— 
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periods, have not continued in the country. A cli- 
mate, where the heat is intolerable the whole year,, 
and the rains inceſſant for ſix months; where danger- 


ous and noiſome inſects do not allow any tranquilli- 


ty; where diſtempers of the moſt oppoſite degrees of 


temperature appear to be united; where one lives in 


the perpetual dread of loſing one's ſight; ſuch a cli- 
mate is by no means proper to fix the reſidence of its 


inhabitants. Such perſons are only ſeen here, as 
have not acquired eſtates ſufficient to enable them to 
remove elſewhere, and ſpend their days in indolence 
and pleaſure, A taſte, which predominates in the 


empire, induces the moſt opulent to reſide at Lima. 


Tris capital of Peru, ſo celebrated in all parts of 
the world, is ſituated at two leagues from the ſea, 
in a delicious plain, at about an equal diſtance from 
the equator and the ſouthern tropic, to unite as it 
were all the riches and delights of South America. 


The proſpect from it on one fide extends over a tran- 


quil ocean, on the other it commands a diſtance of 
thirty leagues as far as the Cordeleras. The ſoil of 
its territory is nothing but a heap of flints, which. 
the ſea has undoubtedly in a ſeries of ages piled: to- 
gether, but they are covered with earth a foot below. 
the ſurface, which the ſpring waters, that are every 
where found on digging, have brought from the 
mountains. It is in vain that the Spaniards would 
attribute the origin of theſe waters to their being fl-. 
trated from the ſea ; the theory of the globe and. its. 
natural conſtruction teſtify againſt the validity of this 
opinion, which all experiments beſides confirm to be 


falſe. 


SUGAR canes, incredible multitudes of olives,. 


ſome vines, artificial meads, paſtures full of ſalt, 


which give mutton an exquiſite taſte, ſmall grain, ap- 


propriated 
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BOOK propriated to the feeding of fowls, fruit-trees of eve: 


VII. 


kind, and certain other plantations, cover the ſurface 
of theſe fortunate plains. A ſea replete with fiſh con- 
tributes its ſtores to render proviſions plentiful at a 


moderate price. Crops of wheat and barley added to 


this reſource ; but an earthquake, happening about a 
centufy ago, cated fuch a revolution, that the ſeeds 
rotted without ſprouting. After forty years of ſteri- 
lity, the huſbandman, ſeeing the ſoil improved, was 


diſpoſed to reſume his former occupations. Chili, 


which had an excluſive privilege of furniſhing Lima 
with proviſions,. oppoſed the cultivation of its terri- 
tory ;/ and the capital of Spain did not allow that of 
Peru Jo ſupport itſelf 5 by its own praduQions 
till 1750. | 

Lita, founded more than two centuries ago, and 
built þy the deſtroyers of Peru, has been deſtroyed at 
different times by eleven earthquakes, The twelfth, 
which happened on the 28th of October 1746, in 
three minutes time ingulphed the town, its harbour 
of Callao, all the veſſels belonging to the coaſt, with 
fifteen hundred millions (65, 525, O00l.) as it is re- 
ported, of ſilver, either coined, worked, or in ingots. 
'Thoſe who had for a long time been funk as it were 
into 4 ſtate of lethargy, have been awakened by this 
violent concuffion, A new ſpirit of activity and emu- 


lation has been productive of labour and induſtry. 


Lima, though leſs wealthy, is at preſent more agree- 
able than in 1682, when its gates preſented to the 
view of the duke of e on his entering, ſtreets 
paved with ſilyer. | 
Tnksk ftreets now are only Fear with neat 
houſes and public buildings which diſplay ſkill and 
taſte. The water of the river, which waſhes its walls, 
has "been confined in proper channels, and diſtributed 
for the convenience of the citizens, the ornament of 
gardens, and the fertility of the fields. 


Bor 
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Bur the walls of the city are defective from the B O 


very ſolidity of their foundations. At the diſtance 
of a few leagues from Lima we ſee ſome houſes, for- 
merly built, 'that were but juſt placed as it were on 
the ſurface of the earth, without any cement ; which, 
however, have reſiſted thoſe aſſaults and conveilfichs 
that have overturned the deep-laid edifices of the 
Spaniards. The natives of the country, when they 
ſaw the foundations dug, and built with mortar, ſaid 
that their tyrants were digging graves for themſelves. 
Perhaps it was ſome conſolation to the wretchedneſs 
of the conquered, to foreſee that the earth itſelf would 
take its revenge of its depopulators ; but in this re- 
ſpe& two centuries of chaſtiſement have not reform- 
ed them. The pleaſure of having commodious 
houſes, or the vanity of raiſing ſpacious ones, till 
triumphs over the danger of _ being rann to 
pieces. 
Tux ſcourges of nature, which gave occaſion to 
the introduction of the arts into Lima, have produced 
no happy revolution in the manners of its inhabit- 
ants. Superſtition, which reigns throughout the 
whole extent of the Spaniſh dominions, at Peru has 
two ſcepters at its command; one of gold, for the 
uſurping and triumphant nation ; the other of iron, 
for the enſlaved and pillaged inhabitants. The ſca- 
pulary and the roſary are all the tokens of religion 
which the monks require of the Spaniards. It is on 
the form and colour of theſe kinds of taliſmans that 
the populace and the grandees found the proſperity 
of their undertakings, the ſucceſs of their amorous 
intrigues, and the hopes of their ſalvation. The re- 
ligious habit aſſumed in the laſt moments, conſti- 
tutes the ſecurity of opulent people who have lived 
ill ;- they are convinced, that when wrapped in this 
cloathing, warns 1 is ſo formidable to the devil, he 
"wall 
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they can no longer enjoy; and families are diſap- 
pointed of an inheritance, whether acquired by ho- 
neſty/ or fraud, by legacies which ſerve to enrich men 
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will not dare to deſcend into their graves, and ſeize 
upon their ſouls. If their aſhes repoſe near the al- 
tar, they hope to partake of the ſacrifices and prayers 
of the prieſts, much more than the poor and the ſlaves. 


Influenced by ſuch fatal prejudices, what enormities 


will they not commit to acquire riches, which ſecure 
their) happineſs in this world, and in the next? The 
vanity of immortalizing their name, and the promiſe 
of eternal lite, ſecure to the monks a fortune, which 


who have diſcovered the ſecret of eſcaping poverty by 
devoting themſelves to it. Thus it is that the order 


of ſentiments, ideas, and things, is ſubverted ; and. 


the children of opulent parents are condemned to 
miſery by the pious rapaciouſneſs of a number of vo- 
luntary mendicants. The French, Dutch, and Eng- 
liſh, {loſe their national prejudices by travelling; the 
Spaniard carries his along with him throughout the 
whole univerſe; and ſuch is the madneſs of bequeath- 
ing legacies to the church, that the ground of all the 
houſes of Peru belongs to the prieſthood, or depends 


on them with regard to rent. The inſtitution of 


Monkiſh orders has done at Peru what the law of the 


Vacuf will do, ſooner or later, at Conſtantinople. 


Here; the people bequeath their fortunes to a minaret, 


in order to ſecure it to their heirs; there they de- 
prive/ an heir of it, by leaving it to a monaſtery from 


the dread of being damned. The means are a little 
diffetent, but in the epd the effect is the ſame. In 
both / countries the church is the gulph, in which 


all the riches are abſorbed ; and theſe Caſtilians, who 
were, heretofore ſo formidable, ſhrink before ſuper- 


ſtition, as Aſiatic ſlaves do in the preſence of their 
deſpot. 


1 


Ir 
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Ir we were to judge of the Creoles from theſe ex- 


travagancies, we ſhould be tempted to believe them 


to be totally ſtupid ; but we ſhould be miſtaken, The 
inhabitants of the valleys have ſome degree of pene- 
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tration, and thoſe of the mountains are not deſtitute 


of it. Both deem themſelves very much ſuperior to 
the Spaniſh Europeans, whom they CONE as caval- 
hos, that is to ſay, brutes. 

THrxy poſſeſs more underſtanding dice courage. 
All theſe people, though diſſatisfied with govern- 
ment, are alike ſubmiſſive to it. Men every where 
forget their numbers and their ſtrength. There, even 
the very name of royal officers is formidable ; and 
four ſoldiers, diſpatched by the viceroy, make whole 
towns tremble at the diſtance of four hundred leagues 
from the capital. 

Tunis timidity in a Peruvian is the cauſe or the 
effect of his effeminacy. He lives among courtezans, 
or amuſes himſelf at home in drinking the herb of 
Paraguay. He is afraid to diminiſh the joys of love 
by confining it within legitimate bonds. The ma- 
jority of the inhabitants marry behind the church, 
that is their expreſſion, which ſignifies living in a 
ſtate of concubinage. If the children who iſſue from 
this commerce are acknowledged by their parents, 
they inherit, and their birth incurs no ſtain. The 
biſhops anathematize every year, at Eaſter, thoſe per- 
ſons who are united in theſe illicit bonds. But 


what power have theſe vain terrors againſt the im- 


pulſe of amorous defires, which are ſanctified by cuſ- 
tom, againſt the toleration or example of eccleſiaſtics 
of the ſecond order, and againſt the climate, which 


is continually contending, and at laſt proves victo- 


rious over all the .civil and religious laws that op- 
poſe | its influence ? 


Tur 
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ISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


THe charms of the Peruvian women are ſuperior 
to the terror which the ſpiritual arms of Rome in- 
ſpite. The majority of them, eſpecially the women 
of Lima, have eyes ſparkling with vivacity, à fair 


ſkin, a complexion that is delicate, animated, full of 


ſprightlineſs and life, and a ſlender and well-formed 
ſhape, which is extremely alluring. But that which 
has a greater effe& on the men, is the ſmallneſs of a 
pretty foot, which in their infancy is faſhioned to this 
diminutiveneſs by ſtrait ſhoes. They turn away from 
the large feet of the Spaniſh women, to admire thoſe 
of a Peruvian, who, to the artifice of generally con- 
cealing them, adds the happy addreſs of ſametimes 


letting them be ſeen. 


To theſe very ſmall feet we may add long treſſes, 
which might ſerve as a veil to modeſty, on account 
of /their thickneſs and colour, and their natural diſ- 
poſition to grow long. The women of Lima dreſs 
ſome of their hair very high on their heads, and 
the/ reſt they ſuffer to fall on their ſhoulders in the 
form of ringlets, without buckling or curling it. 
They are ſo jealous of preſerving it in its own natu- 
ral / beauty, that they do not put the leaſt additional 
ornament to it. Pearls and diamonds are reſerved 


for ear- rings, for large necklaces, for bracelets, for 


rings, and for a plate of gold ſuſpended on the cen- 
ter pf the boſom by a ribband which goes round the 
body. A woman even who has no titles, and is not 
ennbbled, ſeldom goes out full-drefſed, but ſhe diſ- 
plays in jewels from the value of an hundred to an 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres (on an average about 


5,5001.): yet it is the faſhion to affect an indiffer- 


ence for theſe trifles. It is neceſſary that a woman 
ſhoyld loſe, or let fall ſome of them without taking 
notice of it, that ſhe ſhould always have ſome jewel 


to replace or to add, 


4 
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Bur what ſeduces the eyes, and raiſes the greateſt 
emotion, is a dreſs which leaves the boſom and the 
ſhoulders bare, and only deſcends to half-way the leg. 
From thence to the ancle falls a lace, through which 
are ſeen the ends of garters embroidered with gold or 
ſilver, and ornamented with pearls. The linen, the 
petticoat, the habit, all is loaded with the fineſt lace. 
A woman ſeldom appears in public without being at- 
tended by three or four ſlaves, moſt of them mulatto 


women, in liveries as the men are, and adorned with 


lace as their miſtreſſes. : 

THESE ladies are fond of perfumes. They are ne- 
ver without amber; they ſcent their linen and their 
cloaths with it, and even their noſegays, & if there 
were ſomething wanting to the natural perfume of 
flowers. The amber is undoubtedly an additional 
allurement to the men, and the flowers impart a new 
attraction to the women. With theſe they. adorn 
their ſleeves, and ſometimes their hair, like ſhep- 
herdeſſes. In the great ſquare of Lima, where there 
are every day ſold flowers to the amount of ſixteen or 
twenty thouſand livres (near 800]. on an average), 
ladies are ſeen in gilt calaſhes, purchaſing what is 


moſt rare without regard to the price; and men in 


crowds, adoring and contemplating what nature has 
formed moſt charming to embelliſh and OI the 
dream of life. 

WHERE can theſe delights be enjoyed + more ds 
at Peru? It is the proper province of the women to 
feel and communicate them. Among other pleaſures 
the women of Lima love muſic, of which they are 
extravagantly fond. Nothing is heard on every ſide 
but ſinging, and concerts of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic. They have frequent balls; They dance here 
with ſurpriſing lightneſs ; but they neglect the graces 
of the arms, to attend to the agility of the feet, and 


eſpe- 
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B 8 I K eſpecially to the infleQions of the body; which are 


: ages of the true emotions of voluptuouſneſs, as the 
preſſion of the countenance is the true aecompani- 
ment of dancing. As the arms conſpire to give grace 
to the attitude, ſo the ideas of pleaſure are ſtill more 
ſtrongly expreſſed by the body. In countries where 
theſe ſenſations are moſt lively, dancing wall agitate 
the feet and the body more than the arms. 

$UCH are the pleaſures which the women taſte and 
diffuſe at Lima. Among many expedients to height- 
en/and preſerve their charms, they have a cuſtom 
which it were to be wiſhed that they would: conſent 
to abandon, which is the uſe of limpion. This name 
is given to ſmall rolls of tobacco, four inches long 


and nine lines in diameter, wrapped in the whiteſt 
thread, from which the tobacco is drawn out as it is 


uſed. The ladies only put the end of the limpion to 
ir mouth, and chew it for a moment. - 
I Hs maſtication is particularly uſed in public 


aſſemblies, where women receive company. Here is 


a drawing-room, along-one ſide of which runs an al- 
coye half a foot high, and five or ſix feet broad; it is 
hefe that, careleſly ſeated, and with croſſed legs on 
carpets and ſuperb cuſhions, they paſs whole days 
without changing their poſture even to eat; they uſe 
little tables, placed before them, for any work with 
which they chooſe to amuſe themſelves: I he men 


whom they admit in their converſation ſit in elbow 
chairs, unleſs their adorers, from greater intimacyy 
are permitted to deſcend in the alcoye, which is, as 
it were, the ſanctuary of worſhip and of the idol. 


Yet theſe goddeſſes love rather to be affable than 
haughty ; and, baniſhing ceremony, they play on the 


harp and guittar, and ns and en ww er are 
delifed. 


Fnen 
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Tnkix huſbands are not the perſons who are the B 0.0K 
chief objects of their complaiſance. As the greateſt 3 


part of the moſt conſiderable citizens of Lima are 
devoted to their courtezans, the great heireſſes are 
reſerved for Europeans, who come over into America. 
The advantage which theſe have of making the for- 
tunes of their huſbands, naturally prompts them to 
exert an authority over them: but let them only have 
the ſway of which they are ſo jealous, and they will 
prove conſtantly faithful. So cloſely is virtue con- 
nected with a certain degree of pride! | 


THE manners of the Meſtees, and of the free | 


Mulattoes, who compoſe the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants of Lima, and who are employed in the arts, 


hardly differ from the manners of the Spaniards. 


The habit they have contracted of ſleeping after din- 
der, and repoſing one part of the day, makes them 
ſet a greater price upon their labour than they ought. 
The time they devote to labour muſt procure. them 
the conveniences as well as the luxuries of life, which 
in general they carry to great exceſs. Their wives, 
in particular, value themſelves on the magnificence of 
their furniture and dreſs. They never go out but in 
carriages, and imitate the ladies of the firſt rank, even 
with regard to their ſhoes. They habituate thomialves 
to preſs their feet very tight, in order to hide their na- 
tural ſize, which is ſeldom corrected by this manage- 

ment. But though they carry their imitation ſo far as 
to form companies and aſſemblies as they do, yet they 


never attain a perfect reſemblance to them. Their 


huſbands are ſtill further removed from the polite 
manners of the European Spaniard. or the Creole, 
though there is but little real merit or genius required 
to copy them. They are rude, haughty, and trouble- 
fome 5 but theſe faults, which are irkſome in ſociety, 
are ſcarce ever carried to ſuch exceſſes or violences as 
to diſturb the public order. 
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HE whole commerce'of Lima is in the hands of 
the /Spaniards, the number of whom is from fifteen 
to ſixteen thouſand. The capitals they employ in 
trade are immenſe. There are not, in reality, more 
than ten or twelve houſes whoſe capitals exceed two 
millions (87,500l. ) but thoſe of one million (43,7 50l.) 
are very common, and of five hundred thouſand livres 
| (21 8751.) ſtill more ſo. The defire of enjoying their 
riches, the vanity of making an appearance, the paſ- 
ſion) of ornamenting churches, prevent the fortunes 
of the Creoles from advancing to ſuch a degree as the 
nature of things would admit. The European Spa- 
niayds, who are ſolely occupied in purſuing the plan 

of returning to their country, ſhew that with induſt 
and œconomy people may very ſoon enrich them- 
ſelves. Merchants, who are in want of aſſiſtance, 
are ſure to find it in the poſterity of the conquerors 
of Peru. If ſome of theſe diſtinguiſhed families have 
perpetuated their fplendour by entailing their eſtates 
upon their eldeſt ſons, and by the revenues alone of 
their eſtates, the greateſt part have only ſ upported it 
dy aking part in commercial tranfactions. A ſpe- 
cies of induſtry which is fo honourable to human 
nature, whoſe underſtanding, power, and activity it 
enlarges, has never been deemed to derogate from 
their nobility; and, in this point alone, they have 
abandoned the falſe and romantic ideas of their an- 
| ceſthrs. Theſe means, joined to the immenſe depo- 
fits which come from the inland countries, have ren- 
dere Lima the center of all the tranſactions which 
the provinces of Peru are continually carrying on, ei- 
- among themſelves, or wel Mexico and n 
73th the mother- country. 

In ſtraits of Magellan jad hs: dnt open 
way o form this laſt connection. The length of the 
pa ge, the terror inſpired by my # and almoſt 
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unknown ſeas, the fear of exciting the ambition of B 2 4 
other nations, the impoſſibility of finding an aſylum m 


in caſe of unfortunate aceidents, and other conſi- 
derations, perhaps, turned the . views towards 
Panama. 

Tuis town, which had been the gate through which 
an entrance had been gained into Peru, had riſen to 
great proſperity, when in 1670 it was' pillaged and 
burnt by pirates. It was rebuilt on a more advan- 
tageous ſpot, at the diſtance of four or five miles 
from the firſt. Its harbour, called- Perico, is very 
fecure. It is formed by an archipelago conſiſting of 
forty-eight ſmall iſlands, and is Ns AN of contain- 
ng the largeſt fleets. | 


Tus place, a little while after it was founded, 


eben, the capital of the kingdom of Terra Firma. 


Some hopes were at firſt entertained from the three 


provinces of Panama, Darien, and Veragua; which 


compoſed it ; but this proſperity vaniſned inſtantane- 


ouſly. The ſavages of Darien recovered their inde- 
pendence; and the mines of the two other provinces 
were found to be neither ſufficiently abundant, not 
of an alloy good enough, to make it worth while to 
work them. Five or ſix ſmall boroughs, in which 


are ſeen ſome Europeans quite naked, and a very ſmall 


number of Indians, who have come to reſide there, 
form the vrhole of this ſtate, which the Spaniards are 
not aſhamed of honouring with the great name of 
kingdom. It is in general barren and unwholeſome, 
om contributes nothing to trade but pearlss. 
Tus pearl fiſhery is carried on in the- iſlands of 


ahe gulph. The greateſt part of the inhabitants em- 
ploy ſuch of their negroes in it as are good ſwimmers. 
Theſe ſlaves plunge and replutige in the ſea in Tearch | 


of pearls, till this exerciſe: _ e g their 
or theiriſpir it:: BITE 4 8s 
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E ERY negro is obliged to deliver a certain num 


ber e oyſters. Thoſe in which there are.no pearls, | 


or in which the pearl is not entirely formed, are not 
reckoned. What he is able to find beyond the ſtipu- 
lated obligation is conſidered as his indiſputable pro- 
perty : he may ſell. it to whom he pleaſes; but com- 

monly he cedes it to his maſter at a moderate price. 


Sa monſters, which abound more about the 
_ iſlands. where pearls are found than on the neigh- 


bouring coaſts, render this fiſhing dangerous. Some, 
of theſe devaur the diyers in an inſtant. The manta 
fiſh, which derives its name from its figure, ſur- 
rounds them, rolls them under its hody, and ſuffo- 
cate them. In order to defend par? againlt 


+ 7 


the: [2 oment be perceives any Fel theſe voracious fiſh, 
he attacks them with precaution, wounds them, and 
drives them away. ;Notwithſtanding this, there are 
always ſome fiſhermen TY and. A | ans number 
crippled. | 

In + jy Panama are . of a very 155 
water. Some of them are even remarkable for their 
ſige and figure: theſe were formerly fold in Europe. 
Sincę art has imitated them, and the paſſion for dia- 
monds has entirely ſuperſeded or prodigiouſly dimi- 
— { the uſe of them, they have found a new mart, 
more advantagedus than the firſt. They are nen 
to Peru, where they ate in great eſtimation. In 
Inis branch of trade has, — Sf infinitely leſs 
contributed to give reputation to Panama, than the 
advantage which it harh dong enjoyed of being the 
mart of all the productions of the country of the Incas, 


, o - + 


chat ate deſtined for: the old world. Theſe riches, 


arhich are brought hitherby a ſmall fleet, were carried, 
om on mules, others by. the river Chagre, to Porto 
Bellp, LO is ſituated on the northern coaſt. of 'the 
i W ſeparates the two ſeas. 
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Pacman the ſituation of this town was ſurveyed 
and approved by Columbus in 1502, it was not built 
till 1584, from the ruins of Nombre de Dios. It is 
di ſpoſed. in the form of a creſcent, on the declivity of 
a mountain which ſurrounds the harbour. This ce- 
lebrated harbour, which was formerly very well de- 
fended by forts which Admiral Vernon deſtroyed in 
1740, ſeems: to afford an entrance ſix hundred toiſes 
broad; but it is ſo ſtraitened by rocks that are near 
the eee the water, that it is reduced to a ve 
narrow canal. Veſſels can only be towed into it, 
becauſe they always experience either contrary wad 
or a great calm. Here they enjoy perfect ſecurity,” - 

Tux intemperature of the climate of Porto Belle 
js fo notorious; that it has been named the grave of 
the Spaniards. More than once the galleons have been 
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left here, becauſe they had loſt in this place the great- 


eſt part of their crew. The Engliſh, who blockaded 
it in 1726, would not have been able to have f teturn- 
ed to Jamaica; if they had waited ſome days longer. 
The inhabitants themſelves do not live long and have 
all a weak conſtitution. It is rather a diſgrace to be 
obliged to reſide here. Some negroęs and mulattoes 
only are to be met with, with a ſmall number of 
white people, fixed by the poſts that the government 
intruſts them with. The garriſon itſelf, thought on- 
1y conſiſting of an hundred and fifty men, does not 
continue here more than three months at one time. 
Till the beginning of the preſent century no woman 
durſt lie- in here: ſhe would have deemed it devoting 
both her children and herſelf to certain death.” It is 
an eſtabliſhed opinion, that the domeſtic animals 'of 
Europe, which have : prodigiouſly multiplied in all 
the parts of the new world, loſe their fruitfulneſs on 
coming to Porto Bello 3- and if we may judge by 
the few that now. are there, notwithſtanding the 
Z2 : abund- 
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BOOK abundance of paſtures, we: might be induced to be- 
lieve that this opinion is not ill founded. The 


plants that are tranſplanted into this fatal region, 
whete the heat, moiſture, and the vapours, are ex- 
ceſſiße and continual, have never proſpered. It would 
take / up too much time to recount all the evils expe- 
ricnged here; it would be difficult to aſſign the cauſes 
of them, and, e, ene to en, out en 
reme dy. ; 20309 -.< 810 
Trzst inconveniencies —— 8 Belle 
from becoming at firſt the center of the richeſt com- 
merge that ever exiſted. While the riches of the 
new world arrived there, to be exchanged for the 
prod luctions of the old, the veſſels that ſailed from 
Spain, known by the name of galleons, came hither, 
tad with all the articles of neceſſity, convenience, . 
and duxury, which could rempt 285 ee of an 
Wings: 42 75 8 
Taz. deputies. FA une ung this commerce on 
both, ides regulated on board the admiral's ſhip! the 
price of goods, under:the inſpection of the commander 
of the ſquadron and the preſident of Panama. The 
eſtimate, was not adjuſted. by the intrinſic: value of 
ach -artigle, but by its ſcarcity or plenty. The 
ability af the agents conſiſted i in forming their com- 
binations ſo judiciouſly; that the cargo imported from 
Eurppe ſhould abſorb all the treaſures! that were come 
from Peru. It was regarded as a bad market, when 
there were found goods neglected for want of money, 
or money not laid out fox want of goods. In this 
caſe only, the Spaniſh; merchants were allowed to g⁰ 
7 and affic in the South Seas, and the Peruvian mer- 
chants were permitted to make Wee Mu e the mo- 
her country for their nurchaſes. 
As ſoon as the prices were ſettled, a waffe com- 
Inens ed. This was abet tedious nor difficult; it 
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was carried on with the utmoſt frankneſs. Ex- 
changes were made with ſo much honeſty, that 
they never opened their cheſts of piaſtres, nor proved 
the contents of their bales. This reciprocal confi- 
dence was never deceived. There were found more 
than once ſacks of gold mixed among ſacks of ſil ver, 
and articles which were not entered on the invoice. 
All was exactly reſtored before the departure of the 
galleons, or on their return. There only happened 
in 1654 an event which might have interrupted this 
confidence. It was found in Europe, that all the 
piaſtres, that were received at the laſt fair, had a 
fifth of alloy. The loſs was borne by the Spaniſh 
merchants; but, as the treaſurer of the mint at 
Lima was known to be the author of this fraud, the 
reputation of the Peruvian merchants incurred no 
: diſgrace. | | | [ Pt £93 1248 
Tux fair, the duration of which, on account of 
the noxious qualities of the air, was limited to forty 
days, was regularly held. It is clear from the acts 
of 1595, that the galleons muſt have been diſpatched 
for Europe every year, or at the lateſt every eighteen 
months; and the twelve fleets that ſailed from the 
fourth of Auguſt 1628, to the third of June 1645; 
prove that this rule was ſtrictly obſerved. They re- 
turned at the end of eleven, ten, and ſometimes even 
eight months, with an hundred millions (4, 375, Oool.) 
and more, in gold, ſilver, and goode. 
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Tais proſperity continued without interruption to 


of Jamaica, a conſiderable contraband trade 'took 
place, which till that time had been trifling. The 


ſacking of Panama in 1670, by John Morgan che 
Engliſh pirate, was attended with ſtill more fatal 


conſequences. Peru, which ſent thither its ſtock 
before-hand, now no longer tranſmitted it till after 
5 f e the 
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the arrival of the galleons at Carthageni. Delays; 
uncęrtainty, diſtruſt, were the conſequences of this 
change. The fairs were not much frequented, and 
ſmuggling increaſed. | 

- SPAIN was threatened with a much greater evil. 
The Scots in 1690 landed twelve hundred men in the 
gulph of Darien. Their deſign was, to gain the 
confidence of the ſavages, whom the Caſtilians had 


not been able to ſubdue, to arm them againſt a nation 


which they deteſted, to form a ſettlement on their ter- 
ritory,'to break off the communication of Carthagena 
wit h/ Porto-Bello, to intercept the galleons, and to 

e their forces with thoſe of Jamaica, in order to 
= ire a deciſive n. in chis part of the new 
world. 

Frs plan, which had nothing chimerical in it, 
diſpleaſed Louis XIV. who offered to the court of 
Madrid a fleet to fruſtrate the deſign: it diſpleaſed 
the E utch, who had reaſon to be afraid that this new 
company would one day divide with them the ſmug- 
gling trade, which they monopolized in thefe lati- 
tudes: it was alſodiſagreeable to Spain, which threat- 
ened to confiſcate the effects of the ſubjects of Great 


Bri ain, who traded in her domigjons: It was more 


p3 | culzrly alarming to the Engliſh; who foreſaw, 
that their coloniſts would abandon their old plantati- 
ons) to go and reſide on a territory teeming with gold; 
andlthat Scotland, growing rich, would emerge from 
that kind of dependence to which its poverty had hi- 
therto· reduced it. This violent and univerſal oppo- 
ſition determined King William to-revoke à permiſ= 
Gor which: his favourites had extorted from him, He 
moręover prohibited all his colonies in the new world 
frorh furniſhing either arms, proviſions, or ammuni- 
tion, to a riſing fettlemerit, whoſe ruin . would inſure 


way ublic tranquillity. Thus Was ſtifled i in its infancy 


4 
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e event. The der 88 of a ATI France 
to the throne of Charles V. kindled a general war; 
and, at the commencement of the firſt hoſtilities, the 
galleons were burnt in the port of Vigo; where the 
impoſſibility of gaining Cadiz had forced them to take 
ſhelter. The communication of Spain with Porto- 
Bello was then totally interrupted ; and the South 
Sea had more than ever direct and regular connecti- 
ons with foreign F 5 

Tn peace of Utrecht, which ſeemed to promiſe 
a termination of theſe troubles, only ſerved to increaſe 
them. Philip V. who was forced to ſubmit, was com- 
pelled to withdraw the treaty of Aſſiento from the French; 
who being unſucceſsſul in the whole courſe of the war, 
and at that time little acquainted with maritime com- 
merce, had enjoyed this privilege from 1702, with- 
out deriving any conſiderable benefit from ts. The 
French were ſugceeded by the Engliſh. * _ . | 

THe South Sea company, which enjoyed an exclu- 
five privilege, was to daun four thouſand eight hun- 
dred Africans, and to pay the king of Spain 160 livres 
(71.) a head for every negro. It was obliged to give 
only half for thoſe it ſhould import above this num- 
ber during the twenty-five firſt years of the ſtipula- 
tion. In the five laſt it was prohibited to import be- 
yond what was ſpecified i — the contract. 

Ir was permitted to from Europe, on board 
veſſels of an hundred and dt tons burthen, in the 
north ſea, cloaths, medicines, proviſions, and equi 

ment for its ſlaves, factors, and ſhips. It could { ell 
all theſe goods to 8 paniſh veſſels, who might have « be- 
caſion for them to return, _ 
O account of the diſtance, the company was au- 
thorized to build houſes on the river of Plata, to 
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form lands in the neighbourhood of its factories, and 

get them cultivated by negroes or natives; that is to 
f. y, by means of this mart to engroſs the hel com- 
merce of Chili and Paraguay. 

TRE company had not leſs freedom with mou to 
the South Sea. It was permitted to freight at Pana- 
ma, and in all the other ports on this coaſt, veſſels 
of four hundred tons burthen, in order to convey its 
negroes to all the coaſts of Peru, to equip them as it 
p eaſed, to nominate the commanders, of them, to 
bring | back the produce of its ſales in proviſions, in 
gold, or in filver, without beirig ſubje& to any 
duty of import or export. It might ſend to Porto 
Bello, and convey from thence to Panama, every 
thing that was neceſſary for the fitting out of the 
ſhips it ſhould diſpatch. FE 

THoucn theſe conceſſions muſt have been very 
difagreeable to Spain, the Engliſh knew how to avail 
* ſelves of their ſuperiority, and compelled her to 

Fill more painful ſubmiſſion. They obtained the 

5 miſſion of ſending every year a veſſel laden with 
merchandize to the fair of Porto Bello. It always 
arrived with a thouſand tons burthen, inſtead of five 
hundred which it was allowed to carry. It was nei- 
ther furniſhed with water, nor proviſions. Four or 
five veſſels, which followed it, ſupplied its wants; 
and frequently ſubſtituted goods in the place of ſuch 
as had been ſold. The galleons, ruined by this com- 
pet tion, were alſo greatly detrimented by every ar- 
ticle that the Engliſh poured into their ports where 
they carried negroes. At laſt, after the expedition 
of 737» it was impoſlible to ſupport this com- 
merce any longer, and a ſtop was put to thoſe fa- 
mous fairs envied by all nations, though they might 
be tegarded as the common treaſure of all people, 
From this 1 Panama, and Porto Bello have 
hs # aſto- 
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aſtoniſhingly declined. Theſe two towns now on- RB O 0 K 
ly ſerve as a paſſage to the negroes that are car- vit. 
ried into the South Sea, and for. ſome other incon- 
ſiderable branches of a decaying traffic. Affairs of 
greater importance have been turned into another 
channel. 

IT is well known, that Magellan in 1520 diſco- 
vered the famous ſtrait that bears his name, and which 
ſeparates the extremity of South America from Terra. 
del Fuego. This ſtrait is computed to be near an 
hundred and ten leagues long, and in ſome places 
leſs than a league broad. Though it was for a lon 
time the only paſſage known into the South Sea, the 
dangers incurred there cauſed it almoſt to be forgot- 

ten. The boldneſs of Drake, the celebrated navi- 
gator, who ſailed by this track to ravage the coaſts of 
Peru, determined the Spaniards in 1582 to form at 

the ſtraits of Magellan a ſettlement, deſtined to be- 
come the key of this part of the new world. This 
new colony periſhed almoſt entirely for want of pro- 
viſions. Three years after, Fernando Gomez only 
was left there, who was brought back into Europe 
by the Engliſh pirate Thomas Cayendiſh. 

Tux loſs of this colony was not ſo great an evil 
as it was apprehended to be. The ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan ſoon ceaſed to be the road of thoſe pirates, 
who were urged by their mercenary views to viſit 
theſe remote regions. Some bold navigators having 
doubled Cape Horn, this became afterwards the 
road which the enemies of Spain followed, who de- 
ſigned to paſs into the South Sea. It was ſtill more 
frequented by French veſſels, during the war which 
cauſed ſuch confuſion in Europe at the beginning of 
the preſent century. The impoſſibility which Phi- 
lip V. experienced to furniſh his colonies. himſelf 
with proviſions, emboldened the ſubjects of his 


grand- 
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BOOK grandfather to go to Peru. The want of every 
ching, which the inhabitants then experienced, 
| ade the French to be received with joy; and at 
ſt they got a profit of eight hundred per cent. 
heſe enormous advantages were not continued. The 
competition at laſt was ſo conſiderable, the goods 
fell into ſuch diſrepute, that it was impoſſible to ſell 
lem ; and ſeveral privateers burnt them, that they 
jight not be obliged to carry them back into their 
country. The equilibrium was not long in re-eſta- 
bliſhing itſelf ; and theſe foreign traders made ad- 
antages that were conſiderable, when the court of 
Madrid in 1718 took effectual meaſures to remove 
em from theſe TRI, which they had but too 
long frequented. | 

Ar this time the en to the South Sea by 
Cape Horn were diſcontinued. The Spaniards them- 
Ives reſumed them in 1740 with tolerable advan- 
age. They flattered themſelves, that, at the expi- 
ration of the treaty of Aſſiento, that of Peru would 
reſume its former activity. They muſt have been 
yndeceived ſince that time. The colony has not 
urniſhed a greater quantity of bark, of the wool of 
the vicuna, and cocoa, than before; and the mines 
proved to be ſo conſiderably diminiſhed, that the an- 
jual returns in gold and ſilver did not exceed ſeven- 
een millions (near 744, oool.) There was no part 
ven of this ſum for government; becauſe, though 
the ſame duties are eſtabliſhed at Peru as in Mexico 
nd all the other ſettlements, the expences of admi- 

iſtration have ſwallowed up the whole. 5 
Genera! AFFAIRS were not conducted with more know- 
| 47 e ledge, probity, and œeonomy, in the vice-royalty 
da, which of New Grenada, which was ſeparated from that 
1 of Peru. This new dominion, which was formed 
Peru. in 1718, extends along the South Sea from Panama 
1 | to 
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into land, that it comprehends an immenſe territory. 
TE numerous provinces, that compoſe this great 
government, are covered with immenſe foreſts, ſepa- 
rated by high mountains, and abounding with uncul- 
tivated lands. Theſe vaſt regions have not been en- 
tirely ſubdued, Here ſavages are to be met with in 
all parts, who have no other paſſion but that of ſur- 
priſing and maſſacring the Spaniards. Such even of 
the Indians, who have been forced to ſubmit to the 
yoke, have vowed an implacable hatred againſt their 
tyrants. Their. firſt concern is, to perpetuate this 
animoſity in their family. They inceffantly call to 
their children's remembrance the calamities which 
marked the firſt arrival of the deftroyers of the new 
world, and that ſanguinary ſpirit which hath never 
ceaſed to animate their ſucceſſors. | os 
Arx the time of the conqueſt, this country was in- 
habited by an infinite number of nations that were 
not populous, the greateſt part of whom led a wan- 
dering life, and were moſt of them ferocious and in- 
dolent. The men here were more active, the women 
more beautiful and fair, than in the neighbouring 
climates. The country being at a conſiderable dif- 
tance from any of the great rivers, twenty, thirty, 
and forty leagues may ſometimes be croſſed without 
meeting with a hut. Since the time of the invaſion, 
this ſcanty population hath ſcarce ſuffered any dimi- 
nution ; becauſe there has been no deſtructive labour 
carried on there, and that the ſubjected people have 
not been condemned to work in the mines. It is ſel- 
dom that any thing is exacted from them beſides the 
tribute -impoſed. Some pay this with proviſions ; 
6thers with gold, which they find in the torrents or 
rivers, There are others who filfil this kind of ob- 
| ligation 
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to the gulph of Guayaquil; along the north ſea from B % 
Mexico to the river Oroonoo; and runs ſo far bac 
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BOOK gation from the profits they make on certain Euro- 
VII. 


——» Pecan, goods, which they ſell to the Indians who r 
| not yet been ſubdued, 


Remarks THE country of Quito, which hath been incorpo- 
nt be of Tated with what is called the new kingdom, is the 
Quito. | 55 Bag and the moſt agreeable part of it. No- 
„for inſtance, can be compared to the valley 
_ between the double chain of the Cordeleras 
mountains. , | 
In the center of the 0884 zone, a0 even imme 
diately under the equator, all the beauties of ſpring 
re here inceſſantly enjoyed. The mildneſs of the 
dir, the equality of day and night, yield a thouſand 
delights in a country which. the ſun ſurrounds with 
girdle of fire. It is preferred to the climate of the 
emperate zones, where the change of the ſeaſons oc- 
one ſenſations too much oppoſite not to be incon- 
enient from that very inequality. Nature appears to 
have combined, under the line that covers ſo many 
tas and fo little land, a multitude of circumſtances 
hich conſpire to moderate the ardent heat of the 
n: theſe are the elevations of the globe in this ſum- 

it of its ſphere ; the vicinity of mountains of im- 
nenſe height and extent, and always covered with 
nows ;z and continual winds which refreſh the coun- 
y the whole year, by interrupting the force of the 
zerpendicular rays of heat. The whole univerſe would 
ot afford a more agreeable retreat than the territory 
of Quito, if ſo many advantages were not counterba- 
4 lanced by ſome inconveniences. - = 
AT one or two o'clock after noon, the time when 

e morning, which is almoſt always very fine, ends, 
the vapours begin to riſe, and the ſky i is covered with 
gloomy clouds, which are changed into ſtorms. Then 
the whole atmoſphere i is illuminated, and appears to 
: ſet on fire by lightning; and the thunder makes 


% 
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the mountains reſound with a terrible noiſe. To 


theſe may be added dreadful earthquakes, which ſome- 


times happen ; at other times rain or ſunſhine pre- 
vails without intermiſſion for fifteen days together; 
and then there is an univerſal conſternation. The 
exceſs of moiſture ſpoils what is ſown, and drought 
produces dangerous diſeaſes; s: 

Bur, excepting when theſe unhappy aobiditiy, 
which are very rare, take place, the climate of Quito 
is one of the moſt wholeſome. The air is generally 
ſo pure, that thoſe nauſeous inſects are there unknown 


which diſtreſs the greateſt part of the provinces of 


America. Though licentiouſneſs and negle& render 
venereal complaints here almoſt general, the people 
ſuffer very little from them. "Thoſe who have inhe- 


Tited this contagious diſtemper, or who have acquired 


it, grow old equally without _ 1 re Th 
convenience. | 

_ Ts fertility of the foil ue to * mildneſs of 
the climate. The moiſture and the action of the ſun 
being continual, and always ſufficient to unfold and 
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ſtrengthen the ſhoots, the agreeable picture of the 


three moſt beautiful ſeaſons of the year is continually 


_ preſented to the eye. In proportion as the graſs' wi- 
thers, freſh graſs ſprings up; and the enamel of the 


meadows is hardly paſt, but it appears afreſh; The 


trees are inceſſantly covered with green leaves, adorn- 
ed with odoriferous flowers, and always laden with 
fruit; the colour, form, and beauty of which are at 
once exhibited in all their ſeveral progreſſive ſtates 
from their firſt appearance to their maturity. The 


corn advances in the ſame progreſſion of fertility that 


is always renewing. . At one view one may behold 
the new-ſown ſeed ſpring up, ſome that is grown 


larger and. ſpiked: with ears, ſome: turning yellow, 


and ſome under the reaper's ſickle. The whole-year 


is 
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paſſed in ſowing. and reaping, within che compaſs 
ot 8 ſame field, or the ſame horizon. This conſtant 


ariety depends on the ſituation of the mountains, 
hillocks, plains, and valleys. ; 
Tunis plenty of corn, maize, ſugar, flocks, and all 
droviſions, and the low price at which the impoſſibi- 


hity of exporting them neceſſarily keeps them, has 


lunk the whole province, eſpecially the e in 
the greateſt] idleneſs and diſorder. 7 
.. QuiTo, which was conquered by the Spaniands in 
| 1534» and is built on the declivity of the famous 
mountain of Pitchincha in the Cordeleras, may have 
fifty. thouſand inhabitants, the greateſt part of whom 
e abandoned to ſhameful and habitual debauchery. 
Though ſuch manners are common in all the Spaniſh 
colonies, they have not been carried in any other ſpot 
o the ſame exceſs of corruption. Among the various 
>aflions which have there been indulged with the moſt 
licentious freedom, that of gaming has always beg 
3 deſtructive in its conſequences. 


Thnovon it is prohibited by law to carry a _ 


ard, yet the meſtees, free negroes, or flaves, are ſel- 
dom without one. Taus it is that every week, and 


almoſt every day, is marked by aſſaſſination. The 

zbuſe of thoſe. aſylums, which ſecure: impunity to 
ſuch horrid acts, is the principal cauſe of theſe diſ- 
turbances. It is to be hoped that the exceſs of 15 


evil will point out the neceſſity of a remedy. 4 


Tn mother-country: continually imputes to thi 
depravity of manners the ruin of: thoſe gold and filver 

T ines that were opened at the time of the conqueſt, 
d the neglect of thoſe that have been fince gradual- 

om diſcovered... The province, it ãs aſſerted, might 
apply to this kind of induſtry with ſo much the more 


ſucceſs, as it is better peopled with Indians and Spa- 
miards.chan any A of the new. world, and 


derives 


/ . 
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derives from itſelf prodigious plenty of excellent pro- 
viſions, which in other parts muſt be brought from 
a great diſtance, and at a very conſiderable expence. 
Then this country, formerly ſo opulent, might again 
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riſe to its former ſtate, and reſume a luſtre which 


prejudice and the turn of the place will always pre- 
vent its deriving from its own. agriculture and manu- 
factures. :. ... 

THE Spaniards | born at Quito, and thoſe that are 
ſent from Europe to take upon themſelves the govern- 
ment of it, find theſe reproaches ill founded. Their 
general opinion is, that the mines of this province 
are not ſufficiently rich to defray the charge of work - 
ing them. We cannot pretend to decide this point. 
Vet, if we only reflect on the ardour that theſe con- 
querors have always manifeſted for this ſpecies of 
riches, which, without any, labour on their part, coſt 
them nothing but the blood of thoſe who were'in poſ- 


ſeſſion of it, we may venture to conclude, chat no- 


thing but an entire impoſlibility, founded on experi- 


ence, could determine this nation to deny itſelf the 


purſuit of its natural inclinations, and reſiſt the ur- 
gent ſolicitations of the mother- country. 


THE province of Quito has endeavoured to t 1 


up the deficiency of its mines by the produce of its 


manufactures. A prodigious quantity of hats, com- 


mon cloth, light ſtuffs, and baize, is made here. 


Excluſive of its home conſumption, it exported an- 
nually for a long time to the amount of five or fix 
millions of livres (on an average about 240, o00l.) 


With this aſſiſtance it has been enabled to pay for the 


wines, brandies, and oils, that it was never allowed 
to draw from its own territory; for the dried and 


ſalted fiſh which was brought from the coaſts; for the 
ſoap which is made at Truxillo from the fat « goats, 
which have nas multiplicd there; for the 


iron 
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BOOK/ iron uſed in all its works of agriculture ; and for all 
Ju. „ thoſe articles of luxury it was ſupplied with from the 


old world. This traffic has diminiſhed more than one 
half. At all times the inhabitants of the province 
kept up the pride of dreſſing in European cloth, 
known throughout all America by the name of the 
cloth of Caſtille. This taſte is become general ſince 
the regiſter ſhips have been ſubſtituted to the galleons. 
The facility of being continually ſupplied with theſe 
ſtuffs, and of getting them at a lower price, has 
ruined the manufactures of Quito, which has been 
reduced to extreme wretchedneſss. 

THE country will never emerge from this ſtate of 
poverty by its connections with Spain, to which it 
furniſhes nothing but bark. The tree which yields 
this famous remedy i is ſeldom more than two toiſes 
and a half high; its trunk and branches are of a 
proportional thickneſs : it grows in foreſts promiſcu- 
ouſly amongſt many other plants, and is propagated 

dy ſeeds which fall to the ground of themſelves. The 
only valuable part of it is its bark, which is no other- 
wiſe prepared than by drying it. The thickeſt was 
always preferred, till ſome accurate experiments made 
in England, and frequently repeated, have ſhewn 
that the thinneſt bark was the moſt efficacious. 
Ir was long believed that the bark tree was only 
ound on the territory of Loxa, a town that was 
founded in 1546 by captain Alonſo de Mercadillo. 

That which was in the higheſt eſtimation grew two 

: eagues to the ſouth of this place on the mountain of 
Cajanuma; and it is not more than fifty years ago 

that ſome merchants endeavoured to prove by certifi- 

ates, that the bark which they fold came from this 

famous place. This medicine has lately been diſco- 

vered in the neighbourhood of Riobamba, Cuenca, 

ar d * other countries, all in the provinee of _ 
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N THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 

Tas bark was known at Rome in 1639. The Je- 
ſuits, who had brought it thither, diſtributed it gra- 
tis to the poor, and ſold it at an exorbitant price to 
the rich. The year following, John de Vega, phy- 
ſician to a vice-queen of Peru, who had experienced 
the ſalutary effects of it, eſtabliſhed it in Spain at an 
hundred crowns a pound (about 13]. ) This remedy 
ſoon acquired great reputation, which it maintained 
till the inhabitants of Loxa, not being able to ſupply 
the demands that were made on them, thought of 
mixing other barks with that which there was ſo 
much demand for. This fraud diminiſhed the confi- 
dence that had been placed in the bark, and conſe- 


quently its price. The meaſures, which the court 


of Madrid employed to remedy ſo dangerous an im- 
poſition, were not entirely ſucceſsful. ' The late diſ- 
coveries muſt have rendered this production ſo com- 
mon, that it does not e . that it will be 
adulterated any more. | 

IT is a generally received opinion, that the natives 
of the country very antiently knew the uſe of the 
bark. It is ſaid, that they infuſed it a whole day in 
water, and gave the liquor to a ſick man to drink 
without the grounds. The fear of revealing fo ſalu- 
tary a remedy to the Spaniards, their tyrants, made 
them renounce it themſelves. They had ſo thorough- 
ly loſt the remembrance of it, that they imagined it 
was uſed in Europe only for dying. Juſſieu, a French 
botaniſt, informed them of the contrary about thirty 
years ago. He taught them to diſtinguiſh the indif- 
ferent ſort of bark from the good, and from the moſt 
excellent of its kind; and accuſtomed them to have 
recourſe, as we hw, to its ſpecific virtue in inter- 
mitting fevers. 


THESE people have not paid the ſame attention to 


the advice of intelligent perſons who were deſirous of 


n Aa perſuading 
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gerſuading them to cultivate cochineal. This is 
ound, in certain countries of the province, ſmilat 
in every reſpect to the cochineal of New Spain. It is 
ployed in the manufactures of Loxa and Cuenca; to 
yhich circumftance may be afcribed the ſuperiority of 
heir ſtuffs and carpets to thoſe of Quito, where it is 
ot uſed. If the Spaniards can ever be rouzed from 
their inaCtivity to purſue; this ſpecies of induftry, 
they will open to themſelves a new branch of com- 
erce with Europe, which they may enlarge, if they 
pleaſe, by the produce of cinnamon. 

TowaRDs the eaſtern fide of the Cordeleras are 
ſituated the countries of Quixos and Macas, which 
vere ſubdued in 1559, and annexed to the province 
of Quito. There are only fome ſcattered and miſer- 
able villages there. The firſt of theſe countries was 
never of any uſe to the mother country ; and the fe- 
cond hath ceaſed to be ſo, ſince the inſurrection of 

> Indians hath occaſioned the rich mines, which 
had been opened there, to be abandoned. Both pro- 
cinnamon, which is in common uſe in Peru, 
| which might be much further extended, if proper 
attention were þ<ftowed upon the cultivation of it. 
ILL the province of Quito ſhall avail itſelf of its 
own natural advantages, the riches of New Grenada 

5 limited to the metals of Popayan and Chaco, two 


provinces that were conquered in 1536. The barren- 


neſs of theſe countries at firſt induced the Spaniards 
to form no very favourable opinion of their aequiſiti- 
on}; but ſome important diſcoveries foon ſtamped a 
v 5 on them. Gold mines were found, which are ſo 
much the more advantageous, as the working of them 

is neither expenſive, difficult, nor hazardous. f 
HE ore is ſcattered and mixed with the earth and. 
gravel : this mixture is conveyed into a large reſer- 
vo hr. where it is pounded till the lighteſt parts * 
rom 
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from the reſervoir by a pipe which ſerves to carry off 5 cy K 
the water. Then the workmen take the heavy mat- — 
ter, that is to ſay, the ſand and ore which remain at 
the bottom, and put it into wooden buckets, which 
they turn circularly with a quick and uniform mo- 
tion. They change the water; and continue to ſepa- 
rate the light matter from the heavy. At laſt there 
remains at the bottom of theſe tubs nothing but gold 
cleared of all the extraneous bodies with which it had 
been combined; It is generally found in duft, ſome- 
times in grains of different ſizes. The ſame opera- 
tion is repeated in the fecond and thitd reſervoirs, 
that are placed under the firſt to receive the light 
parts of the gold that may have been carried away 
from the firſt bafon by the running of the water. 
Some of the workmen are employed in waſhing it, 
while others dig up the ore and carry it away. The 
labour is never interrupted. 

THesE works are carried on by about eight thou- 
ſand blacks. Theſe ſlaves, who are never employed 
in mines of any depth, becauſe the cold there kills 
them, are reſerved for thoſe which are near the ſur- 
face of the earth. They may every where be employ- 
ed without endangering their life : they are preferred 
to the Indians, who have leſs capacity and ſtrength 
than they have, and eſpecially leſs of that good-will 
which gives ſtrength and capacity. It is univerſally 
the cuſtom in Popayan and Chaco, that they deliver 
every day to their maſter a certain portion of gold; 
what they ean collect above this quantity belongs to 
themſelves, as well as what they find on thoſe days 
that are conſecrated to religion and reſt, on Which 
they are the maſters of their leifure-time, on condi- 

tion that during the feſtival they maintain themſelves. 

This agreement puts the moſt laborious, the moſt 

frugal, and-the moſt happy among them i in a condi- 
A2 2 tion 
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jon of purchaſing ſooner or later their liberty. Then 
they intermix in marriage with the Spaniards ; and 
the 3g nations now form only one and the ſame 

TE wr Ts of their induftry is carried to Santa 

e of Bogota, which was built in 1 536 by Gonſalvo 
X.imenes de Queſeda i in a place where he arrived from 
> north ſea by the river of Magdalena, preciſely 
t the ſame time as Sebaſtian de Benalcazar came 
. from Popayan. Some violent conteſts immedi- 
itely aroſe concerning the boundaries between theſe 
wo conquerors, Which terminated in favour of Que- 
da. The city which he had built became the capi- 
tz © of the new kingdom of Grenada, where in pro- 
deſs of time were formed the towns of Marequitta, 
Pampeluna, Forty: and ſome others leſs con: 
derable. _ 

Tunis colony was indebted for its firſt proſperity to 
the emerald, a precious ſtone, which is tranſparent 
and of a green colour, and which has no greater de- 
> of hardneſs than the rock cryſtal. 

1 $6 countries of Europe furniſh emeralds, but | 
th J are of a very imperfect kind, and in little eſti- 
mation. 

Ir was for a lang time believed that emeralds of a 
bright green came from the Eaſt Indies, and it is on 
his account that they have been called oriental. 
This opinion has been rejected, ſince it has been 
ound impeſſible to tell the places where they were 
formed. It is now certain that Afia has never ſold 

s any of theſe jewels, except what ſhe herſelf had 

Feen from the new world. 

1 HESE beautiful emeralds belong certainly to Ame- 

24 alone. The firſt conquerors of Peru found 2 
at-quantity of them, which they broke on anvils, 
from nen they had that would not break 


it 
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if they were fine. This loſs nr = more ſenſe 5 8 0 15 K 
bly felt through the impoffibility of diſcovering — ; 
— from — the Incas had drawn ſo much 
treaſure. The mountains of New Granada at laſt 
ſupplied this deficiency ; they furniſhed a great quan- 
tity of emeralds, which were carried to Europe, from 
-whence they were diffuſed throughout the whole 
world. 

Tux Spaniſh hiſtorians ſpeak wi th enthuſi; alm of 

the emeralds and metals which this colony originally 
furniſhed. Some make the produce amount to ſums 
which would even aſtoniſh perſons who have the 
greateſt propenſity to the marvellous. Exaggeration, ee 
perhaps, has never been carried fo fat. If the fabu- 

Jous reports that were raiſed had only been approach- 

ing to the truth, the coloniſts 08 have multiplied 
in proportion to their riches, as it hath happened i in 
all the ſettlements the 6pulence of which has never 
been doubtful. This populouſneſs does not exiſt, 
and no æra can be alleged in which there were any 
remarkable emigrations. 

Lr this be as it may, thefe Wahle which are 
ſuppoſed formerly to have been ſo renowned, are fall. 

en into the greateſt obſeurity: if Santa Fè has in 
ſome degree been refcued from oblivion, it does not 
derive this advantage from its productions, which 
are reduced to à ſmall quantity of tobacco, of an in- 
different quality, that is diſpoſed of in the inland 
country; to a little corn, which ſerves to ſupply 
Carthagena with proviſion of this kind; ànd to 3 
ſmall number of emeralds,” and a little quantity of 
gold, furniſhed by the valley of Neyva. The atten- 
tion ſtill beſtowed upon it is in conſequence” of the 
happineſs it has of being the ſeat of government, the 
center of all buſineſs, and the mart of the riches of 

Popayan and Chacgi OT | 
Tatar 
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THESE riches are carried on mules for five hun- 
dred leagues, and embarked at Honde on the river of 
Magdalena, upon ſmall veſſels. After a few days 
ailing, they enter into a channel formed by nature, 
id enlarged about the middle of the laſt century, 
Which brings them to Carthagena. In the ſeaſons 
y hen this channel is without water, and through the 
egligence of government it will ſoon be without it 
in all ſeaſons, the voyage is carried on upon the river, 
Il they arrive at three days journey from this cele- 
brated town, which they afterwards travel to 40 
Jand, 
Tur place where Carthagena i is at 0850 ſituated, 
was diſcovered in 1502 by Baſtidas, who would have 


ſettled there, if he had not been repulſed by the ſa- 


vages. Several adventurers, who followed his foot- 
ſteps, experienced the ſame reſiſtance. - At laſt Here- 
dia appeared in 1527, with a force: ſufficient ta re- 
dute them. He built and peopled the town.  - 
Tx proſperity of this ſettlement drew thither in 

; ſome French pirates, who pillaged it. In 1585 

i vas burnt by the celebrated Drake. Pointis took 
it and ranſomed it in 1697: Admiral Vernon was 
obliged in 1741 to raiſe the ſiege of it, though he 
had undertaken it with twenty-five: ſhips of the line, 


ſix fire-ſhips, two bomb-ketches, and as many land 


for FR en Were ſufficient to conquer all America. 
Ex ſo many revolutions, Carthagena now ſub- 
ſiſts in ſplendour. in a peninſula. of ſand, which is 
oined to the continent only by two narrow necks of 
Jo „the broadeſt of which js not thirty-five toiſes. 
Its ce are regular, Nature has placed at a 


| li tle diſtance. a hill of tolerable height, on which 


Y citadel of St. Lazarus has been built. In time 
of peace theſe works are defended by a garriſon of be- 
en ſix and ſeven hundred men, The town is one 


of 
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of the beſt built, the moſt regular and beſt diſpoſed, 

of any in the new world. It may contain twenty- 
five thouſand ſouls. - Of this number the Spaniards 
form the ſixth part; the negroes, Indians, and ſeve- 
ral races compoſed of mixtures of an infinite variety, 
make up the remainder. 

THis mixture is more common at Carthagena than 
in the other Spaniſh colonies. A multitude of ad- 
venturers without employment, without fortune, and 
without recommendations, are continually. reſorting 
to this place. In a country where they are totally 
unknown, no citizen can venture to repoſe any con- 
fidence in their ſervices; they are deſtined to ſubſiſt 
wretchedly on the alms of the convents, and to lie in 
the corner of a ſquare, or at the gate of a church. 
If the afflictions they experience in this miſerable 
Rate bring ſome violent diſeaſe upon them, they are 
commonly aſſiſted by the free negro women, whoſe 
care and kindneſs they requite by marrying them. 
Such who have not the happineſs of being in a ſitua- 
tion dreadful enough to excite the compaſſion of the 
women, are obliged to retire to ſome village, to live 
there by cultivating the ground, and reaping the fruit 
of their labours ; which the haughty lazineſs of 'the 
inhabitant conſiders as the utmoſt ignominy. In 
reality, .indolence is carried ſo far, that men and wo- 
men who are wealthy ſeldom quit their hammocks, 
and that but for a little time. 

Two celebrated Spaniards have judged the 4 
mate to be one of the principal cauſes of this inacti- 
vity. The heat is exceſſive and continual at Cartha- 
gena. The torrents of water, which are ingeſſantly 
pouring down from the month of May to Noyember, 
have this peculiarity, that they never cool the air, 


meh. | is lometimes, a little moderated in the dry ſea- 


ſon 
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by the north-eaſt winds. The night is as hot as 
e day. An habitual perſpiration ives the inhabi- 
tants the pale and livid colour of fickly perſons. 
Eyen when they are in perfect health their motions 
partake of che ſoftneſs of the climate, which evident- 
ly relaxes their fibres. This indolence manifeſts its 


ſe}f even in cheir words, which are always uttered 
Y wly, and with a low voice. Thofe who come hi- 


5 


ter from Europe preſerve their freſh complexi6ns 
pi 0 l umpneſs three or four months. They "after 


of x kidevus"leftofy” WON 


loſe both, by falling into me Hank Wied. | 
Fats ſtate is the fore-runner of an evil ſtill more 
dreadful, but the nature of Which is little known. 
Its conjectured that ſome 'Perforis are affected with 
it rom catching: cold, others from indigeſtion. It 
anifeſts itſelf by vomiting, accompanied with | 
vit lent a delirfum, that the patlent muſt de confin- 
to prevent _ from tearing. himſelf to pieces, 
He often Enpfres in the midſt of theſe 1 0 
which ſeldom Taft above three ot four days. Thöſe 
0 0 have efcaped this danger at ff, 1 b 
for the future. N Ard affared Tren the teftimony 
of men af unde rlanditig, cat even Upon their re- 
turn to Carchageha, after forig iber, We . habe 
not ing to fear. ard 14 OP 2 
Tus town ahi its rs 745 exhibit dle pegel | 
ndiſcriminate attacks 
both natiyes and 2 pig oy hate Who 
habe ärtempted to afefibe ci _—_— to the eat- 
ing 6f © pork, have Hot a tBat this diſtempet 
is Ne "the Skt Cgüntries of America, 
Where kills Kind of food is Hor Tefs dee T6 pre- 
vet t ie progreſs of this" Liſtemiper, a hoſpitat' Has 
be b founde 150 the country fy, © Alt erh h Ate 


fuß dp Sita to WW attacked lich Rate vr up hefe, With 


out 
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out diſtinction of ſex, rank, or ave. The benefit of B 0. 


ſo wiſe an eftabliſhiment is loſt through the avarice of 
the governors, who, without being deterred by by 


danger of ſpreadifiy the diſeaſe, ſuffer the poor to go 


in and out to beg. Thus it is that the number of 
the'ſick is ſo great, that the incloſure of the dwel- 
ling is of an' immenſe extent. Every one there en- 
joys a little ſpot of ground that is marked out for him 
on his admiffion. There he builds an abode ſuitable 
to his fortune, where he lives in tranquillity to the 
7 of his days, which are often long, though unhap< 

This diſorder ſo powerfully excites that paſſion 
” Sh: is the ſtrongeſt of all others, that it has been 


judged neceſfary to permit marriage to fuch as are 


afflicted with it. This is, perhaps, increaſing the paſ- 
ſion by increaſing the means of ſatisfying it. "Theſe 
deſires appear to be irritated by the very gratification 
of them, they increafe by their very remedies, and 


are reproduced by each other. The wretchedheſs of 


beholding this ardent diſeaſe, which infects the blood, 
perpetuated in the children, hath given way to the 
Wend of other diforders that are, perhaps, chimerical. 
I we were leſs acquainted with the negligent dif- 
pofition of the Spaniards, we might perſuade them to 
make an experiment, which, probably, would be at- 
tended with ſucceſs.” There are ſome people in Africa 
that are ſituated nearly under the ſame latitude, who 
have a cuſtom of rubbing the body with an oil that is 


expreſſed from the fruit of a tree that is Tike the palm. 


This oil is of a difagreeable ſmell, but has the falu- 
tary property of ſtopping the pores of the ſkin, and 
checking the ſweats which the heat of the that 

would render exceflive, eſpecially during three months 
of the year, in which à dreadful calm afflicts theſe 
countries. If a fimilar method Were tried at Car- 
thagena, perhaps the leprofy might be . or 


even 
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even totally aboliſhed. We know that thoſe who are 
attacked with this diſeaſe perſpire no longer, and that 
their ſkin is hard and ſcaly. Would it be repugnant 
to the principles of ſound philoſophy, to attribute it 
to too copious a perſpiration, which impoveriſhes the 
fibres of the ſkin, and renders them incapable of per- 
orming their functions? The uſe of an oil or greaſe 
t to diminiſh this extreme degree of perſpiration, and 
at the ſame time prevent its total ſuppreſſion, ſeems 
o be the method indicated by nature to guard againſt 
the calamity we are now ſpeaking of. | 
NoTwIiTRKSTANDING this diſtemper, the badneſs 
of the climate, and many other inconveniences, Spain 
ath always ſhewed a great predilection for Cartha- 
gena, on account of its harbour, one of the beſt that 
is known. It is two leagues in extent, and has a 
deep and excellent bottom. There is leſs agitation 
there, than on the moſt calm river. The paſſage to 
t formerly was ſolely by the canal of Bocca Chica, 
his was ſo narrow, that only one veſſel could paſs, 
ithout being expoſed to the croſs batteries of forts 
reted'on both ſides. The Engliſh in 1741 having 
deſtroyed the fortifications that defended this paſſage, 
it was ſhut up by the Spaniards. An antient canal 
as opened, which was diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
hat it will not be eaſy for an enemy's ſquadron to 
orce it. This is the way by which all veſſels Now 
enter into the harbour. = 
AT the time that the trade of Peru was carried on 
by the galleons, theſe veſlels ſailed to Carthagena 
defore they went .to Porto Bello, and viſited it again 
on their return. In the firſt voyage, they depoſited 
he merchandiſe that was neceſſary for the interior pro- 
inces, and received the price of it in the ſecond. 
This arrangement diſpleaſed the merchants of Lima, 
vho- n. that, when they came back from 10 
air, 
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fair, they found all their country provided with the B 9.84 K 


ſame things which they had been to fetch at a great 
diſtance. They petitioned, and they obtained that 


Carthagena ſhould not be ſtocked till after Porto Bello. 


By this reſtriction the provinces of Santa Fe, Po- 
payan, and Quito, were reduced, either to draw at a 
great expence and with great hazard what they want- 
ed from the fair itſelf, or to content themſelves with 
the refuſe of it. This arrangement, which conti- 
nued ſeveral years, was extremely diſpleaſing to them. 
In 1730 a ſcheme was deviſed, which ſeemed proper 
to reconcile the differences. It was agreed that things 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed on the old footing; but that 
at the arrival of the galleons the traffic of. European 
goods ſhould ceaſe between the two vice-royalties. 
Spain had not yet made ſufficient progreſs in the 
knowledge of political cxconomy, to be ſenſible how 
far ſuch a regulation was contrary to reaſon and to 
her intereſt. 

THE ſuppreſſion of the galleons a no change 
in this matter. The veſſels which ſucceſſively come 


to Carthagena, to ſupply New Grenada with provi- 


ſions, do not annually carry away above five millions, 
(not quite 219, oool.) Thoſe who know that there 
is more than double this ſum coined in the mint of 
Santa Fe, the only money that exiſts in the country 
ſince that of Popayan was ſuppreſſed, and who can- 
not alſo be ignorant that all the gold which the mines 
produce cannot poſſibly be coined there, will be amaz- 
ed at the ſmallneſs of theſe returns. But their aſto- 
niſhment will ceaſe, if they conſider the quantity of 
gold that is fraudulently exported.. Smuggling is car- 
ried on in ſeveral places on the coaſt. The riches of 
Chaco are chiefly conveyed away by the river of 
Atrato, which falls into the gulph of Darien; and 
thoſe of Popayan by the different mouths . of the 
Magda- 
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BOOK / Magdalena, which it is impoſſible to guard. Spain 
a VII. „will never ſucceed in breaking theſe ſmuggling con- 
nections, unleſs ſhe abandons her former prejudices. 
A more rational ſyſtem would not only ſecure to her 
the treaſures ſhe is likely to loſe, but would alſo give 
a new value to the only lands of the vieeroyalty that 
are cultivated with emolument to the mother- 4 
| Remarkson/ BETWEEN the rivers of Magdalena and Orovnoko 
ns by -i long ſucceſſion of coaſts which occupy an im- 
* 9508 menſe ſpace. Theſe were diſcovered in 1499 by Oje 
ies da, John de la Caſas, and Americus Veſputius, who 
and 3 landed with four ſhips at a place which they called 
Orson. Venezuela, from the reſemblance it appeared to them 
to have with Venice. The ſettlements which theſe 
adventurers and their followers attempted on the con- 
tinent, were not formed with the ſame eaſe as thoſe 
in the iſlands. The favages, who were accuſtomed 
to make war upon one another, reſiſted them with a 
degree of oppoſition that was ſometimes obſtinate. 
At laft theſe ſmall detached nations, which by their 
natural diſpoſition, or the ſtate of war they lived in, 
had rarely any fixed abode, kool the refolutiohi either 
of removing themfelves far back wann coun- 
tries, or of ſubmitting. 

A conStDEXABLE number of mall bewege were hen 
built, the moſt famous of which were Cumana, Ca- 
raccas, Verina, Coro, Maracaybo, and Saint Martha. 
In the territory of ſome of thefe were found mines of 
gold, which at firſt wete worked. Their produce in 
the beginning was pretty confiderable ; but this ſuc- 
ceſs was only tranfito tory. "Whether this aroſe from 
there being little gold in them, or, as is moſt proba- 
dle, that moſt of them were only the branches of 
mines, it foon became neceffary to banden them. 
In the ſettlements that were deſtitute of mines, the 
Spaniards, thirſting after gold: and blood, went into 
\ | the 
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the internal parts of the country to maſſacre the In- B 0.0 * 


dians, or wreſt from them what they had collected of 


that valuable ſand in their rivers, in order to com- 
poſe various ornaments of it. The laſt reſgurce of 


theſe deſperate men was to make ſlaves, in order to 
export them into the iſlands that their barharity had 
depopulated. | 

La Casas was incenſed at this horrible conduct. 
In 1519, he. propoſed to form a colony on this coaſt, 


in which no one ſhould be able to ſettle but with 
his conſent. His coloniſts were to be cloathed in 


ſuch a manner, as to make it believed that they did 
not belong to the nation which had rendered itſelf 
ſo odious. Their apparel was to be white, with a 
croſs of the ſame colour, and nearly the figure of that 
of Calatrava. He affirmed, that with theſe kind of 
knights, and with miſſionaries inſtructed by himſelf, 
he ſhould be able, without war, violence, or ſlavery, 
to form connections with the ſavages, to civilize 
them, to eſtabliſh agriculture, and even to work the 

mines that might be diſcovered. His ambition was 
confined to obtaining for his expence the twelfth of 
what the government ſhould draw from the countries 
whoſe felicity he thus anxiouſly ſtudied. 

THis plan was too favourable to-mankind not to 
be rejected. The ambitious, who govern ſtates and 
nations, conſider them as mere objects of trade, and 
treat.as chimerical every thing that tends-to the im- 
provement and happineſs of the human ſpecies. 
Charles V. mortgaged the province of Venezuela, 
ſituated in the midft of the coaſt, we are now ſpeak- 
ang of, to the family of the Welſers. Theſe rich 
merchants of Auſburg in 1528 ſent thither four hun- 
dred and faurfcore Germans, who in avarice and fe- 
rocity ſurpaſſed all perſons that had before appeared 
in the new world. Hiſtory accuſes them of having 


maſſa- 
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lagdalena, which it is impoſſible to guard. Spain 
vill never ſucceed in breaking theſe ſmuggling con- 


ections, unleſs ſhe abandons her former prejudices. 
\ more rational ſyſtem would not only ſecure to her 
e treaſures ſhe is likely to loſe, but would alſo give 
new value to the only lands of the vieeroyalty that 
Ire cultivated with emolument to the mother-country. 
BETWEEN the rivers of Magdalena and Oroonoko 
sa long ſucceſſion of coaſts which occupy an im- 
nenſe ſpace. Theſe were difcovered in 1499 by Oje- 
da, John de la Cafas, and \ Americus Veſputius, who 
anded with four ſhips at a place which they called 
Fenezuela, from the reſemblance it appeared to them 
o have with Venice. The ſettlements which theſe 
adventurers and their followers attempted on the con- 
inent, were not formed with the ſame eaſe as thoſe 
n the iſlands. The favages, who were accuſtomed 


to make war upon one another, reſiſted them with a 


legree of oppoſition that was ſometimes 6bſtinate. 
At laſt theſe ſmall detached nations; which by their 
atural diſpoſition, or the ſtate of war they lived in, 
dad rarely any fixed abode, tobk the reſolution either 
df removing themfelves far back 1 into 2 un coun- 
ries, or of ſubmitting. 
A conSiDERABLE number of mall bons were then 


built, the moſt famous of which were Cumana, Ca- 


accas, Vetina, Coro, Maracaybo, and Saint Martha. 
n the territory of ſome of thefe were found mines of 
gold, which at firſt were worked. Their produce in 
8 ; bepianitix was pretty confiderable ; but this ſuc- 
"Whether this aroſe from 


there being little gold in them, or, as is moſt proba- 
ble, that moſt of them were only the branches of 
6 ines, it foon became neceffary to 4banid6n' them. 
n the ſettlements that were deſtitute "of mines, the 
Spaniards, thirſting after gold and blood, went ee 
the 
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the internal parts of the country to maſſacre the In- BOOK 


dians, or wreſt'from them what they had collected of 
that valuable ſand in their rivers, in order to com- 


poſe various ornaments of it. The laſt reſgurce of 


theſe deſperate men was to make flaves, in order to 
export them into the lands that their barbarity had 


depopulated. 
La Casas was incenſed. ; at this horrible conduct. 


In 1519, he. propoſed to form a colony on this coaſt, 


in which no one ſhould be able to ſettle but with 


his conſent. . His coloniſts were to be cloathed in 
ſuch a manner, as to make it believed that they did 
not belong to the nation which had rendered itſelf 
ſo odious. Their apparel was to be white, with a 
croſs of the ſame colour, and nearly the figure of that 
of Calatrava. He affirmed, that with theſe kind of 
knights, and with miſſionaries inſtructed by himſelf, 
he ſhould be able, without war, violence, or ſlavery, 
to form connections with the ſavages, to civilize 
them, to eſtabliſh agriculture, and even to work the 
mines that might be diſcovered. His ambition was 
confined to obtaining for his expence the twelfth of 
what the government ſhould draw from the countries 
whoſe felicity he thus anxiouſly ſtudied. 

Tuis plan was too favourable to mankind not to 
be rejected. The ambitious, who govern ftates and 
nations, conſider them as mere objects of trade, and 
treat.as chimerical every thing that tends to the im- 
provement and happineſs of the human ſpecies. 
Charles V. mortgaged the province of Venezuela, 
ſituated in the midſt of the coaſt. we are now ſpeak- 
ang of, to the family of the Welfers. "Theſe rich 
merchants of Auſburg in 1528 ſent thither four hun- 
dred and faurfcore Germans, who in avarice and fe- 
rocity ſurpaſſed all perſons that had before appeared 
in the new. world. Hiſtory accuſes them of having 

maſſa- 
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aaflacred or cauſed to be deſtroyed a million of In- 
dians. Their tyranny ended by a horrible cataſ- 
tiophe, and they were never replaced. It was con- 


ſidered as a happineſs, that the country which they 


ad laid waſte ſhould return under the Spaniſh do- 

tinion. 

6 the ſcenes of RED. which the 
Germans had exhibited; were renewed by Carjaval, 

ſho was appointed to the government of this un- 

appy country. This monſter, it is true, loſt his 

zad on a fcaffold ; but the puniſhment did not re- 
all from the grave the victims he had facrifced. 
"he depopulation was ſo complete, that in 1550 a 
eat number of negroes were imported from Africa, 
whom the hopes of an unbounded profperity were 
founded. The habit of tyranny made the Spaniards 
theat theſe ſlaves with ſuch feverity, that they revolt- 
ed. Their rebellions furniſhed a pretext for maſſa- 
eting all the males; and this colony once more be- 
came a deſert, in which the aſhes of negroes, Spani- 
afds, Indians, and Germans, were intermixed. Ve- 
nezuela fell again into that total oblivion which alſo 
involved the provinees that are in the vicinity of the 


4 
D 


roonoko and the Magdalena, though the extent, 
excellence, and variety of their foil, might have in- 


vited the mother country to derive ſeveral producti- 
dns from them, and for the moſt part very rich ones. 


he center of this extenſive coaſt is employed in cul- 


tivating cocο. 
THE cocoa-tree is of a middling fize, and is pro- 
pagated from ſeeds, which are ſown at certain diſ- 
- aces, When it begins to ſhoot, it divides into 
three, four, five, or ſix trunks, according to the vi- 
gqur of the root. In proportion as it grows, its 
branches, which are always very far from one ano- 
ter, bend towards the earth. Its leaves, which are 


long. 
2 
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long and ſmooth, have an agreeable ſmell, terminate 
in a point, and reſemble, if they were gloſſy, thoſe of 
the orange tree. From the ſtem, as well as from the 
branches, riſes a jonquil flower, the piſtle of which 
contains the huſk that incloſes the fruit. This huſk, 
which is of the figure of a melon, and is pointed and 
divided into portions that are ſtrongly marked, grows 
to the length of about ſix or ſeven inches, and the 
breadth of four or five, and incloſes between twenty 
and thirty ſmall almonds. It is green during its 
growth; then it turns yellow; which is a proof that 
its fruit begins to have ſome degree of firmnefs. As 
ſoon as it acquires the colour of deep muſk, it muſt 
be gathered, and dried immediately. Every ſeed of 
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the cocoa is found incloſed in the diviſions of the 


membranes of the huſk. Two crops are made annu- 
ally, which are equal in quality and quantity. 

THE cocoa tree, which begins to reward the la- 
bour of the cultivator at the end of two or three 
years, requires a moiſt ground. If it wants water, it 
produces no fruit, withers, and dies. A ſhade, to 
ſhelter it continually from the heat of the ſun, is 
not leſs neceſſary to it. It ought to be ſurrounded 
with ſtrong trees, that under the ſhelter of them it 
may flouriſh. The culture it further requires is nei- 
ther laborious nor expenſive. It is ſufficient to extir- 
pate the graſs around it, wan would deprive it of 
its nouriſhment. 

THouGH the cocoa tree is fucceſsfully cultivated 
in ſeveral countries of America, and even grows na- 
turally in others, it ſucceeds in no part of it fo well 
as on the coaſt we are deſcribing. All the parts of 
America gather a little, but it only becomes an im- 
portant object on the territory of Caraccas: ' It is 
reckoned that the crop of this valuable fruit produces 
more than a hundred thouſand fanegas of one hun- 


dred 
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dred and ten pounds each. The country of Santa Fe 
onſumes twenty thouſand ; Mexico a little more; 
the Canaries à ſmall cargo; and Europe from be- 
en fifty to ſixty thouſand. The cultivation of 
his plant employs ten or twelve thouſand negroes. 
Such of them, who in proceſs of time have obtained 
their liberty, have built the little town of Nirva, where 
hey will not admit any white people. 

THE commerce of Caraccas, to which the. bay of 
(Tuaira at two leagues from it ſerves for a harbour, 
was a long time open to all the fubjects of the Spa- 
1iſh monarchy, and is fo {till to the Americans. The 
Luropeans are not ſo well treated. In 1728, a com- 
any was formed at Saint Sebaſtian, which obtained 

n excluſive right of maintaining connections with 
this part of the new world. Four or five ſhips, which 
ey diſpatch every year, fail from thence, but they 
turn to Cadiz. The fanega of cocoa, which ſel- 
dom, in the colony coſts more than thirty-five livres, 
(11. 10s. 7d. &) that are paid in merchandize, is de- 
vered in Spain at the fixed price of one hundred and 
ninety- nine livres (about 81. 14s.) There is no price 
ttled for the little cotton, indigo, and leather, which 
ome from this part of the new world. 

WHEN we conſider that this is all the produce of 
z coaſt which is nine hundred leagues long, and twen- 

„thirty, and forty deep, in a foil very often highly 
faſceptible of cultivation; it is impoſſible not to be 
cized with aſtoniſhment and indignation. If Spain 
vould take effectual meaſures to beſtow marks of diſ- 
inction on all perſans who are employed in uſeful 
abours, the plunderers who now acquire at Saint 
Martha a miſerable ſubſiſtence by ſmuggling on the 
river de la Hacha, and in other places, would then 

5 an themſelves to 3 To that ſpirit of 
deſtruc- 
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deſtruction, which has hitherto been the baſis of her 
policy, if ſhe would ſubſtitute the principles of mo- 


deration and humanity, we ſhould then, behold the 


Motilones, the Guajaros, and all the ie. that 
ſurround her back ſettlements, or who intercept their 
communication, | haſten to form connèctiohs, which 
will become neceſſarily and reciprocally uſeful. Then 
the provinces, that are ſituated between Magdalena 
and Oroonoko; will rife to that degree of ſplendor 
for which they are deſtined by nature. They will 
excel in rich and various productions a great num- 
ber of colonies, whoſe fertility, has been celebrated 
for ſo long a time. Theſe important objects are ſo 


evident, that it would be uſeleſs to enlarge upon 


them any further. YE: hall therefore” Poe. to 
ſpeak of Chili. CE EI Tn 1 
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en Bald, en 


Con weſt of Chili and TO Py 8 the Spaniards. Prin · 
Ui Wo on _ _— regulates — colontes. 


H E country . by the name 4 Chili, 3 is 
bolinded on the eaſt by immenſe deſerts, that reach as 
on as Paraguay. To the weſt, it extends along the 
South Sea, from the frontiers of Peru to the ſtreights 
of Magellan. The Incas had prevailed upon great part 
of the inhabitants of that vaſt region to ſubmit to their 
wiſe laws, and intended to ſubdue the whole, had they 
not met with inſuperable difficulties. 

HIS important project was reſumed by the Spani- 
ards, as ſoon as they had conquered the principal 
provinces of Peru. In the beginning of 1535, Alma- 
gro ſet out from Cuſco, and paſſed the Cordeleras; 
and though he had loſt a great part of the ſoldiers who 
attended him in his expedition, he was received with 
the greateſt marks of ſubmiſſion by the nations that 
had been formerly under the dominion of the empire 
t had juſt been ſubverted. The terror of his arms 


wo uld, probably, have procured him greater advan- 


tages, had not ſome concerns of a private nature 
brought him back to the center of the empire, where 

he (ended his days in an unfortunate manner. 
HE Spaniards appeared again in Chili in 1541. 
wi a their leader, entered it without the leaſt op- 
dofttion. The inhabitants were gathering in their 
cre ps; but as ſoon as harveſt was over, they took 
up arms, and never laid them down for ten years. 
Ee Some 
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Some diſtricts, indeed, diſcouraged by the continual B 21 K 
loſſes they ſuſtained, at length ſubmitted, but the reſt . 


reſolutely fought for their liberty, though they were 
generally defeated, 

An Indian captain, whoſe age and infirmities con- 
fined him to his hut, was cantinually told of theſe 
misfortunes. The grief of ſeeing his people always 
beaten by a handful of ſtrangers, inſpired him with 
courage. He formed thirteen companies of a thou- 
ſand men each, which he led againſt the enemy, They 
marched one after another, and he ordered that if the 
firſt company were routed, it ſhould not fall. back up- 


on the next, but rally and be ſupported by it. This 


order, which was ſtrictly obeyed, diſconcerted. the 
Spaniards. They forced through all the companies 
one after another, without gaining any advantage. 
As both the men and horſes wanted reſt, Baldivia re- 
treated towards a defile, where. he judged he could 
eaſily defend himſelf; but the Indians did not allow 
him time ſufficient to ſecure his retreat thither. Their 
rear marched through bye-ways and took poſſeſſion of 
the defile, while their yanguard followed him with ſo 
much precaution, that he was ſurrounded and maſſacred, 
together with his hundred and fifty men. It is faid that 
the ſavages poured melted gold down his throat, ſay- 
ing, glut thyſelf with that metal thou art fa fand f: 
THEY availed themſelves of this victory, to burn and 


deſtroy many of the European ſettlements, which would 


all have ſhared the ſame fate, had they not been timely 
aſſiſted by ſome conſiderable reinforcements from Pe- 
ru, which enabled them to defend their beſt fortified 
poſts. They extended themſelves 2 little after this, 
but never acquired the ſmalleſt portion of additional 
territory without fighting for it. Of all the countries 
in America which the Spaniards have attempted to 


ſubdue, this is the one in which they have always met 


withs and ſtill find the greateſt reſiſtance. 
3 ; THzIR 
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Tnkix moſt irreconcileable enemies are the ina 
” ants of Arauco and Tucapel, thoſe to the ſouth of 


> river Bobio, or who extend towards the Cordelez 
. Their manners, which bear a greater reſemblance 


to URL of the favages of North America, than to thoſe | 
of / the Peruvians their neighbours, render them con- 
ſequently more formidable. When they go to war, 


th y carry nothing with them, and want neither tents. 


nor baggage. The ſame trees from which they 223 
their food, ſupply them with lances and darts. As 
they are ſure of finding in one place what they had i in 
pther, they willingly reſign any country which they 
ar unable to defend. All places are equally indif- 
fe ent to them. Their troops being free from all in- 
mbtance of proviſions and ammunition, march with 
fa prifin agility. _ They expoſe their lives like men 
who ſet little value on them; and if they loſe the field 
of battle, they are not at a loſs for magazines and en- 
campments wherever there is ground covered with 
früits. They fometimes invite their neighbours to 
jo n them to attack the common enemy, and this they a 
vr throwing the arrow, becauſe this call flies as 
{ſwiftly and ſilently as an arrow from one. habitation 
to/another. Very frequently a drunken fellow wan 
tonly calls to arms; the alarm is inſtantly ſpread, a 
chief is choſen, ad war is determined. A certain 
night is immediately fixed upon, in the dead of which, 
the time they always choſe for the commencement 
of -hoftilities, they fall upon the next village where 
there are Spaniards, and from thence proceed to others. 
They murder all the inhabitants, except the white 
ic e whom they always carry off. This is the 
ue origin of the many white. bel fair 5 that 
| als 'be niet with. 3 | 3 
'{Berort the enemy Ras time to Collect kis forces, 
ey all unite in one body. 1 heir army, though: more 
— . dana 7D 8 os forthi- 
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formidable from their numbers than from their diſ- 
cipline, is. not afraid of attacking the poſts that are 
moſt ſtrongly fortified. This fury often ſucceeds, 


becauſe they are ſo conſtantly ſupplied with reinforce- 


ments, that they are not ſenſible of their loſſes. If 
theſe are ſo conſiderable as to oblige them to deſiſt, 


they retire to the diſtance of 2 few leagues, and five 
or ſix days after, fall upon ſome other place. Theſe 
barbarians never think they are beaten, unleſs they are 


ſurrounded. . If they can take poſſeſſion of a place 
difficult of acceſs, they think they are conquerors. 


The head of one Spaniard, which they carry off in 


triumph, comforts them for the death of a hundred 


Indians. Such a people muſt neceſſarily conquer. 
THE country is of ſuch conſiderable extent, that 
when they find themſelves in danger from the enemy, 


they forſake their poſſeſſions, and remove into ſome 


impenetrable foreſt. Recruited by other Indians, they 


ſoon return into the parts they had before inhabited; 
and this alternate ſucceſlion of flight and reſiſtance, 


of boldneſs and fear, is the circumſtance that, renders 
them unconquerahle. 


Wa is to them a kind of e As it 18 


neither expenſive nor inconvenient to them, they 
have nothing to apprehend from its continuance ; 
and it is a conſtant rule with them never to ſue for 
peace. The pride of Spain muſt always condeſcend 


to make the firſt overtures. When theſe are favour- 


ably received, a conference is held. The governor 
of Chili and the Indian general, attended by-the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed captains. on both ſides, ſettle the terms 


of accommodation, at à convivial meeting. The 
Spaniards are always obliged to purchaſe peace by 


ſome preſents, and after a variety of fruitleſs attempts, 
they have been forced to give up all thoughts of ex- 
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tending their conqueſts, and reduced to cover their 


frontiers 
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frontiers by erecting forts at proper diſtances. Theſe 
precautions are taken to prevent the Indians who have 
ſubmitted, from joining the independent ſavages, and 
likewiſe to repel the inroads of the latter into the 
colbnies. 

TnESsE colonies are diſperſed on the borders of the 
South Sea; they are parted from Peru by a deſert that 
meaſures eighty leagues, and bounded by the iſland 
of Chiloe, at the extremity next the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan. On that great length of coaſt, there are no 
ſettlements except thoſe of Baldivia, Conception 


| iſland, Valparaiſo and Coquimbo or La Serena, which 


are all ſea-ports. In the inland country is St. Jago, 
the capital of the colony. There is no culture nor 
habitation at any diſtance from theſe towns. The 
buildings are all very low, made of unburnt brick, 
and moſtly thatched, This practice is obſerved, on 
it of the frequent earthquakes, and is properly 
d to the nature of the climate, as well as the 
indolence of the inhabitants. | 
Trey are robuſt and well-ſhaped men, but few 
in number. In all that large ſettlement, there are not 
204000 white men, and not more than 60,000 negroes 
or Indians, able to bear arms. The military eſta- 
bliſhment amounted fornierly to 2000 men; but the 
maintaining of them was found too expenſive, and 
hey were reduced to 500 at the beginning of the 
7, This reduction has made no alteration in 
e tranquillity of the colony, becauſe theſe Indians 
pay-no poll-tax, and are treated with more humanity 
than in the other conquered provinces. The bravery 
which they had exerted in the defence of their liber- 
ty, made them obtain more favourable terms when 
they ſurrendered ; and the capitulation has never been 
broken, for fear they ſhould join with the I 
ions in the neighbourhood, 5, k 
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mate, which is one of the moſt wholeſome in the 3 


world. The vicinity of the Cordeleras gives it ſuch 

a delightful temperature, as could not otherwiſe be 
expected in that latitude. There is not a more plea- 
ſant province in all the mother country. 

Tux riches of its gold mines has been too much 

extolled. Their united produce never exceeds five 
millions of livres (218,7 5ol.) a year. The gold was 
formerly brought over in bullion; but ever ſince the 
year 1749, it is coined in the mint ſet up at St. 
Jago. The excellent copper mines of Coquimbo 
ſupply the whole kingdom of Peru. 
A Mon certain ſource of wealth, though leſs pleaſ- 
ing to the poſſeſſors, is the prodigious fertility of the 
ſoil. All the European fruits have improved in that 
happy climate. The wine would be excellent, if na- 
ture were aſſiſted by art. The corn harveſt is reckoned 
a bad one, when it does not yield a hundred fold. 

Wirz all theſe advantages, Chili has no direct 
intercourſe with the mother country. Their whole 
trade is confined to Peru, Paraguay, and the nk 
on their own frontiers. 

Tux inhabitants of Chili ſell their moſt ordi 

and leſs valuable commodities to theſe ſavages for 
oxen, horſes, and their own children, whom they are 
ready to part with for the moſt trifling things. 

Tnovon they are paſſionately fond of ſuch bau- 
bles when expoſed to their view, they never think of 
them when they are removed from their ſight ; nor 


Connections 
of Chili with 
the Indians, 
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and with 


Paraguay. 


will they come out of their woods and deſerts to pro- 


cure them; z ſo that the Spaniards are under a neceſſi- 
ty of carrying theſe trifles to them. A Spaniard who 
intends to undertake this trade, firſt applies to the 
heads of families, in whom alone reſides all public 
authority. When he has obtained leave to fell, he 


goes 
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goes through all the villages, and diſtributes his goods 
indiſcriminately among all who aſk for them. When 
the) are all diſpoſed of, he gives notice of his depar- 
ure, and every one who has purchaſed any thing of 
hi brings, without delay, to the village where he 
firſt/made his appearance, the goods agreed for be- 
tween them. There has never been any inſtance of 
diſhdneſty in this traffic. / The merchant is allowed 
an eſcort to aſſiſt him in conducting the cattle and 
ſlaves he has received in payment, to the frontiers of 
the country. 1 5 

INE and ſpirituous liquors were ſold til the year 
1724 to theſe people, who, like moſt other ſavages, | 
are xceſſively fond of them. When they were in- 
toxitated they uſed to take up arms, maſſacre all the 
Spaniards they met with, and ſuddenly attack the forts, 
and ravage the country near their dwellings. Theſe 
outrx ges were ſo often repeated, that'it was found 
neceflary ſtrictly to forbid this dangerous trade. The 


good effects of the prohibition are daily felt. The com- 


motions of theſe people are leſs frequent and leſs dan- 
gerous, and their peaceable behaviour has brought on 
a viſible increaſe of intercourſe with them; but it is 
not likely it ſhould ever be ſo great as that with Peru. 
Cc ILI ſupplies Peru with great plenty of hides, 
dried fruit, copper, ſalt meat, horſes, hemp, lard, 
wheat and gold. In exchange for theſe articles, Perk 
ſends tobacco, ſugar, cocoa,” earthen ware, woollen 


clotÞ „linen, hats made at Quito, and every article of 


luxuxy that is brought from Europe. The ſhips ſent 


neceſſary to complete it. 


from Callao on this traffic were formerly bound for 
Conpeption Bay, but now come to Valparaiſo. The 
voyage was at firſt ſo tedious, that a whole year was 
The ſailors never ventured 


do loſe fight of land, and followed all the windings of 


the roaſt, An A ta pilot, whe had obſerved the 


winds, 
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winds, performed that navigation in one month. They 
conſidered him as a magician, and he was taken up by 
order of the inquiſition, whoſe ignorance becomes an 
object of ridicule, when its cruelty does not excite our 
abhorrence. The journal he produced was his vindi- 


cation; and it plainly appeared that to perform the ſame 


voyage, it was only neceſſary to keep clear of the coaſts. 
His method was, therefore, univerſally adopted. 

THe colony of Chili acts upon a very different plan 
in its tranſactions with that of Paraguay. The inter- 
courſe between the two colonies is not carried on b 
ſea; as it would then be neceſſary either to paſs the 
ſtreights of Magellan or to double Cape Horn, which 


the Spaniards always avoid as much as poſſible. They 


find it ſafer and even cheaper, to go by land, though 
it is three hundred leagues from St.. Jago to Buenos 
Ayres, and that they muſt travel forty leagues through 
the ſnows and precipices of the Cordeleras. 

CHILI ſends to Paraguay ſome woollen ſtuffs called 
ponchos, which are uſed for cloaks. It alſo ſends wines, 
brandy, oil, and chiefly gold ; and receives in return 
wax, a kind of tallow fit to make ſoap, the herb of 
Paraguay, European goods, and as many negroes as 
Buenos Ayres can furniſh. Thoſe negroes that come 
from Panamayas numbers of them are loſt by a long 
navigation and frequent change of climate are pur- 
chaſed at a higher price, and are not ſo robuſt. 

CHILI is a ſtate entirely diſtin from Peru, and 
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is governed by a chief who is abſolute in all politi- - 


cal, civil, and military affairs, and independent of 
the vicewy; who has no authority except when a 
governor dies, to appoint one in his room for a time, 
till the mother country names a ſucceſſor, If on 
ſome occaſions the viceroy has interfered in the go- 
vernment of Chili, it was when he has been either 


e by a * truſt repoſed in him by 


the 
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the court, or by the deference paid to the eminence 
of his office; or when he has been actuated by that 


ambition which naturally prompts men in power to 


extend their authority. Paraguay. enjoys the ſame 
independence. _ 

>2ARAGUAY is bounded on the north by the river 
of the Amazons, on the ſouth by the country bor- 
dering on the ſtreights of Magellan, on the eaſt by 
the Brazils, and on the wet by Chili and Peru. It 
derives its name from a large river that comes down 
from the lake Xarayes, and runs nearly from north 
to ſouth; and after having made ſeveral windings 
through an immenſe ſpace, falls into the ſea about 
the) 35th degree of ſouth latitude. 

This region, which is about 500 leagues long and 
200 broad, is very much diverſified. It contains vaſt 
foreſts, long ridges of mountains, low lands that are 


unfler water great part of the year, and moraſſes that 


conſtantly corrupt the air by their ſtagnating waters. 
The roving nations who inhabit theſe deſerts are all 
of an olive complexion, though in a different degree, 
are above the middle ſize, and have flat faces. The 
men and children are generally naked, eſpecially in 
the hot countries, and the women wear-hardly any co- 


vering. All travellers agree in giving a very unfavour- 


able account of theſe people; whom they repreſent as 
extremely ſtupid, fickle, perfidious, and gluttonous ; 
much addicted to drunkenneſs, without any foreſight, 
and exceſſively indolent and cowardly. If on certain 
octaſions ſome of them have given proofs of a kind 
of furious courage, it was owing to their being impel]- 
ed by the deſire of plunder or the ſpirit of revenge. 
HEY live upon hunting, fiſhing, wild fruits, ho- 
ney, which is commonly found in the foreſts, and 
ropts that grow ſpontaneous. ' Some few. eat maize 
ad caſſada; and they often change their habitations, 
with 
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with a view of procuring greater plenty of food. As 
they have nothing to remove but a few earthen veſ- 
ſels, theſe emigrations are extremely eaſy; and they 
can find branches of trees in every place to build their 
huts with. Though every Indian thinks himſelf free, 
and lives in a ſtate of abſolute independence, yet the 
neceſſity of mutual defence has obliged them to form 
themſelves into a kind of ſociety. Some families 
unite under the direction of a leader of their own 
choice. Theſe affociations, which are more or leſs 
numerous, in proportion to the reputation and abili- 
ties of the chief, are as eaſily diſſolved as formed. 
TRE diſcovery of the river Paraguay, ſince called 
Rio de la Plata, was made in 1516, by Diaz de Solis, 
a noted pilot of Caſtile. He and moſt of his men 
were put to death by the natives, who, to avoid be- 
ing enſlaved, ſome years after alſo deſtroyed the Por- 
tugueſe of Brazil. | 5 
THE two rival nations, equally alarmed by theſe 
calamities, gave up all thoughts of Paraguay, and 
turned their avaricious views towards another place. 
The Spaniards accidentally returned there in 1526. 


SEBASTIAN CABOT, who in 1496 had made the 


diſcovery of Newfoundland for the crown of Eng- 
land, finding that kingdom was too much taken up 
with domeſtic affairs to think of making ſettlements 
in a new world, offered his ſervices to Spain, where 
his reputation made him be fixed upon to conduct an 
important expedition. "OO 

TRE Victory, celebrated for being the firſt ſhip 
that ever failed round the world, the only one of 
Magellan's ſquadron. that returned to Europe, had 
brought a great quantity of ſpices from the Moluccas. 
The great profit that was made upon this ſale, occa- 
ſioned a ſecond expedition, and the command was 


mer 


given to Cabot. In purſuing the track of the for- 
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Book mer voyage, he arrived at the mouth of the Plata. 
VIII. 


Whether he was in want of proviſions neceſſary for 
a longer voyage, or whether, which is more proba- 
ble] his men began to be mutinous, he ſtopped there. 
He failed up the river, and built a fortreſs at the en- 
trance of the river Riotecero, which comes down 
from the mountains of Tucuman. All the incidents 
that ſucceeded this eſtabliſhment, are recorded with 
miraculous circumſtances by the Spaniſh hiſtorians. 
Toſevince the falſhood of them, we ſhall only relate 
them in their own ſtile and manner, 

UNO DE LARA was appointed to guard the firſt 
bulyark, erected on the fortunate banks of the Para- 
guay, to afford the Spaniards the opportunity of 
making themſelves maſters of all the riches of a world 
deſtined by heaven, for a people who of all Chriſten- 
dom were the moſt diſtinguiſned for their faith and 
attachment to religion. If the governor had been ſup- 
plied only with as many ſoldiers as there were nations 
to fight or to expel, he would have depended upon 
the yalour of the Spaniards that had ſo often ſigna- 
lized itſelf, to inſure the conqueſt of Paraguay. But 
no more than a hundred and twenty men had been 
given him to oppoſe ſuch innumerable people. He, 
therefore, thought it adviſeable to ſecure his ſituation 
by zn alliance with the Timbuez, a nation border- 


ing) on his government. Mangora, their cacique, 


was delighted with the character of Nuno, and ac- 
cepted propoſals which were intended to honour and 


L. nguiſh him from that multitude of ſavages who 


> deſtined to be one day the ſlaves of that nation, 

3 h was the miſtreſs of the new world. The Spa- 
niard received him with kindneſs. But let us admire 
the power of love, who not content with triumphing 
over gods and heroes, delights in ſubduing the fierce- 
neſs of barbarous nations. His quiver has ſurer and 
5 more 
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more deadly arrows than. thi poiſoned darts of che 
Indian. 
Tx cacique was inflamed with love at the fight 
of a lady, whoſe name was Lucia Miranda, the wife 
of the invincible captain Sebaſtian Hurtado. From 
that inſtant the cacique became furious, and felt that 
it would be in vain for America to pretend to reſiſt a 
nation, each of whoſe ſoldiers deſtroyed whole ar- 
mies, and each of whoſe women could lay all their 
chiefs at her feet. He ventured to confeſs his love to 


her who did not condeſcend to take notice of it. But, 


in order to ſeduce by artifice a woman whom he de- 
ſpaired of obtaining by violence, he laid a plan to 
work upon the ambition of Hurtado. He invited 
him with Miranda to come and receive the homage of 
his whole nation, giving him to underſtand that a 
beauty deſtined to triumph in both worlds, would for 
ever ſecure an alliance to the Spaniards with ſuch of 
the Timbuez as might ſtill doubt the ſuperiority of 
ſo celebrated a people; and who would be convinced, 

when they ſhould ſee from what ſource of heroiſm 
the Europeans derived that courage which enabled 
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them with ſo much facility to become maſters of the 


world : for terror had ſpread the fame of the Spaniſh 
arms, from one tropic to the other, more effectually 
and with greater rapidity, than even victory itſelf. 
HunxrApo, who had been informed by his chaſte 
wife, of the cacique s fatal attachment thought it in- 
cumbent upon him, from motives of pity, to deceive 
a paſſion which he could not extinguiſh without de- 
ſtroying that unfortunate prince. He anſwered him, 
that no European ſoldier would dare to quit his camp 
or his garriſon, without leave of the general or go- 
vernor, nor could aſk ſuch a fayour without diſgrace, 
unleſs it were to fight and conquer. The cacique, 
enlightened by * who — only to blind happy 


lovers, 
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lovers, perceived clearly. that the Spaniard trifled 
with his paſſion ; and as he found he could never be 
happy but by the death of his rival, he reſolved to 
deſtroy him. This could only be effected by trea- 
M dry; for it was impoſſible that Hurtado ſhould fear 
but cowards. . 
Tux cacique was informed that Hurtado was gone 
ou! of the garriſon, with fifty of his invincible ſoldiers 
to pracure proviſions. by force of arms. The garriſon 
wah extremely weakened by the abſence of that cap- 
tain. Mangora with expedition collected a body of 
four thouſand Indians well armed, and concealed 
them in a covered moraſs near the citadel. Then 
mal ching to the gates with thirty of his men loaded 
with proviſions, he ſent word to Lara, that having 
begn {+ 28 that the Spaniards, whom he conſider- 
ed as his friends, were in want of proviſions, he had 
haſtened to offer them ſome, till the convoy ſhould 
return with a freſh ſupply. The generoſity. of the 
general could not poſſibly be induced to ſuſpect any 
ſnares of perfidy in the preſents and voluntary offers 
of jan ally. Lara received the cacique with the ſin- 
ceteſt teſtimonies of gratitude, and treated him and 
his company with what forcign European. proviſions 
10 was able to add to the natural produce of the coun- 
From this variety an entertainment was pre- 
bs . and the Spaniards intoxicated fell into the 
rims of lep, or rather into thoſe of deſtruction. 
(Tux cacique had before apprized his eſcort and 
> troops he had placed in ambuſcade with his in- 
tent. Every circumſtance had been previouſly ar- 
ranged and concerted to carry the moſt infamous trea- 
chery into executian. , The Spaniards were ſcarce 
fallen aſleep, when She f of the flames, by which 
the magazine was ſet on fire, gave the ſignal to the 
imbuez to advance, in order to ſack the "Th 
2 e 
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The ſoldiers who were appointed to guard it, and B 0. K 
whom the tumult and light of the flames had juſt py 
rouzed from their ſleep, ran intoxicated as they were, 
to extinguiſh it. During this confuſion, the con- 

trivers of the ſtratagem opened the gates to their com- 
panions, and the whole troop, armed with poinards, 
fell upon the Spaniards, who could neither eſcape 
the fire nor the ſword. Lara, mortally wounded, was 
leſs ſolicitous to extract the arrow from his own fide 
than to plunge his ſword into the heart of Mangora. 

The cacique and he fell mangling each other; and 
they both expired together in a ſtream of blood that 
flowed from the Spaniards and the Indians; blood 
that could not be mixed and confounded but in their 

mutual deſtruction. | 
| Four women and as many 1 95 with Miranda, 
the innocent and ill fated cauſe of ſo tragical a ſcene, 
were the only perſons left in the place. Thoſe ſor- 
rowful victims were carried to Siripa, the brother 
and ſucceſſor of the perfidious cacique. The love of 
the latter paſſed into his brother's heart, like a fire 
rekindled from his aſhes. Like the ſun himſelf, who 
ſhines on the rich banks of Paraguay, Miranda could 
not ſhew herſelf, without inflaming with love all 
who beheld her. But the paſſion ſhe inſpired ſome- 
times diſplayed itſelf in the fury of deſpair, | and 
ſometimes in the weakneſs of ſubmiſſion and intreaty. 

Siripa threw himſelf at her feet, and declared that ſhe 
was not only free, but that ſhe ſhould reign over the 
chief and the people, which her charms would have 
ſubdued to Spain more effectually than the arms of a 
victorious! nation. How can ſhe yet, added he, re- 
member an unfortunate huſband, fallen no nn un- 
der the arrows ef the Indian conſpirators? 

Miranda; ſtill more offended at the love of the 
new cacique, than ſhe had been inſenſible to that of 
| his 


— 
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B O O R his brother, anfwered him with the ſtrongeſt expreſſi- 
VIII. ops of contempt and inſult, preferring death rather 
lan a crown, from the hand of a favage. Had ſhe 

choſſed the ſeas with her huſband, to forſake and be- 
tray him in a world where the European women ought 
to ſet the example of virtue, as the men did that of 

bravery ? But Siripa, having no conception of a 

conjugal fidelity, which appeared to him as extraor- 

linary as the heroiſm of the Spaniards, thought that 
thme would gradually weaken thoſe ſentiments in a 
x not formed to ſuſtain a long reſiſtance ; or that 
at leaſt fo much pride could not be conquered but 
hy tenderneſs. In vain did Miranda obſtinately re- 
pulſe the attention of the cacique; he oppoſed no- 
hing but kindneſs and en to the . of 
ner denials. | 
„ HurTaADo, however, upon his Ain from TY ex 
hedition, found nothing but a heap of aſhes ſtained 
vith blood on the ſpot where he had left a citadel. 
is eyes ſought Miranda every where, without diſco- 
ering ſo much as the ſhadow or the footſteps of that 
aithful wife. At length he heard that ſhe was 
zmongſt the perfidious Indians, who in one night 
nad perpetrated ſo many crimes: No danger could 
Jeter. him from endeavouring to reſcue Miranda from 
her raviſhers. His preſence kindled all the fury of 
ealouſy in the ſoul. of the cacique. He immediately 
ordered that Spaniard, the fight of whom was odious 

to him for many reaſons, to be put to death. Mi- 
anda prevailed upon this barbarian to relent, and 

obtained a repeal of the ſentence pronounced againſt 
er huſband.. She even obtained the permiſſion of ſee- 
ag him ſometimes ; but on condition that if. they 
entured to give way to love, or to indulge in its 
ee PAN the firſt moment of their happineſs ſhould: 

de che laſt of their lives. A prohibition infinitely 

Go | more 
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more cruel than that which the king of the infer nal b 8 
regions impoſed upon the hapleſs Orpheus! Is it poſ- . 
Gble that a man ſhould poſſeſs an amiable wife and 
not ſee her? Ts it poſſible that he ſhould ſee her fre- 
quently, and never give way to cohjugal endear- R 
ments? What could Siri pa expect from the torment |! 
to which he had condemned this unhappy pait ? Love 
is ſtrengthened by voluntary ſelf-denial and the re- 
ſtraints itſelf impoſes, but cannot brook compulſion. 
Prohibition tends only to excite its deſires, danger 
adds to its audacity, and even the fear of death urges Y 
it to partake of the joys of life. After having hap- 1 
pily paſſed ſeveral days in mutually comforting each | 
other in their ſlavery, and ſniedding floods of tears | 
which are conſtantly excited, dried up, and renewed 
in the tender endearments of a virtuous and perſecut- 
ed love; this unfortunate pair veritured to wiſh for 
one of thoſe happy moments the poſſeſhon of which 
compenſates years of pain. After having ſeen each 
other ſeveral times, alternately promiſing and deny- 
ing themſelves every pleaſure that love can impart z 
in hopes of meeting again at ſome favourable oppor- 
tunity, when they might freely renew the ſacred 
rights of marriage ; at length, love, which neither 
chains, tyrants, nor death can reſtrain, claimed the 
tribute which virtue offers up to heaven in the em- 
braces of conjugal fidelity. The barbarous Siripa one 
day ſurpriſed Hurtado in the arms of Miranda, They 
| were condemned to die; and dragged from the nup- 
tial bec to the ſtake, where they ended their lives by 
a lingering death, in view of each other, amidſt the 
ſighs of everlaſting love. „„ 
Dunne this tranſaction, Moſchera being now be- 
come the chief of the fe, Spaniards that remained, 
embarked with his little company on board a veſſel 
that lay at anchor. By this event, Paraguay was to- 
Vox. II. Ge : tally 
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Aly delivered from the nation that threatened its lis 
erty. This tranquillity was of ſhort, duration. Some 
gore Fonſiderable forces bay lb an * river in 


upon pain of a Pal ani — the limits of 
the new ſettlement. 
A woman whom hunger had certainly inſpired 
with reſolution to brave the fear of death, eluded the 
. glance of the guards who were poſted round the co- 


0 in conſequence of the famine. " Maldonata, for 
uch was the name of the fugitive, having wandered 
bout for ſome time in unknown and unfrequented 
roads, entered a cave to repole herſelf. A lianeſs, 
hom ſhe met with there, filled her with extreme ter- 
Hr, which was ſoon changed into ſurpriſe, when ſhe 
Jerceived this formidable animal approaching her with 
thc ans of fear, and then careſſing and licking her hands 

ith mournful cries, rather calculated to excite com- 
Jaffion than dread. Maldonata ſoon perceived that 


the lioneſs was with whelp, and that her groans were 


the complaints of a dam who calls for help to get rid 


of her burden. Maldonata was inſpired with courage, 


and aſſiſted the efforts of nature in that painful mo- 
zent, when ſhe ſeems reluctantly to give life to all 
geings which they are to enjoy for ſo ſhort a time. 


The lioneſs being ſafely delivered, ſoon went out in 


n of proviſion, which ſhe brought and laid at the 
of her benefactreſs. She daily ſhared. it with the 
tle whelps, who, brought into life by ber aſſiſt- 
ace, and bred up with her, ſeemed by their playful 
and harmleſs bites to acknowledge an obligation, 
een their dam e with the tendereft marks of 


attention. 
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uttention. But when they grow bigger, and found 5 9 2 K 
themſelves, impelled by natural inſtinét to ſeek. their 
own. prey, and ſufficiently, ſtrong to ſeige and devour 
it, the family diſperſed in the woods; and the lionefs, 
who was no longer called to. the cave by maternal ten · 


derneſs, diſappeared likewiſe. to roh about the fo- 8 k 
reſt, which ber hunger daily depopulited; © | 


- MaipqnaTa, alone and without. ſuſtenance, was 
forced to quit a qavern which was an object of terror 
to ſo many living creatures, but which her pity had 
made a place. of ſafety for her. She now felt with 
ſorrow the want of a ſaciety, that had beer of ſuch 
ſignal ſervice to her: ſhe did not wander for any con- 
ſiderable time, before ſhe fell into the hands of the 
ſavages. She had been fed by a loneſs; and was made 
a ſlave by men. She. was ſoon after retaken by the 
Spaniards, wha. brought her bach to Buenos Ayres: 
he commandant,. more ſazage thaw the liohs or the 
wild Indians, did nat think her ſuſficiently puniſhed, 
for her flight by all the dangers and, miferies the had 
endured : he had the cruelty to order her to be tied 
to a tree in the middle of a wood, and there left to 
ſtarve, or be devoured, by wild beaſts; I 
Two days after, ſome ſoldiers: went to ſee what 
was become of the unhappy victim. They: found her 
alive, ſurrounded with hungry tygers; who: were 
eager to devour her, but were kept: at a diſtance by 
a lioneſs, who lay at her feet with her whelps. This 
fight ſtruck the ſoldiers. motionleſs with pity and'ter- 
zor: When the lioneſs ſaw them, ſhe withdrew from 
the tree, as if ta make, roam for them to unbind her 
benefactreſs but when they: took ber away, the ani 
mal followed; lawly- at ſore diftance; endeavourting 
to confixm, hy her carefſſes: and tender complaints, 
the wanders of gratitude which the woman was relat- 
ing to ber delixeress. r with her Were 
3 C2 : or 
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or ſome time followed her footſteps, ſhewing all the 
ime marks of regret and affliction, that a diſconſo- 
late family expreſs when they attend a beloved father 
pr ſon, who is going to embark for America, from 
hence he may never return. | 
Tux commandant was informed of the whole ad- 
enture by his ſoldiers; and this example of gratitude 
an animal ſo ferocious, awakened in him thoſe 
lings, which his ſavage heart had undoubtedly loſt 
n crofling the ſeas, and he ſuffered a woman to live, 
ho had been ſo viſibly protected by heaven. * 
Dunixò this interval, the Indians, who continued 
to ſurround the Spaniſh colony with an intent to 
Irve it, confined it more and more within its in- 
renchments. To return to Europe ſeemed to be the 
only means left to prevent the great diſtreſs that was 
coming on; but the Spaniards were prepoſſeſſed with 
the notion that the inland country was full of mines, 
and this belief made them perfevere. They abandon- 
d Buenos Ayres, and founded the iſland of Aſſump- 
ion, three hundred leagues up the country,” but ſtill 
on the banks of the ſame river. By this change, they 
evidently removed further from the aſſiſtance of the 
mother country, but they imagined it brought them 
earer the ſource of riches ; and their TONY was 
ſtill greater than their foreſight. ah 
/ THE wild inhabitants of a country nearer the tro- 
ic, were leſs courageous than thoſe of Buenos Ayres, 
or more eaſily civilized. Far from moleſting the 
Spaniards, they ſupplied them with proviſtons. This 
behaviour induced the Spaniards to think that there 
was a poſſibility of ſecuring their friendſhip, if T% 
ould be prevailed upon to embrace chriſtianity; and 
it was imagined that the moſt effectual method of ac- 
compliſhing this, was to inſpire them with a great 
idea of that religion. For this purpoſe a proceſſion 


/ | 3 Was 
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was contrived, for feſtival days, in which, after the 
cuſtom of the mother country, all the coloniſts were 
to appear with their ſhoulders bare, and the inſtru- 
ments of flagellation in their hands. The Indians 
were invited to this horrid ſcene, not unlike that 
which was diſplayed by the fanaticiſm of the Cory= 
bantes, and more fit to inſpire an abhorrence for 
chriſtianity than to recommend it. They came to 
the number of eight thouſand men, armed with their 
bows and arrows, which they conftantly took with 
them, to behold this barbarous ſolemnity, and fully 
reſolved to maſſacre theſe ſtrangers, ſince a religion 
that required them to ſhed their own ane, un 
certainly make them ſavage and cruel, 

THe moment that the übte 4 was een 
near, Irala was informed by an Indian ſervant of ſs 
unexpected a plot. The Spaniſh general gave out that 
the Topiges, enemies to the whole country, were 
advancing to attack the place. He commanded all his 
troops to take up arms, and called the Indian chiefs 
together, to deliberate on the common danger that 
threatened their nation as well as his own. As ſoon 
as theſe men were in the power of the Spaniards, 
Irala put them to death, and threatened the Indians 
who/had attended them with the ſame fate. Theſe 
unhappy men fell on their knees, implored mercy, 
and only obtained it on ſwearing eternal and unlimit- 
ed obedience, for themſelves and their whole nation. 
The reconciliation was ratified by the marriage of 
ſome Indian women with Spaniards, a ceremony far 
more pleaſing to heaven and earth, than that proceſ- 
ſion of flagellants that would have been concluded by 
a maſſacre. From the union of two ſuch different, 
nations, ſprang. the race of the Meſtees, now ſo com- 
mon in South America. Thus it is the fate of the 
Spaniards, in all parts of the world, to be a mixed 

| race, 
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; 
on : rate. That of the Moors, fill flows in their veins in 
Europe, and that of the ſavuges, in America. Per- 
— haps, this: mixture may- be of adyantage, if it de a 
fact that men, as well as animals are improved by 
eroſſing the breed. It were indeed to be wiſfied that 
j the various races of mankind were loft in one, that 
there might be an end ef thoſe national antipathies, 
' which only ſerve to perpetunte the calamities of war 
and all the ſeveral paſſions that deſtroy the 
ſpecies; But diſtord ſeems to ariſe of itſelf between 
brothers, can it therefore be expetted chat all man- 
kind ſhould become one family, the children of 
/ which, ſprung as it wete from the fame common pa- 
rent, ſhould no longer thirſt after each other's blood? 
For is not this fatal __ excited and kept up by 
that of gold? 
IX was this ſhamefdl paſſion, this ſavage avidity, 
yhich induced he Spuniards to Keep ſtill further 
| fans the fea, and nearer the mountains; nor did 
they become wiſer or more humane, by the danger 
/ they had expoſed themſelves to in advancing fo far 
/ into the country, of being all deftroyed by the fa- 
vages. They ſoemad, by "the eruelties they exer- 
eiſed upon the Indians, to puniſh them for their 
| / own obſtinacy in ſearching for gold where there was 
none. Several ſhips'which were bringing them troops 
and ammunition, were loft, with all they had on 
board, by venturing toe far up the river; but even 
/ this circumſtance could not prevent them from obſti- 
/ nately perſiſting in their avaricious views, though 
they had been "diſappointed in them: till they were 
/ compelled by repeated orders from the mother coun- 
/ 
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try to fre- eſtablim Buenos Ayres, N28 neceſſary 
undertaking Was now become eaſy Tue Spa- 
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filards, Who hat multiplied in araguay, were 
eng enough to reſtrain vr deſtroy ths nations that 
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might oppoſe them. Accordingly, as it had been && l 0 0 K 
pekte, Ted ca with liette alta. Juan Ottis IM _, 
de Zarate executed it in 1580, and rebuilt Buenos | 
Ayres upon the ſame ſpot, which had been forſaken 
for forty yeats. The petty nations that lived in the 
neighbourhood, ſubmitted to the yoke, or fled to diſ- 
tant parts ts enjoy their freedom. ES 
As ſoon as the cofotly. had gained ſome degree of Preſent fun- 
fitength, it began 46 flöurith; and in proceſs of Hh Span, in 
fout great provinces were formed, the Tucuman, Paraguay. 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Paraguay proper, and Rio 
de la Plata; * Throughout this immenſe tract, there 
are but twelve towns, ſcattered in diffetent parts, 
which in Europe would be feckoned only ſtnall mar- 
ket towns. 'Fhey conſiſt of à few hoſes ot huts, ir- 
regularly diſpoſed; and parted by little woods or groves, 
ſo that every houſe looks like # fingle plantation. 
Some ſtall yillages of conquered Indians are to be 
ſeen all round the country. "The reſt of it is entirely 
a wilderneſs, or inhabited by independent fivages: 
Their rage g thoſe who have forced them to 
fly to inacteffible mountains is inconceivable, "They 
are cohtinuatly ſallying out from theſe retreats, ex- 
cited by the hopes of deſtroying ſome of their tyrants. 
Theſe inroads prevent all communication between 
the Spatiifh ſettlements. Bp 2 2 51 f 5 Nas 2 1 a 
Ex the capital of the colony labours under fome 
inconveniences that ate totally deſtructive of trade. 
Buenos Ayres Has indeed ſome advantages. The ſitu- 
ation is healthy and pleaſant, and the air temperate; 
The country preſents an agreeable” uppearanee, and 
would be fertile, if proper care were taken to eulti- 
vate it. The buildings, uhick fofty years ago were 
all compoſed of earth, ate more ſolid and commodi- 
ous, ſince the natives have learned - the art of making 
brick and lime. The population amounts te 16,006 


ſouls, 
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| | B Lo OK / ſouls, and the white people may be about a quartep 
.* N of the number. One fide of the town is defended by 
1 A4 fortreſs, with a garriſon of a thouſand men : and 
the reſt is ſurroynded by the river, Theſe precauti- 
s are extremely, proper, but inadequate. 9 the end 
| Fraps 
HE town ſtands fatal mig leagues, Be the ſea, 
AL ſhips cannot come up to it, and the ſmalleſt 
veſſels run great riſques in failing up a river that wants 
1 is full of iſlands, ſhoals and rocks, and where 
| s are more frequent and more dreadful than on 
| the ocean. It is neceſſary to anchor every night on 
the ſpot they come to; and on the moſt moderate 
days, a pilot muſt go before in a boat to ſound the 
way for the ſhip., There is ſome danger eyen in the 
harbour, which is within three leagues of the town, | 
Though the precaution. is taken to. caſt all the an; 
chors from the ſhips, and to ſecure their cables with | 
8 iron chains, they are in danger of being funk 
Va furious wind, which comes from the frontiers 
* Chili, and, as it meets with nothing to check its 
W over a plain of three hundred leagues, grows 
e impetuous as it enters the channel W the 
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Ix the Spaniards waa not formed "moſt . ch 
erican ſettlements by chance, they would have 
ed upon the port of Inſenada, or that of Baragon, 
at the entrance of the river Plata, to the weſt, or 
tha \ of Maldonado, that lies on the ſame line to the 
caſt... The frequent accidents that have happened on. 
the river, and other political reaſons, hae at length | 
convinced the court of Madrid of the improper ſitu⸗ 
ation of Buenos Ayres, and in 17265 they built a ci⸗ 
tadel forty leagues lower, at Monte Video, flanked 
with four baſtions, and defended by a numerous ar- 


Fee and a garriſon of two hugdreg, men. * hey 
ter» 
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afterwards found that this harbour was only fit for 
ſmall veſſels, and therefore removed to Maldonado, 
where the fortifications, as well as thoſe of Buenos 


Ayres and Monte Video, were built by the Guara- 


nis, who were never rewarded for this labour. Its 
natural ſituation renders it one of the fineſt, harbours 


in the world. It is large enough to contain the moſt 


numerous fleet; and the entrance, which is extremely 
narrow, is very eaſily defended. The air is excellent, 
there is plenty of wood, and the foil is very fertile. 

When once the natives, who are a reſolute, warlike 
and robuſt people, are ſubdued, and when the fami- 
lies which are gradually remoyed thither from the 
Canary iſlands, have improved the lands, the ſettle- 
ment will have acquired the higheſt degree-of perfec- 
tion. The ſhips that are failing from Europe to the 
South ſeas, will find there a ſafe harbour, and all the 


refreſhments they may want. In time it will become 


the natural ſtaple for the trade of Paraguay; and may 
{till be improved, when, the Spaniards ſhall have 
adopted better principles of government. At preſent 
it is not very conſiderable. | 

Tu richeſt produce that is peculiar to that conti- 
nent, is the herb of Paraguay. It is the leaf of a 
middle-ſized tree. The taſte is ſimilar to that of 
mallows, and in ſhape reſembles an orange tree. It 
is divided into three claſſes. The firſt, called caacuys, 
is the bud when it juſt begins to unfold its leaves. 
It is far ſuperior to the other two, but will not keep 
ſo long, and it is therefore difficult to export it to 

any „ ang The next, which is called caamini, is 
the full grown leaf ſtripped of its ſtalks. If theſe 


are left on, it is called caaguaza, which is the 


third ſort. The leaves are firſt roaſted, and then 


kept in pits digged in the W and covered with 


ROWS hides, 1 8 
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logous to the ſoil of the mountains, The trees which 
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THe mountains of Maracayu, at the eaſt fide of 
Paraguay, furniſh the herb that is mvſt eſteemed, 
The tree does not grow on the tops of the hills, but 
in the marſhy vallies that lie between them. The 
city of Aſſumption, which is called the capital of Pa- 
raguay, though in fact it is a very inconſiderable 
place, firſt brought this valuable plant, which had 
always been the delight of the ſavapes, into fepute 
in diſtant countries. The exportation of it at firſt 
procured conſiderable riches to the town. But this 
advantage was not of long continuance, for all the 
Indians of that diſtrict were loſt in the long voyage 
they were obliged to take. The whole country be- 
came a deſert for forty leagues round the city, and 
the inhabitants were obliged to give up this trade 
which was the only ſource of their wealth. _ 

Tk new Villa Rica, a ſettlement formed near 
Maracayu, engroſſed this branch of trade, but was 
ſoon obliged to ſhare it with the Guaranis, who at 
firſt gathered the herb only for their own uſe, but ſoon 
began to ſell it. This employment, added to the 
neceflity of undertaking a voyage which, including 
the return, comprehertded four hundred leagues, kept 
the Guaranis abſent from their habitations for a con- 
ſiderable part of the year. During this interval, as 


they were deprived of inſtruction, they grew indiffer- 


ent to religion, and unconnected with the colony. 
Many of them periſhed by change of air and fatigue, 
Some grew weaty of this laborious employment, and 
retited into the woods, where . refumed their 
former way of life. Beſides, the vill 


ITT | ages having no 
men to defend them, lay expoſed to the” inroads of 
fie enemy. To obviate theſe inconveniences, the 


' miſſionaries procured ſeeds from Maracayu, and fow- 


ed them in thoſe patts of the land that were moſt ana- 


have 
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| have ſprung from them have greatly multiplied, and 
have not degenerated at leaſt in any ſenſible degree, 

Txt produce of theſe plantations, added to that 
which grows ſpontaneouſly, is very conſiderable, 
Some is conſumed in Paraguay, and Chili and Peru 
purchaſe annually to the amount of 100, ooo arrobes, 
which, at the rate of 23 livtes 12 ſous, 6 derniers, 
(near one guinea), make an article 'of Exportation of 
2,302 ,3bo livres {about 103, 360l.) 3 

His herb, which the Spaniards of South America 
recommend as 'a preſervative againſt molt diſeaſes, 
is in general uſe throughout this part of the new 
world. It is dried and reduced almoſt to powder, 
then put into a cup with ſugar, lemon-juice, and 
ſweet-ſcented paſte; bailing water is afterwards thrown 
upon it, and it is drunk o net before i it has time 
to turn black. 

Tux herb of Paraguay is of no conſis to 
Europe ; but that country is yaluable on other ac- 
counts, and in particular for the hides it ſends over. 
When the Spaniards forſook Buenos Ayres in 1538, 
they left in the neighbouring fields ſome horned cat- 
ou which they had brought over from their own 
country. They multiplied to ſuch a degree in thoſe 
paſtures, that when the town was re-eſtabliſhed, they 
were totally neglected. The method was afterwards 
adopted of knocking them on the head, merely for 
the ſake of their hides. The manner in which this 
is done deſerves to be mentioned. 

A NUMBER of huntſmen on horſeback repair to 

| ſuch places as are moſtly frequented by the wild 
bulls. Each huntſman purſues the bull he fixes 

on, and hamftrings him with a ſharp iron cut vhs 3 

ſhape of a creſcent, and faſtened to a long handle. 

When the animal is overcome, the huntſman attacks 

others and diſables them in the ſame manner. After 


ſome 
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ſome days ſpent in this violent exerciſe, the huntſmen 
return in ſearch of the bulls they have diſabled, which 
they flay, carry away the hides, and ſometimes the 
tongues and the fat : the reſt they leave to be devour- 
ed by the vultures and other birds of prey. 

THE price of hides was ſo low at firſt, that they 
were ſcarce worth one livre ſix ſous (about 18. 1d. 4) 
a-piece, though the buyers refuſed a great many be- 
cauſe they were not of the proper ſize; but the value 
of them has increaſed ſince the number of bulls has 
diminiſhed. This decreaſe is not ſo much to be at- 
tributed to the huntſmen as to the wild dogs. Theſe 
deſtructive animals make ſuch ravage among them, 
that the colony is in danger of loſing this lucrative 
branch of trade. The government of Buenos Ayres 
has endeavoured to prevent this misfortune, by order- 
ing part of the garriſon out to deſtroy theſe dogs that 
are become ſo fierce. The ſoldiers, at their return 
from this neceſſary expedition, were treated with ſo | 


much infult and contempt, that they could not be pre- 


vailed upon to go out again upon an excurſion that 
expoſed them to the ridicule of their own countrymen. 

Tx deficiency in the article of hides, will be com- 
penſated by tobacco, which is begun to be cultivated | 
in Paraguay with ſucceſs. A conſiderable quantity 


is fent over every year; as likewiſe vicuna wool, which 


comes from the mountains, and metals ; all which 
productions are foreign to the colony. 

Tx firſt Spaniards: who came to Paraguay, madg- 
no doubt but a country that lay ſo near Peru muſt 
contain great riches. They acted in conſequence of 


this perſuaſion, which was kept up for a whole cen- 


tury by ſome very trifling incidents. They found 
themſelves at length under a neceſſity of giving up 
this chimerical idea; but after it had long been diſ- 
believed, it was again reyived to ſerve ſome private 

purpoſe. 
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purpoſe. It is now generally known that Paraguay 
has no gold nor filver but what comes from Chili and 
Potoſi. Some of it circulates in the colony; a much 
greater quantity is ſmuggled into the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlements; and about five million (218,750l.) are 
ſhipped off every year' from Buenos Ayres for the mo- 
__ country. 

Tux account we have given of the e Bite, 
ths conſtitution, and the riches of Paraguay, does 
not ſeem calculated to inſpire any high idea of this 
colony. The attention that has conſtantly been paid 
to it has been owing to an eſtabliſhment formed in 
its center, which, after having long been a ſubject 
of diſpute, has at length met with the approbation of 


the wiſeſt men. The opinion we are to entertain of 
it, ſeems finally to be determined by philofophy, be- 


fore which ignorance, prejudice, and faction ſhould 
diſappear, as ſhades vaniſh before the light. 


Tux Jeſuits intruſted with the miſſions of Peru, 


being informed how the Incas governed their empire, 
and made their conqueſts, adopted their plan in the 
execution of a conſiderable project they had formed. 

The deſcendants of Manco Capac, marched to their 
_ frontiers with powerful armies, compoſed of ſoldiers 
who at leaſt knew how to obey, to fight, and to in- 


trench themſelves ; and who, together with better 


offenſive weapons than thoſe of the ſavages, had alſo 
ſhields and defenſive weapons, which their enemies 
bad not. They propoſed to the nation which they 
wanted to. unite to their government, to embrace 
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their religion, laws, and manners, to quit their fo- 


reſts and to live in ſociety. They frequently met 
with oppoſition. Moſt of thoſe people perſiſted for 


a long time in defence of their prejudices and their 
liberty. The Incas then had recourſe to patience, 


and ſent freſh deputies, who _ endeavoured to 
perſ uade 


. 
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perſuade them. Sometimes thoſe deputies were ur- 


dered; at other times the ſavages fell upan the ar- 
my of the Incas: But the latter fought with great 


courage, were always ſucceſsful, and ſuſpended the 


fight the inſtant they had gained the victory. If 
they took any priſoners, they treated them fs kindly; 
that they willingly ſubmitted to the yoke of theſe hu- 
mane conquerars, and endeavoured at their return to 
inſpire their nation with the ſame favourable opis ion 
of them. A Peruvian army ſeldom begun the attack, 
and the Incas has often been known to forbear hoſ- 
tilities, even after he had experienced the perfidy of 
the barbarians, and vere af his folders had been 
murdered: 

Tux Jeſuits, who had no army, confined them 
ſelyes to the arts of perſuaſion. They went into the 
foreſts to look for the ſavages; and prevailed upon 
them to renounce their eld cuſtoms and prejudices, 
to embrace a religion which they did nat underſtand, 
and to enjoy the tweets. of ſociety, to which they 
were before ſtrangers. 

Tux Incas had another advantage over the Jeſuits, 
which was, the nature of their religion, calculated to 
ſtrike the ſenſes: It is a more eaſy matter to perfuade 
men to. worſhip the fun which they fee, than to adore 


an inviſible God,; and to believe doctrines and myſte- 


ries which they cannot comprehend, Accordingly 
the Jefuits have had the prudence to civilize the 
favages in fome meaſure; before they attempted to 
convert them. They did not pretend to make them 
chriſtians, till they had made them men. As ſoon 
as they had got them together, they began to procure 
them every advantage they had promiſed them, and 
induced them to embrace chriſtianity, when, by 'mak- 
ing them happy, BY had * to . them 
1 
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THEY imitated the example of the Incas in the BOOK 


diviſion of the lands into three ſhares ; for religious 
purpoſes, for the public; and for individuals; they 


F ed working for orphans, old people and ſol- 


3 they rewarded great actions; they inſpected or 
Fa. e morals of the people: they practiſed acts 
of benevolence ; they eſtabliſhed feſtivals; and inter- 
mixed them with laborious employments; they ap- 

inted military exerciſes; kept up a ſpirit of ſubors 
ae invented preſervatives againſt idleneſs, and 
inſpixed them with reſpect for religion and the laws; 
they alſo reſerved to themſelves the political and reli- 
gious authority: in a word, whatever was valuable in 
the legiſlation of the Incas, was en or even im- 
proved upon at Paraguay. 

THE Incas and the Jeſuits 1 alike cliabliſhed 
ſuch a regularity and order; as prevents the com- 
miſſion of crimes, and removes the neceſſity of pu- 
niſnment. There is hardly ſuch a thing as a delin- 
quent in Paraguay. The morals of the people are 
good, and are maintained in this ſtate of purity by 
ſtill milder methods than are made uſe of in Peru: 
The laws were ſevere in that empire; they are not 
fo among the Guaranis. Puniſhments are not dread- 


ed there, and men fear nothung but the reproach of | 


their own conſeience. 


AFTER the example of the 1 this Jeſuits have 
eſtabliſhed the theocratical government, with an ad- 
ditional advantage peculiar to the chriſtian religion, 
on which their government is founded: this is the 
practice of confeſſion; which is of infinite utility, 
while thoſe who introduced it ſhall not make an im- 
proper uſe of it. This alone anſwers the end of pe- 
nal laws, and maintains a purity of manners: In Pa- 
raguay, religion, which by means of opinion exerts 
ius authority in a more powerful manner than com- 


pulſion 
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pulſion can, brings the guilty perſon to the feet of 
the magiſtrate. There, far from palliating his crime, 
remorſe makes him rather aggravate it; and inſtead 
of endeavouring to elude his puniſhment, he implores 
it on his knees. The more public and ſevere it is, 
the more doth it contribute to quiet the conſcience 
of the criminal. By theſe means, puniſhment, which 
in all other places is the terror of the guilty, is hete 
conſidered as a ſource of conſolation to them, as it 
ſtifles the pangs of remorſe by the expiation of the 
guilt. The people of Paraguay have no civil laws, 
becauſe they know of no property ; nor have they any 
criminal ones, becauſe every one is his own accuſer, 
and voluntarily ſubmits to puniſhment : their only 
laws are the precepts of religion. Theocracy would 
be the moſt excellent of all governments, if it were 
poſſible to preſerve it in its purity ; but to effect 
this, it would be neceſſary that it ſhould always be 
under the direction of virtuous men, deeply impreſſed 
with the real principles on which it is founded; it 
would be neceſſary that religion ſhould teach nothing 
but the duties of ſociety ; that it ſhould conſider no- 
thing as a crime but what violates the natural | rights 
of mankind; that its precepts ſhould not ſubſtitute 
prayers in lieu of labour, vain ceremonies inſtead 
of works of charity, or Any ſeruples to juſt 
remorſe. 

Bor it can hardly be expected that Jeſuits born 
in Spain or Italy ſhould not have tranſmitted to Pa- 


raguay the monaſtic notions and practices of Rome 


or Madrid. However, if they have introduced ſome 
abuſes, it muſt be confeſſed it has been with ſuch pe- 
culiar advantages, that, perhaps, it is impoſſible to 
do ſo much good to men any where _ with fo lit- 
de injury. | 


| Ya 
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'TazRE are more arts and conveniences in the re- BOOK 


publics of the Jeſuits than there had been even in 


Cuſco. itſelf, without more luxury. The uſe of coin 
is unknown there. The watchmaker, weaver, lock- 
ſmith and taylor all depoſit their works in public 
warehouſes. They are ſupplied with every neceſſary 
of life; as the huſbandman has laboured for them. 
The Jeſuits, aſſiſted by magiſtrates who are choſen 
by the people, attend to che ſeveral wants of the 
whole community. | 

Tuxnx is no diſtinQion of Aations; and it is the 


only ſociety on earth where men enjoy that equality 8 


which is the ſecond of all: Wellngsz for wy is 

Tux Incas and the Jeſuits 1 both inſpired men 
with a reverence for religion, by the dazzling pomp 
of external ceremonies. Nothing could be compared 
to the magnificence and ſplendaur of the temples of 
the ſun; and the churches in Paraguay are equal to 
the moſt elegant in Europe. The Jeſuits have made 


their worſhip pleaſing, without rendering it an inde- 


cent farce. The Indians are invited to reſort ta 


church by muſic that awakens their ſenſibility, by 


affeting hymns, by lively. paintings, and by the 
| pomp of ceremonies; ſo that pleaſure is here blend- 
ed with the exerciſes of piety. It is here that reli- 
gion is amiable, and that the people firſt love it in its 
miniſters. Nothing can equal the purity of manners, 
the mild and tender zeal; and the paternal kindneſs 
of the Jeſuits of Paraguay. Every paſtor is truly the 
father, as he is the guide of his pariſhioners. His 
authority is nat felt, becauſe he commands, forbids, 
and puniſhes nothing, but what is commanded, for- 
bidden, and puniſhed by the religion they ne 
ence . NICE COR? with AR 2 
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Ir ſhould ſeem that men muſt have multiplied con- 
ſiderably under a government where none are idle, or 
fatigued with labour; where the food is can in 
wholeſomeneſs, plenty, and quality for all the citi- 
zens; where every one is conveniently lodged and 
well elner where the aged, and the ſick, the wi- 
dows and orphans, are aſſiſted in a manner unknown 
in all other parts of the world; where every one mar- 
ries from choice and not from intereſt, and where a 


number of children is conſidered as a bleſſing, and can 


never be burdenſome: where debauch, the neceſſary 
conſequence of idleneſs, which equally corrupts the 
opulent and the poor, never haſtens the period of 
natural infirmities, or tends to abridge the term of 
human life; where nothing ſerves to excite artificial 
paſſions, or contradicts thoſe that are regulated by 
nature and reaſon ; where the people enjoy the advan- 
tages of trade, and are not expoſed to the contagion 
of vice and luxury; where plentiful magazines, and 
a friendly intercourſe between nations united in the 
bonds of the ſame religion, are a ſecurity againſt any 
ſcarcity that might happen from the inconſtancy or 
inclemency of the ſeaſons; where publie juſtice has 
never been reduced to the cruel neceſſity of condemn- 
ing a ſingle malefactor to death, to diſgrace, or to 
any puniſhment of a long duration; where the very 
names of a tax or a law ſuit, thoſe two terrible ſcourges 
which every where elſe aflict mankind, are unknown; 
ſuch a country muſt naturally be expected to be the 
moſt populous in w_ Wenn and _=_ it is Kar 11 
being ſo. 8 
FTzis empire, which Sogn: in the m * ex- 
tends from the river Parana, which runs into the 
Paragua under the 27th degree of ſouth latitude, to 


the Uragua that falls into the fame river towards the 


85 34th degree. On the banks of thoſe two great rivers, 


which 
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which: deſcend from the mountains near Brazil, in 


the fertile plains that lie between them, the Jeſuits 


had already, in 167, ſettled twenty-two villages z 
though no account has been given of their degree of 


population. In 202, there were twenty- nine, con- 


ſiſting in all of 22, 7 families, which:: amounted 


to 89, 401 ſouls. The habitations and inhabitants 


increaſed: _— and e ee _—_ now: com- 
prehend 200, 00. bb „ d itt 
PnESsE 3 3 wine faſpeet« 
ed of concealing the number of their ſubjectz with a 
view of defrauding Spain of the tribute they had ſub- 
mitted to pay; and the court of Madrid has diſco- 
vered ſome anxiety on that account. An exact in- 


quiry has diſpelled thoſe injurious! and ill- grounded 
ſuſpicions. Can it with any probability be ſuppoſed; 


that a ſociety ever jealous of its honour; ſhould for a 
mean and low intereſt, ſacrifice. a ſenſe of greatneſs, 
adequate to the majeſty of an eſtabliſhment they weye 
denen with ſa much care and painsg 79 19990 

Tnosk who wete too well acquainted with the 
aku of the ſociety, to charge it with ſuch injuri- 
ous and illiberal accuſations, have pretended that the 
number of the Guaranis did not increaſe, becauſe 
they periſhed. by working in the mines. This aceu- 
' ſation, urged above an hundred years ago, has been 
propagated. by the ſame ſpirit of ayarice, envy and 
malignity, that firſt invented it. The greater-pains 
the Spaniſh miniſtry have employed in ſearch of-theſe 
hidden treaſures, the more they have been convinced 
that they were all chimerigal. mm the, Jeſuits had diſ- 
covered any mines, they certainly would have taken 
care to conceal the diſeoyerys which if known would 
have introduced every kind of vice; and thus their 


empire would ſoon. have n "_ "their 


ai 2s GOP deſtroyed. = HO Sl 1899 
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Or uxxs are of opinion that the oppreſſian of monks 


iſh government muſt have checked the population of 
the Guaranis, But this is hardly reconcileable with 
that implieit confidence, and that extraordinary da: 
gree af attachment the Guaranis are ſaid to have for 
the miſſionarias Who govern them, Oppreſſion conſiſts 
in impaſing labour and anacting tribute by compulſi- 
on; in arbitrary levies af men or money to ſupply ar. 
mies and fleets, deſtined for deſtruction; in the vio+ 
lent execution af laws made without the conſent of 
the peaple, and contrary to the remonſtrances of the 
magiſtrates; in tlie violation of public, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of private privilege; in the inoonſiſtency of 
the principles of an authority, which under pretence 
of being founded by divine will on the right of the 
ſword; lays claim to every thing by the one, and com- 
mands every thing by the other; which makes uſe of 
force to eſtabliſh religion, and of religion to inſſuence 
the deciſions of Juſtice: this is opprefon ! But it can 
never exiſt, where every action is the reſult of vo- 
luntary ſubmiſſion, and proceeds from inclination 
founded on conviction, and where nothing i is done but 
rom choice, and full approbation. This is that gen- 
tle ſway of opinion, the only one, perhaps, that it is 
lawful for one man to exerciſe over another, becauſe 
it males thoſe people happy who ſubmit to it. Such 
undoubtedly is that of the Jeſuits in Paraguay, ſince 
whole: nations have voluntarily incorporated them- 
ſelves into their government, and none have ever 
chrown off the yoke, It cannot be pretended that 
fifty [Jeſuits have been able to compel two hundred 
thouſand Indians to be their Naves; who had it in their 
power either to maſſacre their prieſts, or to take re- 
fuge in che deferts; This firknge Paradox would ne- 


ver be admitted by men of * e. 1 8 or moſt 
eredulous diſpoſition. | - TEES Flieg 
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Sou have ſuſpected that the Jeſuits had propa- B 00 K 
gated the love of celibacy amongft their people, | 
which was fo prevalent in Europe inthe dark apes 
of ignorance, and is not yet entirely eradicated, not- 

withſtanding it has conſtantly been urged how con- 
trary it is to nature, reaſon and ſociety. But this 

opinion is entirely without foundation. The mifi- 
onaries have never even given any idea to their con - 
verts of a ſuperſtition which was totally improper and 
inconſiſtent with the climate; and would have been 
ſufficient to prejudice them againft their beſt Wee | 
tions, or to defeat the deſign of them. 
PolariciAxs have further endeavoured to account 
for the want of population among the Guaranis, 
from their having no property. The idea under 
which we conſider property, namely as a ſource of 
the increaſe both of men and ſubliftence, is an un- 

__ queſtionable truth; but ſuch is the fate of the beſt 
inſtitutions, that our political errors will often en- 
danger them. Under the law of property, when it 
is attended with avarice, ambition, luxury, a multi- 
tude of imaginary wants, and various other irregulari- 
ties ariſing from the imperfections of our governments; 
the bounds of our poſſeſſions, either too canfined, or 
too extended, prevent at the ſame time both the fer- 
tility of our lands and the increaſe of our ſpecies. 
Theſe inconveniencies exiſt not in Paraguay, All 
are ſure of ſubſiſtence ; conſequently all enjoy the 
great advantages. of property, though depriv in a 
ſtrict ſenſe of the right to it. This privation eannot 
juſtly be conſidered as the reaſon that has impeded the 
progreſs of population among —_—_y "Bar Fw _ Ve 
imputed to other cauſes. fl 

. Finsx, the Portugueſe of St. Paul; in 7631, he. 

Rroyed twelve or thirteen communities in the province 

of gs the neareſt to Brazil. ' The greateſt part 


of 
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ſword, or in ſlavery, or with hunger in the foreſts. 
Only 12, ooo eſcaped, who fled for PAY to —_ 
parts further diſtant from the Portugueſe. f 

T Is deſtruction, the effects of which it ws 
have required a number of ages to repair, has been 
ſucceeded by gradual and continual loſſes. The ſavage 
nations that hovered about the habitations of the 
Guaranis, to carry off their — EY 
maſſacred all thoſe who oppoſed them. 

THESE calamities have been followed n 
far more dreadful,: The Europeans brought the 
ſmall- pox amongſt the Guaranis, and that diſtemper 
is more fatal in Paraguay than any other country in 
the world. It deſtroys Sanſands | in a very ſhort time, 
and ſcarce any recover of it. It is a matter of aſto- 
niſhment that the Jeſuits, who could not be ignorant 
of the ſalutary effects inoculation had been attended 
with on the banks of the Amazon, ſnould perſiſt in 
neglecting ſo ſafe and eaſy a method of ſaving the 
lives of their converts. It can ſcarce be ſuppoſed 
that legiſlators ſo enlightened could be prejudiced by 
the ridiculous objections of ſome ignorant divines, 
againſt a practice 0 n authoriſed by it its great 
ae tl oem 

\ BzsIne theſe nal of PO $0664 oat the Guas 
ranis are expoſed to others ariſing from the nature of 
their climate, which occaſions contagious diſtempers, 
eſpecially on the banks of the Parana, where thick 


and conſtaànt fogs, under a ſultry ſky, render the 
air damp and unwholeſome. The Guaranis are the 
leſs able to reſiſt the malignancy of theſe vapours, 


as they feed very plentifully, though they live in a hot 
country. They eat their fruit green, and their meat 


| almoſt raw; this oecaſions a bad digeſtion,” vicious 
OE and diſorders 3 _e tranſmit to their 


polite 
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poſterity. The maſs of blood being thus corrupted, B 2 i & 
by the uſe of improper food and the influence of a 
noxious air, cannot poſſibly produce a numerous and 
long-lived offspring. I 
Trs Chiquitos, though their PR is further 
adyanced into the torrid zone, are much ſtronger than 
the Guaranis, who live nearer the tropic and beyond 
it. Under the name of Chiquitos are included many 
ſmall nations, . diſperſed in a tract of country that ex- 
tends from the 14th to the 21ſt degree of ſouth lati- 
| tude. It is hot, hilly and fruitful ; and interſeQcd 
on the weſt ſide by three rivers, which all meet and 
take the name of Madera; and. this at laſt falls into 
the great river of the Amazons. | 
THE firſt conquerors. of Peru were coat with 
the Chiquitos, but could not ſubdue them; and 
their ſucceſſors have in vain attempted it. In 1692, 
the Jeſuits formed the project of executing what could 
never be effected by force. This alarmed the Spa- 
niards of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, who derived con- 
ſiderable advantages from the excurſions they made 
into thoſe countries, in order to carry off ſlaves, 
whom they ſold at a very high price, to be employed 
in the mines of Potoſi, and other works. They knew 
that the miſſionaries, who, either from motiyes of re- 
ligion or ambition, had very different views and 
maxims, would never ſuffer their converts to be op- 
preſſed; and that they would be able to prevent it. 
Their labours were obſtructed by artifice, by vio- 
lence, by calumny, and all the means“ that ſavage 
rapaciouſneſs could invent; but their conſtancy got 
the better of all oppoſition, and the plan was com- 
pleted on the principhhs gin in! it was wia | 
formed. | 
In hs 1726, hide were fix he communi- 
ties * the Chiquitos, at a pretty conſiderable 
diſtance 
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| reſts. The population exceeded 40,000 ſouls.” Their 
number has continually increaſed, and was almoſt 
double in 1746, when the new republic ſubmitted to 


the dominion of Spain, on the ſame terms as the 


Guaranis had done ven] whoſe enen they tloſe- 
ly followed. 

Born theſe Nates have” ek: an enable 
barrier hetween them and the Spaniards. Both have 
eſtabliſhed a community of goods. Trade is here 


carried on by che whole commonwealth. Their ma- 


nufactures and their agriculture are the ſame. Sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, fruits, the natural corn of the coun- 
try, as well as the various ſorts that grow in Europe, 
are cultivated in all parts of the country. Moſt of 


our animals have multiplied there, and the cows and 


horſes have not degenerated, The only difference be- 


tween the two nations is, that the Chiquitos are 


ſtronger, more temperate, more affiduous, more ac- 
tive, and more laborious than the Guaranis. * all 


theſe r 12 they equally ſurpaſs the Mojes. - 


THE s live in the 12th degree of ſouth lati- 
tude, To % eaſt, their country is parted from Peru 
by the Cordeleras. To che fonth, it is not far from 
Paraguay. To the north and weſt-are unknown lands. 
About the year 1670, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, named Bara- 
za, a man of great ſenſibility, ſpirit, and reſolution, 
was touched with compaſſion for theſe poor ſavages, 
who lived without x are, without religion, and 


without moxrals. He preyailed upon theſe. men to 


quit their wandering way of life, and to ſettle in the 
country, and be governed them by the laws of the 
Guaranis: His labours and thoſe of bis ſucceſſors 
had collected 30, ooo ſouls at the beginning of this 
centuty. We have no *#ccvunts of the progreſs of 


this ft liſhment z. 6. 
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of time, and the pains that have been _ we 
muſt ſuppoſe it to be very conſiderable. * | 
Tu Jeſuits: were inceſſantly Jabouring to unite 


theſe three commonwealths, by civilizing the roving . 
nations that are diſperſed throughout the intermediate | 


deſerts; but their ſcheme, the execution of which 
was doubtful, or at leaſt very remote, was not con- 
ſiſtent with: the ſordid views of the'Spaniſh adventur- 
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ers. Thoſe barbarous uſurpers of the new world, had 


been zealous in the cauſe of religion, as long as it 


furniſhed a pretence to ſhed blood for the purpoſe of 


obtaining gold; but they no longer attended to it, 
when it was deſigned only to humanize” the ſavages, 
in order to make them happy. Thoſe deſtroyers con- 


ſidered the Americans who had eſcaped their fury, 


only as ſo many inſtruments to aſſiſt their intereſted 


views. After they had deprived them of their poſ- 


ſeſſions, they reduced them to a ſtate of ſlavery, and 


condemned them. to work in the mines: But the Je- 


ſuits found means to defeat their inſatiable avarice, 
and obtained from the government the freedom of all 
thoſe Indians, whom they could prevail upon to quit 
the foreſts and cayerns they were uſed to retire ta, 
and to live in ſociety. 


that this precaution was not a ſufficient ſecurity to 


Theſe legiſlators ſoon found 


their republic, and imagined. that to give it a firm 


eſtabliſhment it was further neceſſary: that the con- 
querors ſhould be excluded from interfering with 


them under any pretence whatſoever. They foreſaw 


that if they were admitted as traders, or even as mere 


travellers, they would aſſume a haughty and ſuper- 


cilious behaviour, would excite commotions, 


occaſion diſſentions in thoſe peaceable retreats, and | 


that their example would introduce vice and every 


ſpecies of corruption. Theſe dangerous men were the 
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their deſigns, as thoſe meaſures were approved by the 
wiſe. In the height of their fury and reſentment, 
they ſpread every where the moſt odious imputations 
againſt the ſociety, which upon the AIR * 
were admitted as facts. 

"THE miſſionaries traded for che nation. They ſent 
the labours of their artificers, and the herb of Para- 
guay to Buenos Ayres, and received money in ex- 
change, out of which they firſt took up the tribute of 
five livres, 5 ſous (about 4s. 7d.) which' every man 
above eighteen and under fifty years of age paid to 
the king. The remainder was employed i in the pur- 
chaſe of ſuch European goods as were wanted for 
the colony. This was the ground of the chief accu- 


ſations that were brought againſt the Jeſuits. They 
were univerſally traduced as a ſociety of merchants, 


who, under the veil of Aw wu attended only to 


their own ſordid intereſt. 

IT muſt be confeſſed at leaſt, that the founders of 
the firſt inſtitution in Paraguay did not deſerve this 
cenſure. The deſerts through which they travelled, 
afforded neither gold nor mercantile commodities.” 
In theſe they only met with' foreſts, ferpents, and 
moraſles ; ſometimes they periſhed, or were expoſed 
to the moſt ſevere torments, and always to exceſſive 


" fatigue. The hardſhips they endured with ſo much 
_ patience, and the pains they took to get to the ſa- 


vages, and induce them to quit their roving life, are 
far beyond what- men of common abilities could have 
effected. They never entertained the idea of appro- 
priating to themſelves the produce of a land, which 
their care only prevented from being a habitation of 
wild beaſts. * Their ſucceſſors may poſſibly have been 
actuated by leſs laudable and diſintereſted motives ; 
but if they have been of ſo mean a diſpoſition as to 
RE” to increaſe their riches where they ought to have 
My only 
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only ſought the glory of God and the good of man- 
kind; if they have acquired lands and amaſſed trea- 


ſures in America, in order to become of conſequence 


in Europe, and to increaſe more generally their influ- 
ence in the world; it is an ambition that has never 
affected the felicity of their converts. They have 
always enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity, and 
lived ſo happily that they had no reaſon to regret the 


want of property, which they had no notion of, nor of 


thoſe ſuperfluities of life which they did not want. 
Bor thoſe who have not accuſed the Jeſuits of Pa- 
raguay of avarice, have cenſured their inſtitutions as 
being the effect of blind ſuperſtition. If our idea of 
ſuperſtition be the true one, it retards the progreſs of 
population; it devotes to uſeleſs ceremonies: the time 
that ſhould be employed in the labours of ſociety; it 
deprives the laborious man of his property, to enrich 
the indolent and dangerous recluſe ; it promotes diſ- 
cord and perſecution for things of little moment ; it 
gives the ſignal for revolt in the name of God; it 
frees its miniſters from obedience to the laws, and from 


the duties of ſociety : in a word, it. makes the people 


miſerable, and arms the wicked againſt the virtuous. 
But nothing of this nature is to be found in Paraguay; 
and if the happy inſtitutions of. theſe chriſtians, who 
are unknown to the reſt of the world, are the effect 


of ſuperſtition, this is the only inſtance i in which it 
ever was beneficial to mankind. 


PoLITICIANs, who are ever reſtleſs, e they 


are ambitious, and who are apprehenſive of every 
thing becauſe their deſires are unhounded, ſuſpect- 


ed with ſome greater reaſon, that the republics form- 


ed by the Jeſuits might one day aſpire to abſolute in- 
dependence, and poſſibly attempt to overthrow. the 
power under whoſe protection they had been raiſed. 
Tow men * were ſo humane, ſo perfectly united 

amongſt 
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BOOK amongſt themſelves, and fo afliduous in their labours, 


tending for dom 
. of men. , | When | 


were alſo the beſt ſoldiers in America. They were 
well diſciplined, and obeyed from a principle: of re- 
ligion. They fought with the ſame zeal that brought 
the chriſtian martyrs to the ſcaffold, and the ſame 
enthuſiaſm that overthrew ſo many empires by the 
arms of the followers; of Wodin and Mohammed. 
They were ſtill in that full vigour which ariſes from 
uncorrupted manners and laws; whereas the Spani- 
niards in America, enervated by that indolence which 
is the conſequence of victory and cruelty, were no 
longer what they had been at the time of their con- 
queſts. The apprehenſions therefore that were en- 
tertained were not entirely imaginary or without 
foundation. a n . 8 
In thoſe governments which preceded the eſta- 
bliſhment of chriſtianity, and in moſt of them that 
did not admit it, civil and religious authority have 


always been united, as derived from the ſame ſource 


and tending to the ſame end; or the one has been 
ſo ſubſervient to the other, that the people could not 
venture to ſeparate them in idea, and were equally 
kept in awe by both. The wiſeſt lawgivers have al- 
ways been convinced that religion, as it prepared the 
minds of the people to obedience, muſt: ſecure them 


in the continuance of it. But in Europe, where 


chriſtianity roſe on the ruins of a barbarous religion 
and a great empire; a rivalſhip was immediately ſet 
up between thoſe two powers; a military and a reli- 
gious rivalſhip which were both at the ſame time con- 
ion over the perſons and properties 
e barbarous nations of the north 
made incurſtons the territories of the Roman 
empire, the chriſtſans, perſecuted by the heathen em- 
perors, implored ſthe aſſiſtance of theſe foreign ene - 
mies, againſt the government that oppreſſed _ 
Lane 8 [hey 
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They preached to theſe conquerors a new Sw of BOOK 
religion, which enjoined to them as a duty to extir- . 
pate the eſtabliſhed one; and they demanded the ruins 
of the temples to ſerve a materials far the buildi 
of churches; The ſavages freely diſpoſed of what 
was nat their property; they ſacrificed to chriſtianity 
all ita enemies and their on; they ſeized upon the 
perſons of men and upon their lands, and diſtributed 
ſome of them to the church. They demanded tribute, 
but exempted the clergy from it, becauſe they coun- 
tenanced their uſurpations. Noblemen became prieſts, 
and prieſts obtained the rank of nobility. The great 5 
connected the privileges of their birth with that of the 
prieſthood which they embraced. The biſhops im- 
printed the ſeal of religion on the lands they poſſeſſ- 
ed. From this mixture and confuſion of birth with 
high ſtations, of titles with eſtates, and of | perſons 
with things, ſprang up 2 power, monſtrous from its 
origin, and Which in proceſs of time became enor- 
mous; a power, which, from the firſt endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh itſelf as diſtinct from the only true and legal 
authority, which is, that of government; à power, 
which afterwards attempted even to raiſe itſelf above 
government; but having been unſucceſsful in the at- 
tempt, has ſince ſubmitted to ſeparate itſelf from it, 
and to exert its authority in ſecret” over thoſe who 
were willing to acknowledge it. Theſe two powers 
are fo different and inconſiſtent with each other, that 
- they c . _ eee 5 u 
dr ve at wt 
Tur Jeſuits of Panama _ — — 
1 with this ſource of diviſion, have been warned by 
the miſchief their ſociety has ſometimes done in Eu- 
rope, and have exerted themſelves to promote the real 
En of America, They have united both po. - 
ers in one, making 3 Ot IO to reli- 
gion; 
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gion; which gave them the entire diſpoſal of the 
thoughts, affections and faculties of their converts. 
The queſtion is, whether they did it for er ms own 
advantage, or for that of their ſubjects.” 146 
Tu readineſs which theſe i ares on har 
being baniſhed by the court of Madrid, unexpectedly 
ſhewed to evacuate an empire which: they could ſo 
eaſily have defended, has juſtified them, in the opi- 
nion of a great part of the public, from the imputa- 
tion of ambition which their enemies have laid to 
their charge, and ſpread throughout all Europe. But 
philoſophy, . which is ſuperior to vulgar prejudices, 
will ſuſpend its judgment of theſe legillators, till the 
conduct of the inhabitants of Paraguay affords a proof 
either in their favour or againſt them. If thoſe nati- 
ons ſubmit” to Spain, which has neither the right. to 
oppoſe them, nor forces to enable her to do it, it will 
be ſaid that the Jeſuits had taken more pains to teach 
men obedience, than to give them juſt ideas of natu- 
ral equity, which thoſe favages were already acquaint- 
ed with in ſome degree; and that in availing them- 
ſelves of their ignorance to bend them to ſubmiſſion, 
though they may have made them more happy than 
they were before, yet they have reſerved to themſelves 
the power of rendering them one day or another the 


inſtruments of their own arbitrary will: But if theſe 


people, armed and diſciplined as they are, _— 
repulſe the barbarous oppreffors of their country; 
they ſhould avenge thoſe immenſe regions of all Hoo 
blood that Spain has ſhed ; philoſophers will. then ſay 
the Jeſuits have laboured Ga: the happineſs; of man- 
kind with the diſintercſted;ſpirit_ of virtue ; that they 
have ruled over the inhabitants of Paraguay only to 


inſtruct them; that while they gave them a xeligion, 


they left them the fundamental notions of juſtice, 


e W — that 


; noig 6 they 
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they have chiefly impreſſed on their minds that prin- 
ciple which is the baſis of every lawful and perma- 
nent ſociety; that it is a crime for men collected to- 
gether, to conſent to a form of government, which, 
by abridging them of the liberty of diſpoſing of their 
own fate, may one day make. it their duty to commit 
crimes. Thus the tranquillity of Spaniſh. America 
depends upon the opinions eſtabliſhed in Paraguay. 
InDeeenDENT of this danger, which may be con- 
Gland as a domeſtic concern, Spaniſh America al- 
ways ſtands expoſed to foreign invaſions, eſpecially 


from the South Sea. It was long thought to be ſe- M 


cure on that fide, conſidering the diſtance, the ha- 
zards of navigation, and how little thoſe ſeas were 
known. The Dutch, who did not think this coaſt 
of America ſo inacceſſible, ſent a ſmall ſquadron thi- 
ther in 1643, which eaſily took Baldivia, the chief 
port of Chili, and the key to thoſe peaceful ſeas. 
They already poſſeſſed in imagination the treaſures of 
thoſe rich provinces, till their expectations were diſ- 
appointed by the appearance of famine and diſeaſe; 
The death of their chief increaſed their anxiety,” and 
the troops that were ſent; againſt them from Peru 
threw them into total deſpair. The idea of the 
diſtance they were at from their native country, de- 
prived them of all their courage, and the fear of fall- 


ing into the hands of a nation whoſe hatred they had 


ſo often experienced, determined them to re- imbark . 


If their perſeverance had been greater, they would 
probably have preſerved their conqueſts till the 


arrival of the ſuccours that would have been ſent 


from the. Cops wed; when their firſt ſueceſs came 


to be known. C572. 34, DY B95; le . elde KEE - 4% 


08 CH was ha opinion of thoſe Frenchmen, _ 
in 1698 united their riches: and efforts in forming a 
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niſh Ame- 
rica is ex- 
ſed. 
Methods of 


preventing 
them. 


lelement in the Is] of Magellan, and an che | 
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part of the coaft of Qhili which had been neglected 
dy the Spaniards,” This ſcheme was approved by 
Lewis XIV, who gave it the ſanction of public au+ 


thority. The connections which were ſoon after 


_ necidentally formed between this prince and the 


conquerors of America, prevented the execution of 


à project, N was more extenſive than it pp 


| ed to be. 


nz Engliſh had: not waited 125 the 5 ſet 


of chem by Holland and France, to turn their attention 
do the South Sea. They were invited by the mines 
as early as the year 1624, but the weakneſs of the 

prince who then reigned, proved the ruin of a conſi- 
derable aſſociation formed for this great purpoſe. 


Charles II. reſumed this important project, and ſent 
Sir: John Narborough to reconnoitre thoſe latitudes 


That were ſo little known, and ta endeavour to open 


ſome communication with the nations af Chili. That 
monarch. was fo. impatient to know: the ſucceſs of the 


expedition, that when he was informed of the return 
of his admiral to the Downs, he got into his barge; 


and went to meet him at Graveſend. | Though this 


firſt attempt had been of no advantage, the miniſtry 


were not diſcouraged. They formed the South Sea 


company in 17 10, ha found it more convenient, or 


perhaps more humane, to ſecure to themſelves by 
trade the riches of the countries granted to them, 


than to make: conqueſts. | They were acquiring riches 


with little diffculty, when a fatal war changed the 


natur of things. A ſquadron, under the command 


of Anſon, was ſent inftead of the ſhips of thoſe ra- 
pacious merchants who: frequented thoſe feas. It is 
_ probable he would have executed the whole: of his 


- commiſſion, had he not been prevented by the mif- 
ſortunss that befell his ſquadron, which, from ill- 
_ concerted meaſures at firſt, was under a neceſſity of 


R 7 | doubling 


mE EAS 


** Cape Horn r dangerous * 
— 


endeavouring to form à ſettlement in the South Se 


ſeaſon. | Since the year 1764 England is! peacgahly 


The Engliſh. adwirals have: alfeady fliſcovered ſeyerul 
populous iſlands. Time will une what: uſe they 
may be of, and how: far. they may be-ſerviceable:in 
ane ſome tevolution. STrazbitiog Ar Nie Horde 
_ AMBITION. cannot be ſatisfied; wich ſuch; flow ads 
Vanges. But if the generous and lawful deſire uf de 


livering half the continent of Rmerica from the Spa- 


niſn rr and an emulation te ſhare ts riches: 


joined to. tho 
conteſts and kindle war among nations, it-wouldcbe 

o difficult, matter,, by purſuing the plan laid down 

y. Anſon, to deprive. Spain at once of all her Ames 
rican poſſeſſions beyond the ſouthern tropic! TWelve 
men of war, ſent from Europe with three or four 
thouſand, troops,; might ſecurely make chis attempti 
They would immediately prorure refreſhments at the 
Brazils, at Rio Janeiro, at St, Gatherine'ss and at all 


the Portugueſe ſettlements, hieh are nearly intereſt- 


eq in humbling the Spenierde, „ If Gele dh ps meal 

afterwards ſtand in need of ſarhe-repdirs; they might 
be done with ſafety upon the deſert and uninhabitable 
coaſt of Patagonia, at Port Deſire or at St. Julian. 
They would double Cape Horn in December and 
January, ſeaſons of the year when thoſe ſeas are ad 
little expoled to 


their united * t ; a7 TP 297 — 84 1 *. 10. 
Tnis place is leſs formitiable chant: it appears: 
The Fortifications- indeed are conſiderable, but they 


are out of repair. There are a hundred pieces of 
Cannon, * nnn W 
| Nox. I E e : never 


fe, motives ofſiactreit-1hich: ovation 


ſtorms as any others. If they ſhould 
Dagente. — wookd-ones a ut the 
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never3provided Wirk Ares or anintinitich v6 flunit 
, Vlogs If a atrentive adhinifiraden;s thing un⸗ 
known in that couhtryg ſhould weed y; theſe 'difora 


ders; it would Hl make but little reſiſtanoe, A 


riſun conſiſting, ef ffders and Toldiets: rendered In 
finnids> by their” ctimes, and bye aht baniſhment te 
which they are condemned, would aways be" defieis 
ent in thut ſpire aer S and 4Whties 
meceffary! to /vitled a" vigorous Yeſthee!' The edfl 
quetors: would find a ſafe harbour;” excellent ttiber; 
hemp corti, and all the: convenicheles they could 
wiſh after à long pafſſuge. The hs would 
ſobn recover in fo: healthy and: plent? — 
would attack thei teſt of Chili wien grent ad van 

Tunis kingdom; which was forglerly deferided 
two/thoſand men: hab'now'onty Hundred tréb 
half of which ure caValey,” und ene other WAI ü 
trya All the Spuniurdsy indeed; expible öf 
arms, and formed into companies, ar ebliged td j 


tlie army; but what reſiſtance eduld theſe eneryated 


und inexperzeneed -cltiveris anke Rgatiſt welladift 

eiplined troops, mùured to ul? thb fhflbwes öf wär? 
Yet this is nõt the bnly eiroumſtante? Tlie Arauces 
and their friends would no ſobner heut ef this FV 
lution, but they would take ehe Red witheur being 
called! upon: Theit Cruelty i ſe well Knew, Unt 


the Spaniards Would enert all chelt orte againſt theſe 


barbarians, and would raingquiſh alf Woeßvs opt 
poſtung the ehterpftäs- of che Eurefea sl. 
Tx coaſt of Pery Would fake fil Jos 49s: 
Callao; the enby fertifled place Ma onfty + — 
of ſix hundred men. The reduction of this 

world open the way to Lima; Mich is ne more 

two leagues off, and in capable ef mating an — 
Fhe ſuccours that might "be" ſent frem the and 
partes whers theto'ars 70 foldiers/ word not re the 


en 9 1 Pie; 


lent and the enemies Grand 3 $00Kk 
that might come from Pamama by ſea. Paham itſelf, , 
which is ſurrounded only by a wall, without à diteh 
or any out- works, would ſoon be obliged to ſurrender: 
the garriſon, continually weakened by detachments it 
muſt ſend to defend Darien, Chagre and eren, 
would be unable to repulie a vigurbus attac. 
Ir muſt be conſeſſed, indeed, that the enemy, 
though maſter of the ſea · coaſt, would not on that 
account be in poſſeſſion of all Peru. There is cer- 
tainly a very eſfential difference between the taking 
of two inconſiderable places and the conqueſt of ſo 
vaſt an empire. If we conſider, however, the bad 
diſpoſitions of the Indians, the diſcontent of the 
Creoles, their ſloth, their want of experience, and 
their ignorance of the art of war; a great revolution 
pn oe ——— as it appears to be at the 
view. The nation that ſhould-attack the Spanĩ- 
ards, would have little leſs advantage over them, than 
they theinſebves had over the Americans when they 
firſt diſcovered them. But if the Jeſuits, actuated by 
that ſpirit of ambition they are accuſed of, and that 
reſentinent which religion itſelf cannot have extin- 
guiſhed in their hearts, ſhould join wittr the enemies 
of their perſecutors, and introdube them to a 
who muſt ſtill retain an affection for them; how e- 
fly might they not engage all the inhabitants of Pa- 
raguay tõ revolt, and ſtir up a war of all Ameriea 
againſt Spain ! What a triumph for that ſociety for 
thoſe men who are ſaid to be ſo artful, and ſo'zealoiis 
in all their ſecret" intrigues,” if they could in their 
turn expel from America that nation, which os 
f en them out of all its dominions | - +17 
Bor admitting that the ſucceſs —— 2 
| ould be confined to the taking of Callao and Pana- - 
"mM nen. then be deprived of all the 
* 5 4 treaſures 
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regain ind denn: 
tage, the Spaniards would be obliged to make eonſi - 


derable armaments; which muſt ſail without being 


intercepted, and muſt go round cape Horn, or through 
the ſtreights of Magellan. They muſt then, without 
having a harbour here their ſhips might be refitted 
and take in refreſhments, engage with a ſquadron that 
had been ſupplied with every neceſſary from the iſth- 
mus of Panama: and if they ſhould gain the victory, 


chey muſt afterwards: be ſtrong enough to beſiege and 


make themſelves maſters of two places that would 
be well ee 1 _ e not —_— 
Hoatrmotanyed: - Fünen Aire een 
* e ds plan in is full tene, 
the navigation of the South ſeas might ſtill be inter- 
cepted; this may be effected if only two ſtrong men 


of war can get thither undiſcovered. By cruiſing to 
the north and ſouth of Lima, where all the trade of 
| [the country is united as in one common center, no 


veſſel can arrive or come out from thence without 1. 
ing obſerved. The ſhips which, on account of the 
winds and currents, muſt always keep in the ſame 
line, muſt neceſſarily come under the enemy's fails. 
When merchants, warned by the conſiderable loſſes 


| they have ſuſtained in trade, abſtain from ſending any 


more ſhips, there is, indeed, an end of captures ; but 
if the officers;: more fitmly attached to their countty 
than to their own private intereſt; ſhould notwith- 


| " ſtanding. this ſtill remain in their ſtation, an will 


equally be deprived of all its advantage. 


Ax theſe misfortunes which may not be far off, 


-conſidering: the, boldneſs of navigators, and the late 
diſcoveries made by the Engliſh in the South ſeas, 


can only be prevented by a ſtrong ſquadron: conftantly 


_ ſtationed. there. The Spaniards, who are in need of 
eee 


811 * neceſſary 
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nece to procure it: theſe are t6 be found in che . 1b * 
-South ſea, and are adapted to the climate. It muſt — 
be granted that the crews, compoſed in a great me- 
ſure of Indians or negroes, will never be equal to che 
European failors ; but if they are carefully exerciſed, 
accuſtomed to bear the fati gues of the ſea, r 
work the ſhip, and well Gale bs. diſcipline, che 
will be able to encounter men who are ſpent with 
fatigues of a Lon navigation, 4 hot climate, derbe | 
and bad proviſions, and who have no place where they = 14 
ean procure refreſbiments, in thoſe remote latitw | 1 
We may even venture to affirm, that if the 8 52 5 | 
could once gain the affection of the Indians, and Te 
concile them to theif dominion, andif they could train | 
them up to navigstion with fuch a naval force as we 
have been mentioning for the South. ſea, no nation {4 | 
earth would dare to ſhew its fag! in choſe latitudes. a 
Bor even ſuppoſing this is not to be 
would ſtill be neceffary to have # ſyuadron-always 75 
readineſs, and keep it eonſtantl) in motion, enge 
ſhould only be required againſt che enemy in time of 
war. This [quadro at its leifare! might be uſefully 
employed in procuring along the coaſt' proviſions. 
- which are loſt for want of opportunities and nieans bf 
' exporting them. This would probably awaken the 
| coloniſts out of that lethargy into which they have 
been ſunk” for cheſe two centürjes. As ſoon as they 
| were aſſured that they could convey their produts do 
Panama without any charges, and from thence down 
the Chagre at a moderate expence, to be ſhipped off 
for Europe; they would cheatfully follow” thoſe” la- 
bours of which ey would 'be certain to reap the be- 
nefit. Their ſpirit of emulation might in time in- 
ereaſe ſo much as to induce” the miniftry to habe a 
canal cut, five leagues in length, which would com- 
Pleat the communication between the two oceans, 


I iF that 


2 
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es The government would gonſeauently — 
People the adyantages chat would. ariſe from che exe- 
Futzon of. this ſcheme; unleſs the Spaniards think it 
their intereſt to keep the iſthmus; of Panama ſhut up, 
as the Caliphs of old, who wauld not open the iſth- 
5 4⁰ Sueg. The. general welfare of nations and 
the intereſt of commerce, ftrangly.urge the neceſſicy 
of making theſe two e to facilitate a ſpeedy 
pre, * the ſeveral pi 7 4 The arbi⸗ 


8 8. 8 


25 ; 


trary power 9 ringes, indolence of 
e Spaniards, ee freedom N ond ve- | 
Wh that pid f LOW equality, with which they are 


zuainted, - T hey ghuſe rather to zeduce the peg- 
Be of one part. of 1 e 4 that abounds in riches, to 
amine, and let thoſe of the other periſh. in want and 
Very than to ſhare e and its treaſures wich 
all its een But perhapz, che court of Ma- 
rid app rehend ds that if, this communigation were open · 
ed, Peru and Chili. micht he invaged by che narthern 
Legi this is a point chat muſt pow be.enquired into- 
IX Spaniſh, poſſeſions on the! northern ſea, er- 
tend from the gulph. of Mexico to the Oromnoko. 
In that immenſe tract of country. there are an infinite 
number of places. where it is impoſſible to land, and 
many more where landing would. anſwer no purheſe. 
All the poſts. that haye hitherto been gonſidered as 
Important, ſuch as Vera Cruz, Chagre, Porto- Belle, 
7 e are fortaheds. and ſome: chem 
 ftrengt aba 8 36 282 : 
| EXPERIENCE howeyer has ſhewn that none of thaſe 
places were impregnable: and it is wall known that 
there are ſeveral nations capable af making themſelvrs 
maſters of any particular one that may appear moſt 
advantageous to them. ITchere may alſo perhaps be 
Tongs a power rich enough, 3 2855 a 
u cient 
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them. , The eanſegquence.,gf. fuch.a ſtep 
that the nature pf. the air Py, og 
which are moſt of them ſituated; between: the tropigg, 
would 1 vaſt number of the canquerors them-. 


ſelycs.,. The glimate which N erg 9 


ce Europeans Fatal even for, I months. in the Year, 
and be All, foxei foreigners erke 40 teur 
perats weather t any. eaſy, life, and 4 plenty, Nould 
prove... their deffrudtiane...It- appears from. the, moſt 
moderatecamputations,that.thren tonths'of the. KS 
22 over tg. the American, ilands, ang four tenths 
Engliſh, are victims ga the climate 3, whereas 
hl ds hee, but one tenth gn; the. continents 
Which is much mere unwhelſome;! S495 ot nu Tu- 
= TaguGn fame expedient ſneuld he found, aut, 49 
leſſen thecmalignity of the Klichate, yet: the £qnquergt 
would, ung xbe,; confined: within. the farts, he 
had taten, and mult neyer expect to {hare the pigducs 
of the minge, that are at an immenſer diſtance from 
the ſes. Ia it paſſible to ce in What manner 
men, euch ef. the. reſolution; and moſt ſertilę 
in expedients, would penetrate into ap uncultivited 
Sountry, without A0y-poſkbilty af procuring ſubiſiſt 

gene Van W e that with infantry alone thay 
would be agalnſt a numerous: and icapetu+- 


ous —— 'te-advarite through tremendaus pri- 


cipices, in a country where there never; as hut one 


which-fue hundred men of little oi no courage 


might 
Nefend-againſtaniarmy of twenty thouſund. 
ee ee all theſe miraculous 


11% 5 


and ſhips tg. ſeize. ungn 39 


road, and That @ very bad one, which would 2 | 
be broken ug z org force.theiv way through! dofiles, 
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u 90 K Hite of Acheriea wilt ſubmit to any Poreign ) 
| Wl a Whatever? 'Zealoully* devoted. as they are from ineli- 
| N, lazi ines, ignorahoe, cuftömz and pride, to to 
their 6wn civil and reli gious governtnent, they wilt 
never Teufen weisses to any Iyſteti of foreig 
A Pheit Prejudiees will eneſte them te eake up 
arms, and enable them-r6-repet cheir conquerot, 49 
the Portugueſe; throw into à reinste derner of che 
earth, ene creed Dutch cut bf Brazil, white, 
hey ey had almoſt entirely Tubdued it 2 
Pur only way, therefore, , remaining to Secure ths | 
nqueft of 'this-countr N would be be Ueſtroy all the 
Uropeans who are ſettled chere: $68 {609 3s this wn: 
happy fate of eonquerors, CRE Mare: made 
themſelves rafters of « country, they 
birants. But beſides chat it would Wees 
unjuſt to imagine that any eiviliaed nation could be 
guilty of that extreme degree of eruelty e has 
rendered the Spaniards: To oj of print dee 
 tlon'ts-all ſucceeding ages; an ehh. 
would further be as abfurd in a political: — | 
is Herrid in "© Wu, Eve nation would be 


4: aidufiryccand: a Whole power, 
It it generally N 


nations, that from the arlieſt Rate chat 
has made the working of mines as; of its ar. 
tention. has m mb bed, ——— p. 


flaveryo 0159 ee aud f ni 29214 
Soner maritime por might however! be ſo infac 
tuated by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, as,ꝭe endeavour to. 
engroſs to itſelf. thoſe advantages it now! ſhares With 
its rivals. T he prejudices of ſuck :@'ipeople migit 
3 wi ay that * e eee 


ebnen | : ; 8 - | agri= . 
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quit the countries in which they are unemployed, in 
order to incorporate with the nation that would: ſup- 
ply America with food and clothing; that thoſe ſhips 
which carried the fruits of their dolly” to the ut- 
moſt parts of the earth, would now decay in the Har- 
bours, where che want of labour would put an end to 
navigation ; chat every branch of trade would necef- 
ſarily fall entirely to the ſhare! of that power chat 
would be che ſole diſpenſer of riches; and that the 
whole world would in fome degree be ſubject to 4 na- 
tion that had invaded all its treafüfres. 
Tus flattering deluſion would certainly Srdh 
the deſtruction or any: nation that ſhould act in co 
formity to it; but it wWould involve Spain in Ion 
and ruinous Wars, which it is both her intereſf and 


eaſy for her to prevent. | The fitting out of 4 "qu dus. | 
ry ſtep for this pur 


dron would be the only 
poſe, and this tight be done in the ifland of Cuba. 


The ſituation of her dockt at the Havanhah i is * ö 


ed with this conſiderable advantage; that the c 
Which are moſt frequented by her fhips, are” my 
ſituated under tite torrid zone. The woods of Eu- 
ope being tod ſ6ft to reſiſt the 'excelive heat of that 
ate; onſequently act up! while thofe of the 
country, grown 
; of th — 4 re little care 0 
—— funy® N fing oi rt. — — thi 
„Dor; . — ule or "this navy y to the 


"the. AF e, which was Wed MEE N. 
e by che privatsers, and Has been inconfiderabls er 


e ſhould * ang ine dif - 


"up and hardened in the" foorchthg 


wow 5 * 66 1 en 


3 


45 
1 V beyond what it is at 19 * 
Wit time becken might imagine that artificers' would . z 
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5 Yu. W oecaſiqns. It ſupuld ſecure the naxisation, 
1 


hich. is more precarious. than ever, ſinge: the, Eng: 
iſh mera put in palleiqn.of Rand by the treaty of 


| 2753. you 10591 05 bn 


Sun men of reſlleſt viſpalitions, who irony ar 
danger where it is not, and de not even (ul 
it where it is evident. to all, haye ſuggeſted that the 
navigation of Spain mignt be intercepted, at the en- 


trance of the channel gf Bahama. The, harbour, of 


Rap iguſtine is only fit for ſhips ofa moderate. ſize, 
a es, there are ſo many rapid gurrents in theſe 
atitudes, ſo many reefs and ſhoals, and ſuch frequent 
ſtorms, that it is impoſſible for the moſt expert ſailors 
\ Fruize there. It wohld be 3 greater mibfortune to 
Pain, if Great Britain ſhauld find a harbour ßit te 
it g fleet on the coaſts. of Florida in: the gulph of 
exico, Baier at pxeſent are fo little knen. This 


may. pothbly, never happen; but as the cut oi Mar 


drid cannot determine this yrith certaigtys ſhe, ought 


eb tn _ agaiplt fuch.an event by being 


TR 14 Yo neten 
another purpoſeyh ieh is equal 
colonies in North Ame- 

to a degree. that excites 


Ny pd with a good — * 
HIg would, 


(hes 


mother country,; or D haps they 
off the e the event, 


N We en Aagngene With their popalatione. This 


y become fo conſiderable, that che old markets 


N dt ſufficient. for: the exportation, pf their « gyemmo- 
: fron ;, par the.uſugl.zearns, adegugtg to, their: con- 


mptinn- · This deficiency: mult; have. bean ch 
Fauſe of that great cmmotien, that has 
0 een en have traced the trus cauſe. of, theſe 

Ibancrs, t by .oecalioned Am — 
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ſhe will in time diſcover it. The Engliſh 1 be B 908 K 
ſenſible that the only expędient to reſtore tranquillity 0 _ 


to their poſſeſſions abroad, is to render their, trade 
more extenſive, . N eceſſity, us Well. as ambition, will 
make them gonquerers: in America, and it is moſt 
prohable the ſtorm will Gnſt, break gyer Mexico. No- 
thing but the naval force of e en PFavent ar 
avert the impending revolution. 5210 11 
Az rendezyoys for theſe . ney ill, 
choſem at the Havannab, San Domingo, be. 
Porto- Bello, or Carthagena, all unhealthy places, and 
laying to Jeeward; but it ſhould: be at Bayahonda, 
between gt. Martha and Maracaybo . That ſituation, 


5 thay? but little known, unites every adyantage that 


dan be deſirad ; an excellent harbour eaſy of acceſs, 
and capable with little difliculty: of being made im- 
Pregnable ; great plenty of timber; a very whaleſome 
air; and a foil. equally fit for agriculture and breeding 


of gattle. The ſayvages who: inhabit this country, 


and who fiſh for pearls at: Cape Vela, would either 
remove, or continue their uſual employments, if they 
Were treated with humanity; From this ſhelter the 
Spaniſh ſhips would keep their enemy 19 — 9 
enam protect their unn “ 1; Bit 


Ir is true; however, that eee ee | 


bike: in thaſe ſeas that are to the leeward, they 
would find ſome difficulty in returning. The winds 
lowing: regularly from the ſeyeral points between 
ſouth+eaſt and north · caſt, and the currents always 
_ to weſtward, mult certainly make their paſſage 
| » tedious?! But this inconyenience ought not to 


r from the nature of things ren- 


make, fuoh-@ proje be given up, the'/neeeiity"of | 
Which every ching tends 7 demonſtrate, 5A Further + 

advantage would: be obtained hy it, if this naval Force reh a 

conldlogesſignally proceed! to the South Seas 3 hut . 


dered 
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dered impracticable. Before the ſquadron could fail 
towards the line, it would be obliged to procted as 
high as the latitude of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, a 

circumſtance that would expoſe it to the ſame incon- 


veniencies as failing from Europe. All that could 


be done, would be to ſend over able ſailors by land, 


in order to man the ſhips that ſhould: be ſtationed for | 
the protection of the coaſts of Peru. 


Tux plan of defence we have hers Ani: . as 
proper for Spain to purſue, is liable to great difficul- 


ties. That monarchy may not, perhaps, be able to 


raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for forming a navy, though 


the may be convinced of its — or,; perhaps, 


may not be able to ſettle the funds requiſite for its 
ſupport. She may not, poſſibly, repoſe ſo much con- 
fidence in her agents in the new world, as to intruſt 
them with ſo important a concern. Theſe objections, 
which we could not paſs over, appear, indeed, to be 
unanſwerable, in the preſent ſtate of weakneſs, ſloth, 


Ignorance, and dejeCtion of that power; which was 


once ſo formidable. But a prudent, vigorous, and 

ſpeedy reformation; aſſiſted by the care and authority 
of government, which would excite the attention of 
the people to ſuch a plan, induce them to make at- 


tempts, and animate them to exert theit efforts, would 


ſoon remove a variety of objections, which a ſpirit of 
. timer magnifies, increaſes, and tends to perpetuate. 
_ABuSEs'of a long continuance, and perſons who are 


materially intereſted in ſupporting them, will prove 


Cauſes of 
the decay 
of Spain. 


impediments to every plan of public advantage for the 
colonies. But theſe will ſoon be obviated, 1 are 


firſt vigorouſly attacked in the mother country. 
Al the political writers who hike esd to 
trace the cauſes of thoſe evils under which Spain has 
ſo long been oppreſſed, have conſtantly urged, that 


= Spaniards finding themſelves maſters of * 
z219b * fures 
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ſures of America, had voluntarily neglected their ma- BOOK 


nufactures and agriculture.. Such an idea can never 
have been entertained by any people. Nations are 


not generally guided by reaſon; they are directed or 
hurried on by the train of events, which are in the 
hands of their rulers. The riches of America, far 
from occaſioning the decay of arts and ſciences, have 
from the beginning contributed to their encourage 
1 and muſt neceſſarily have produced this effect. 

FERDINAND, by the conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Granada: had acquired all the manufaQures of Spain, 
which were chiefly in the hands of the Moors; but 
they had conſiderably injured the ſale of their goods 
by the expulſion of the Jews. The diſcovery-of 
America ſoon excited a ſpirit of induſtry and com- 


merce, which increaſed greatly under Charles V, and 


even under Philip II. In the laſt years of his reign, 
the city of Seville alone contained! fixty / thouſand 
looms: for weaving ſilks. The woollens of Segovia 
were eſteemed the beſt in Europe. The Levant and 
Italy pteferred thoſe of Catalonia to' any other. The 
armament againſt England, known by the name of 
the invincible Armada, and conſiſting of a hundred 
and fifty large men of war, is a proof that Spain had 
at that time a powerful navy, and conſequently a 
very extenſive. trade by ſea, In the courſe of a cen- 


tury, the Spaniards were engaged in very conſidera- 
ble and expenſive. undertakings The wars of the 


Low Countries and of the League alone were attend- 


ed with an expence of three thouſand millions of livres, 
(131,250, oool. ) By theſe different means, they ſent 


infinitely more of their ſpecie into foreign countries 
than they have ſince done by trade,. 


Ir the Spaniards at that time had been r a 


neceſſity o of buying the commodities they ſent to their 


CH Europe would even from that period have 


enjoyed 


q KL 
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Book enjoys id the treaſures of America, as fhe does at pres 


VIII. 


Fei Spain would then never have been able to have 


had ſuch à prodigious navy; and fuch a number of 
land forces, nor to have kept in het pay ſo many fo 


reign: troops; ſhe conld not have excited divifions 


among the neighbouring ſtates, and ſubverted every 
thing by her intrigyes; neither could ſhe have been 
the principal ſpring of all political events, nor almoſt 


the moſt conſiderable: power into the world!. 
Tx viſible decay of Spain may be dated from the 


total expulſion of the Moors and Jews in 1611˙¹ 


This decreaſe of her power was ſo rapid, that ſome 
Spaniſh writers propoſed ſchemes for the political 


teſtoration of their empire, as early as che year 16191 


It is eaſy to conceive what a vacaney:the loſs of a 


million of laborious men muſt make in theit e 


at a time when the nobility, who ſtill retained all the 
prejudices and barbarous privileges of the Viſigotlis 


from whom they boaſted their deſcenty-threw all the 


labour upon that claſs of men they deſpiſed, though 
in fact the moſt uſeful. The military, that deſtrue- 
tive profeſſion, was the only one that was entitled to 


any diſtinction z and the arts, by which things a 


brought into exiſtence, preſerved, and kept in order, 
ſtamped a mark of diſhonour upon | thoſe | who” pro- 
feſſed them. If agriculture were in the Jeaft attend» 


ed to, it was becauſe there were ſlaves. If there were 


any trade, it was becauſe there were Jews. Laſtly, 
if Spain had any manufactures, it was owing to the 
Moors, who led a; laborious life, and were generally 
held in contempt: Giuverntnentt did not confider, 
that in order to retain the treaſures of America in the 


mother country, nothing more was neceffary than to 


encourage that induſtry which brought them there. 
The only active part of the nation, the only ſet of 


. . .. 9 end, were infa- 


moufly 


. 8 a ab 3 
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offer the gavernment twenty millions; and they Di d = 
even have tripled that ſum, td obtain a perttiifiott 1 


continue in the country where they were bern; tik 
ſame ſuperſtition: that had devdted them to deftrületion 


prevented the policy of the ſtate from Attendinig to 
their complaints. There was not any flatlon ifi Eu- 
rope at tliat: time fafficiently enlightentd t offer 
them an aſylumꝭ and they ad forced to diſperſe 
theinſtlyes in Africa ah Aix. 
Wniit theſe unhappy ten ods drivert By deſpait 


to take refuge upon thoſe barbarous coaſts; Spain 


triumphed in her blind fuanuticiſm; and imagined 
herſelf ſtill the richeſt Kingdom in me world; | with 
out even entertaining a fuſpieten that the ſhips which 
crowded. Her Se were "continually Sxhanfting 


of the Alanin of their ſpecie, they imputed it to 
the [loſs of ſome India ſhips that had been caſt away 


in their paſſage home, to the taking of the galleons 


by the Datch; and to the badneſs of their ſales," F 
thought that to ſupply theſe deficiencies, it Ws only 


neceſſaty to impoſe heavier duties on knanufastures 
and artificers. But this burden, which ebuld not 


have been ſupported by the werkmen even when their 


number was conſiderable; grew intolerable when orlly 
few. of them remained. They fled into Flanders: 


of Andaluſia and Caſtile," were tio longer manufac 
tured by the Spaniards, ''* oF Þ91- 
Tux treaſury having no more manu 


"8: 


Italy, or obntinued in the country and quitted their 
profeſoh. The filks of Vulencia, and'the-fitte woot 


aer WAP | 
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preſs, now Spies wh favthers. The taxes Jevied 


upon agrieulture, were as ill judged as they Were va- 


rious and exceſſive; Befides general duties, chere 


_ what the finariciers calf extraordinary duties, 
$7: * e which 
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which is a mode of levying money upon a particular 
claſs of citizens z à kind of tax unprofitable to che 
ſtate, and ruinous to thoſe who are taxed; and which 
tends only to enrich the perſon who has / contrived its 
Theſe reſources proved inadequate to the urgent ne 
ceſſities of government, and the financiers were call · 
ed upon to advance conſiderable ſums. At this pe- 
riod, they became maſters of the ſtate, and were em- 
powered to farm out the ſeveral parts of | their leaſe. 
This introduced a multitude of agents; and with them 
numberleſs reſtraints, and oppreſſions. The laws 
which theſe rapacious men were allowed to enact, 
were only ſo many ſnates to ſeduet the honeſt and 


credulous. In proceſs of time, they uſurped the 


ſovereign authority, and found means to elude the 


royal tribunals, to chuſe judges for themſelves,” and 
to pay them. In ſhort, TROP e judges in their 
own cauſe. uniib n . 
Tux owners of the lande tins were oppreſſed by 
this tyranny; either threw up their eſtates, or ne- 
glected the improvement of them. That fertile penin- 
ſula, which, though ſubject to frequent droughts, ſtill 


afforded ſubſiſtence to thirteen or fourteen millions of 


inhabitants before the diſcovery of America, and had 


formerly been the granary of Rome and all Italy, was 
ſoon overſpread with thorns and briars. The perni- 
cious cuſtom of fixing the price of corn was then 
adopted z and publie granaries were eſtabliſhed in every 
province, which were conſequently managed without 
either ſkill, care, or honeſty. Beſides, what advan- 
tage could be expected to ariſe from ſuch pretarious 
reſources ? Ho could it, poſſibly enter into any one's 
thoughts, to lay reſtraints upon the price of corn, in 


order to increaſe the quantity of ãt ; to raiſe the price 


of proviſions, in order to mae them cheaper; or to 
facili itate monopoly, i in order to prevent it x 


Adi Wan 
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FS Ut once a nation has begun to decline, it ſel- B 0.0 K 
dom recovers itſelf. The loſs of population, of the . 
manufactures, of trade, and of, agriculture, was at- 
tended with the. greateſt evils. While Europe was 
daily improving in knowledge, and all nations were 
animated with a ſpirit of induſtry, Spain was falling 
into a ſtate of inaction and barbariſm. The duties 
of the former cuſtoms, which were ſtill ſuffered to 
remain upon goods paſſing from one province to ano- 
ther, were carried to ſuch an exceſs, as to prevent all 
communication between them. Even the conveyance 
of money from one province to another, was prohi- 
bited, In a ſhort time, not the leaſt ſign of a road 
was to be ſeen, Travellers were ſtopped at the croſ- 
ſing of rivers, where there was neither bridge nor 

boats. There was not a ſingle canal, or one navi- 
_ gable river. People, the moſt ſuperſtitious in the 
world, with regard to the obſervance of 3 
ſuffered their fiſheries to decline, and bought. fiſh 
every year to the amount of twelve millions (525, oool.) 
Races a few ill- built veſſels deſtined for their colo= 

nies, they had not a ſingle ſhip belonging to govern- 
ment in their harbours. Their coaſts lay expoſed to 
the depredations of the corſairs from Barbary. To 
avoid theſe, they were obliged to freight upon fo- | 
reign. bottoms, even the aviſes they ſent to the Canary 

. i{lands and to America. Philip IV, poſſeſſed of all 
the rich mines of America, at once found all his gold 
changed into copper, and was reduced to the neceſſity | 

of making his copper coin bear wo nenn 

as that of filver. 

Tagsz were not the aan” atlevances. of the - 
monarchy... Spain, from an abſurd: and ſu 
veneration for the age of her conqueſts, — | 

rejected whatever was not practiſed in thoſe. glorious 

days. The Spaniards ſaw all . nations growing 

Vol. II. "69>; F f more 
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more enligheenad, mere exalted, and more powerful, 
but thaught it beneath them to copy after any one of 
them. An abſolute contempt for the improvements 
and cuſtoms of their neighbours formed the n. 
guiſhing character of this people. 

Tun inquifition, that e evidina}; which 


| was at firſt eſtabliſied in order to Hop the progreſs of 


Jadaiſm and Mohammedaniſm, had proved fatal to 
arts and ſciences, and to all uſeful} knowledge. Re- 
ligiaus diſputes oceaſioned, indeed, no difturbances 
or ravages in Spain; but ſhe remained in a ſtate of 
the moſt profound ignorance. Such difputes, though | 


_ always abſurd in themſelves, ferve however to exereiſe 
| the mind. Fhey induce men to read and reflect, to 


conſult antiquity, ſtudy hiftory, and the ancient lan- 
guages; hence ariſes criticiſm, which is productive of 


tuue taſte. The ſubject that firſt excited the exertion 


of the mind, ſoon becomes of no eonſequenee; books 
written on controverſial points are neglected, but the 
knowledge they have diffuſed remains. Religious 
matters are like thoſe acid and volatile particles that 
exiſt in all bodies fit for fermentation. They firſt 
eccaſion a cloud in the liquor that Was before clear, 

but ſoon put the maſs in motion.” In this ferment, 
they fly off ar fink to ehe bottom; and when the whole 
is depurated, nothing remains but a foft, pleaſant and 
nutritive uid; Bat in the generat ferment of theo- 


logical diſputes, all the refuſe Mill continued in Spain. 
| Superſtition bad ih infawates the nation, bat they 
een gboried In theis kndsefs. 


INS TEA D of that activity which could FOE — 
mate the ſeveral parts ef thoſe wide dominiens that 


lay too much ſcattered, the Spaniards; were ſo flow in 
"their motions,” that all buſineſs was impeded. © Such 


a variety of forms; precautions, and deliberations were 

wultiplied to preventimpoſition, that chen only put 

Ow every commercial tranſaction. 1 
HE 


was frequently ſhaken by this interceurſe. They have 


ARO pay would, jnfallibly. have; 


| but governments, biſhopric 
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Tur Wars in hich the Spaniards N 5 
were as illi conducted as their, ſyſtem of politics. 
population which was hardly ſufficient for the many 
garriſons they kept in Italy, in the Low. Countries, 
in Africa, and in the Indies, rendered them incapable 
of raiſing. an army at home At the firſt breaking 

out of a war, they were obliged to have recsurſe: to 
— The few $paniards who, wers fant. to 
fight along with. theſe mercenaries, were ſo far ftom 
being able to manage them, that their on allegianes 


frequently tevolted together with the foreign troops, 
and ravaged the renrin ce that were committed $@ 
their prote cio. eh ae 


or ſoon. put a ſtop to this ſpirit of ſedition But 40 
provide for the payment of troops, andl to keep.them 
in that ſtate of dependence and ſubordination ſo ne- 
oeſſary to good diſcipline, government ſhould have 
ſuppreſſed that multitude of. uſeleſs officers, who by 
their ſalaries amd their oppreſſions abſorbed the great 
eſt part of the public revenue; dhe moſt, angient 
rights of the crown. ſhould; not have... been, alienated 
for a triſling copfideration, or ſuffered.to be invaded : 
nor ſhould. the; royal treaſuxes: hays been ſquandered 
away, to entertain ſpies and; te procure traitors, in 
every country. But care would. have been particu- 
larly taken, that. the _—_— ;the prince ſhould not 
have been made. to conſiſt in granting penſions and 
favours to all who had no other claim, but. that which 
they derived from their boldneſs in aſking for them. 

Tunis noble;and; iniquitous way. of .xeceiving_alms 
was: become general. - The Spaniard, naturally gene- 
rous, having, acquired. a. ſpirit of pride, diſdained.the 
common -orcupations of life, and aſpired after nothing 


2 ſcate. 
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Tus who could not attain to theſe preferments, 
glorying in their proud inſolenee ſtill aſſumed the 
ſtyle of the eourt, and maintained as much zen : 


their idleneſs, as 4 miniſter abſorbed: in ſtate affairs." 
Evxx the lower" claſs of the people would have 


. thought they defiled their victorious hands by profti- 


tuting chem to peaceful labours. The fields and 


manufactures were left to foreigners, who came and 
_ enriched themſelves” by the indolence+ of the natives, 
and carried home a ſtock to fertilize their own lands. 


Mx born to no property, meanlyipreferring idle 
layery to laborious liberty, eagerly ſolicited to be 


admitted into the number of domeſties that the great 


kept in their retinue, with that pomp which magnifi- 


cently diſplays the pride of the moſt uſeleſs, and * 
degradation of the moſt neceſſary claſs of men. 8 


Tos who had too much vanity — 
without ſome diſtinction, crowded into the convents; 
where ſuperſtitious men had long ſince provided x 
convenient retreat for their indolence, and had car- 
ried their abſurdity" fo" far as to a nirks of diſ- 


nenen upoii chen * 1 o: 114447 It 


Even the Spiiitirds we Pry Ebtipeteit” fortunes, 
rather gave up all thoughts of poſterity; than to attend 
to the tſtabliſtiment of it If ſome, induced by love 
and virtuous motives; choſe, in imitation of the great; 
to enter into matriage; "they ſent their ſons, in their 


earlier years to be educated in the ſuperſtitious man- 
ner of the colleges; and from the uge of fifteen re- 


d them to the courtezans. The abilities and 
ftrength'sf theſe young then being thus vitiated, they- 
were equally tnetvated by theſe-infanious connetti- 
ons,” which they did not even break off when 
entered into the ſacred ties of matrimony; This wy 


bs — pI 18 the 3 and — — 
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— 1s fruitſul as in any othir populo count * 
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* Our dbrthin de geeks 88 were taken the man 
who were: to hold ithe reins of government. I hæir 

adminiſtration was anſwerahle to their educatiom bes: 
ing a conſtant; feene of idlenefs and corruptiofl. Then 
ſeldom diſcovered! any ſenſe oftvirtus or juſtice or the 
leaſt deſire of promoting the happinels of their fell 
creatures. They thought only of plundering this 
provinces intruſted to their care: e order to diſſtpate 
in idleneſs andiprofuſion at Madrid che fruits of eln 
extortion:¶ This conduct Was always purſued with 
impunity, though it often ovceifioritd editions, inſors 
rections, conſpiracies and ſometiines fevolutiens. 

- Besresall this; the ſtatesthat were united to Gard 
tile by marriage or conqueſt;>conttibuted' tg'cotfplete! 
the ruin of the Spaniſh: . 1 The ler, cute 


tries did: \nottaiford a vfufficienoy! Wer the garfitens | 


that were kept ton defend how! 1 
ſupplied nothing Sardiniay Sieg act the Milaneſe 
were even burthenſome to government. The e tributes? 
of Naples and Portugal Were Moreguged to ſtrangers. 


Arragon, Valencia“ Catalonia Roufilloh, the Dales. 


rie iſlands and Navarre; pretend. chey owed nöthin 
to the monarchy but a freei gift, whith® Was ald 
ſettled by their deputies,” but ſeldem te the el 


tion of a rapacious courty .exhaiſted" by abſurd libe- 


ralities. 1385 218 Abiliit 299 OBI ib sies 

WIIIx affairs w rn © in this ſtate cen | FREg W. 
Spain! the treaſures of America, which ate Rrſt Had 
only been introduced into other European Marions 
bythe intereſts of war aud politics were now Circus 
lated through a more eaſy channel As the mother 
country could not paſſibly e wants of Her 
colonies, this quickened the ſtry of - other” nati-* 
ons, Which/ till hben had been extremely confined. 


Haw The 
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BROOK The original paſfeſſors ofthe rich&s.of Alurickeoutd 


* 


meichants, by duninifhing the conſumptien of the 


86 Ge this Ia was euforend, qhecSpaniard WHO is 


only obtain the duties of the fifth, the indulto, guard 
' ealtasy!cuſtims-and-eammiſions; duties Which have 
only increafed tho price af commodities! to 


3 
forithe Peruvians and Mcxicans, among whom * this 


confumpticn is made, ſtond in reality charged with 
thoſe additional-rxpenees: It is by theſe means that | 
the gold and: ſilver which the difcavery of America 
has made ſo plentiful in Europe, have: been more ge⸗ 
nerallyccircutated, and more equallydiſtributed. 
x ain were all foreign nations excluded from 
trading. in an af the American ports; hy a ſevere 


law enacted by Ferdinand and Iſabella and conũfrmed 


bi. their ſucceſſors. The ind ſpenſahle law of nece\- 
ly thas ſuperſeded ts regulation, which was intend- 
ed. to be perpatual, and hascthrdwn all that trade into 
foreign hands. From the amnunt iof about:fifry mil 
lions (2, 188,00.) Werth. aß commodities and mer- 
chandiſe that axe antuelly ſhi ppect off fim Cadii for 
the Weſt, Indies: ſcaree one eighih is :Spanith prov 
pexty The teſt helong 0 other nations; friends d 


foes, feng in tha mae of Spaniards; wie ure abways 


true to individuals land diſbomeſtꝭ tob government. 
The probit) of — at- 
tainted, hag -been-@ſtcurity to foreighers in this trade. 

GO VEBNMENTYotboieould:nod be dzncrant bf the 
unavoidable diſadvantages ariſing from theſe 
typl hreaches, Of the law, chought te abviate ther by | 
A, NOTE, abſurd one than the former It prohibited, 
upon pain of capital-puniſkment;. cho eprtation of = 


Bold. dr N ;the;Ipaniards were not obliged 


to pay far what they wanted to buys! Whew the ee 


factor at other nations; delivered the 
3 — 2 1 146% open pes 


28 
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well armed, went upon the famparts with the ingots; BOOK 
all numbered, and threw them down to othet note»; e, 

ors, who carried them to the boat that were waiting 
for them. They were never diſturbed by the factors, 

the cuſtom-houſe officers or the guards, who all fharet 

the profits of the fraud, which the injuſtice of the 

law ſeemei to authoriſe; and the foreign merchänt 

was never impoſed; upon. Theſe expences erthanced 

the price of the merchandize; and the purchaſer: was 

under à neceſſity of paying them. The ptohibition 

of exporting gold and filver was ſo Ineffectualʒ that 

though 2 prodigious quantity came over every Year 

from America, there was Very litthe-feon in the kings 

dom. Greater ſeverity would only have advariced 

the price of comtodities, by:incteafing the dificulty 

of paying for then. If, in conformity to ene fas 

refs of the procl amations, the delinquent had been 

| d, tried and condemned to death; ard wit 

his goods forfeited ; ſuch an atrotious act, far from 

preventing, would rather have-incteaſed the etfiorta- 

tion of ſpetie ; beatuſe-thoſs who had before been 
content with x moddrate profit; would require à mJ°.!“ ee 

confiderable n wheri the rifque Was greater, and "2 


their profits: might be fo muck the more incteated;: nn 
Tn court of Madrid has at length been 669yineed | 


cient goverriments/Which entertained # projet re pet 
for the laws, would certainly have repeated àny par- 
ticular one, if they had found chat the ébfervance of 
— — efnes more by the pft | 61 


adariniſtedtion ration? prifieiples, Spath Fas 
been ſatisſted wi the regulation fht made #' feb yet 


ago, that forcigw traders fliould' hive all the" profits 
of the-nierchandife they ſhould fen to America, on 
i | 17 5 paying 
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BOOK paying three per cent. The money was to be tranſ- 


VIII. 


L . mitted by bankers, ſettled for that purpoſe in the 


principal cities of Europe. The deſign of the mi- 


niſtry was, to make themſelves maſters. of the trade 
of the piaſtres, and conſequently of the exchange. 
This plan, which was, perhaps, more extenſive than 
Juſt, has not ſucceeded. The agents made choice of, 
have betrayed the truſt repoſed in them. The court 
of Spain has not perſiſted in ſupporting a ſyſtem which: 
could not long exiſt. Every private man is now at 
liberty to draw his money directly from Spain, upon 
paying the accuſtomed duties, which in the year 
1768 were advanced from three to four per cent. If 


they were more moderate, government would derive 


Cauſes of 
the decay 
of the Spa- 
niſh eolo- 
RIEL, 


greater advantages from them. There are certain 
times when the Spaniſh ſmugglers can bring the 
piaſtres on board the ſhips, for a price below the ſtated: 
value; and it may eaſily be imagined: thoſe err | 
nities are eagerly ſeized, 

WHILE the mother country was declining, the 00 
lonies could not poſſibly flouriſh.- If the Spaniards 
had underſtood their true intereſt, they would, per- 
haps, on the firſt diſcovery of America, have been 
content with eftabliſhing an equitable intercourſe 
with the Indians, which would have ſettled a mu- 
tual dependence, and reciprocal profits between the 
two nations. The manufactures of the ald world, 
would have been bartered for che produce of the 
mines of the new; and 'wrought iron would have 
been changed for its weight of unwrought -lver.' A 
laſting union, the neceſſary, conſequence of a peacea - 
ble traffic, would have been eſtabliſhed without blood- 
ſhed or devaſtation. Spain would equally have been 
miſtreſs of Mexico and Peru; becauſe any nation 


that cultiyates the arts, and does not communicate 
| . e by which i iti carries chem on, will always 


have 


4 
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have an evident ſuperiorityover thoſe to whom it ſells 
its manufactures. 

Tuis method of reaſoning was not lagi by the 
Spaniards. | The caſe with which they had ſubdued 
the Indians, the aſcendant which Charles V. had 
uſurped over all Europe, the natural pride of con- 
querors, the particular temper of the Spaniards, their 
ignorance of the true principles of commerce; all 
theſe, and various other cauſes, prevented them from 


giving to the conquered countries of America at their 
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firſt eſtabliſhment there, a good ſyſtem of legiſlation, 
a well regulated form of government, and a degree 


of ſtability capable of inſuring their duration. 
Tux depopulation of America was the melancholy: 


effect of this irregularity. The firſt ſteps of the con - 
querors were marked with ſtreams of blood. Aſto-— 


niſhed as much at their on victories, as the ſavages 


were at their defeat, and intoxicated with their ſuc- 


ceſs, they reſolved to extirpate the people they had 
plundered. Innumerable nations diſappeared from 


the face of the earth at the arrival of theſe barbari- 


ans; and theſe horrid ſcenes of eruelty have been 
hitherto aſcribed to a e gold, and to 5 ue ad 


fanaticiſm, 


By the Pope ie diſpoſition 3 to n uns 


reſtrained by the fear of puniſhment, or by any ſenſe 


of ſhame, and unawed by the preſence of - civilized - 


men, might ſo far conceal from the Spaniards the 
_ image of an organiſation ſimilar to their own, (a fi 


milarity which is the foundation of all moral duties; 


as to induce them to treat their new-diſcovered bre 


thren as they did the wild beaſts. of the other hemiſ- 


phere, and to do it with as little -remorſe 2; beſides 


that the ervelty- ariſing from military exploits. in- 
_ creaſes in proportion to the dangers the ſoldier has 
vw * he now endures, or to thaſe 


bo | 
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BOOK he expects: Is he not of a more ſanguinary diſpoſi- 
\ vs tion in remote countries than at home; and do not 


_ underſtand, and whoſe cuſtoms 


the ſentiments of humanity grow weaker, the more 
diſtant we are from our native country? It may like- 
wiſe be conjectured that the Spaniards, who, on their 
firſt landing, were taken for Gods, might be afraid 
of being detected and maſſacred; that they miſtruſted 
the marks of kindneſs that were ſhewn them; that 
when once they had begun to ſhed blood, they thought 
their own ſafety required that they ſhould not diſcon- 
tinue; that their army, conſiſting only of a fmall 
number of men, being ſurrounded by an innumerable 
multitude of natives, whoſe mas, they did not 
manners they 
were ſtrangers to, was ſeized with a panic, either 
well or ill grounded, But the cireumſtanee the moſt 
inexplicable of all, is, the'abſurd barbarity of? 
ment, that countenanced ſuch ſcenes of horror, — 


kept thoſe profligate men in pay to rucener and de- 


f Aroy their brethren. 


Tur Spaniards, the Abende or aer of the 
Viftgoths, like them divided among” themſelves the 
deſert lands, and the men who had eſcaped their 
ſword. Moſt of theſe wretched victims did not long 
furvive, doomed te à fate of ſlavery worſe than death. 
The laws that were oceaſtonally eftabliſhed in order 
to alle vate the hardſhips of their ſervitude, afforded 
them but ſmall relief. The ſavage, proud, and ra- 


pacious Spaniards paid as lietle regurd to the com- 


mands of 2 monarch who was toe far remote from 

them, as to the tears of the poor miſerable Indtans. 
Tur mines proved ſtill a greater eauſe"of deſtruc- 

tion. Ever fince the diſeovery of America, the Spa- 


niards Had” attended only to this ſpeeies of wealth. 


In vain did ſome men of more enlightened under- 
W Exchaim' againſt this infatuation. - Let the 


_ 
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gold remain where it is, ſald they, provided the ſur- 


face of the earth that covers it can but produce ai 
ear of corn that will malte bread; or a blade of graſs 


to feed your ſheep. The only metal you want is iron. 
Work it — faws, hammers, and plo CN but 
not into weapons of deſtruction! 
gold requiſite for the purpoſes of ac is 1 70 hy 
conſiderable, that it is unneceſſary to accumulate any 
great ſtock of it. It is very immaterial | whether 2 
hundred ells of cloth ſell for one pound or twenty 
pounds of gold; The Spaniards have ated like the 
dog in the fable, that. dropped the meat out of His 
mouth to bite at the image of it in the water, and 
was drowned' in attempting to get it. 
UxrokruNAETT the Indians 2 of 
this fatal error. "Thoſe unhappy men were ſent to 


work at a very great depth under ground, where they 
were deprived of iday-light;of à free and whotefome 
air, of the chief. ſupports of life; and of the comfort 
of weeping with their friends and relations; and were 
doomed to dig their own graves in thofe dark manff- 
ans, which no contain more aſhies of the dead than 
gold duſt. If we conſider the barbarities exereifed 
againſt theſe people, we cannot but be aſtoniſned to 
hear the covetous and ſtupid Spaniard complain that 
the Indians will not telh them of ſeveral mines they 
have diſeovered bothi before and fince the conqueſt. 


Tnoſe wretched people —— multiply the 


means of cheir on deſtruckion, by betraying the 
ſecret they havs received from their farhers," or that 
— — in their way: Wh DL} 4 43 $4464 1 


Tue unhappy Indians, Whoſe fate it was to ſub- 


mit to the yoke, have therefore fled in great numbers 


from the lands they cultivated for their rapacicus 


maſters, and taken refuge among the favages who 
| 2 been Wen the Cordeleras. 


Thoſe 
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uy Sheena. © 


, of multitudes of Indians, who conſtantly threaten the - 


Spaniſh provinces with ſudden invaſion or open wars 
They contract a degree of ferociouſneſs in thoſe ſe- 
vere climates, which renders them ſo formidable, that 
the Spaniards have been obliged to abandon ſome ve- 
ry rich mines, that were expoſed to their inroads. 
The deficiency of population among theſe ſavages, 
occaſioned by the barrenneſs of the ſoil, the want of 
attention, and of the reſources which ſociety af- 
fords, is compenſated by a conſtant ſupply of fugi- 
tives, who make their eſcape from European tyranny. 
It is in theſe mountains that a race is ſecretly riſing: 


up, which will one day aſſert its lawful rights, and 


recover its liberty and poſſeſſions out of the cruel 

and rapacious hands of thoſe who have invaded them; 

and, perhaps, that day is not far diſtant. 
ANOTHER cauſe of depopulation is, that the Eu- 


ropeans have taught them new wants, while they de- 


priyed them of the means of ſatisfying them. Be- 
fore the conqueſt, the Indians went naked, or what 
they wanted for ornament they made themſelves, 
which was a kind of employment or buſineſs among 
them... Their whole care was to cultivate a field of: 
maize, Gold and filyer had no value among them, 
as all their traffic conſiſted in exchanging — 
for another. Since the Indian has been taught to 

live i in ſociety, he muſt have lodging and food, and 
muſt frequently clethe himſelf wich the produce of 
foreign manufactures, As he is ignorant of every: 
art and trade, he is to procure thoſe neceſſaries bis 
new wants require; and though he ſhould not en- 
tirely giye himſelf up to deſpondeney, yet his labours 
would ſcarce procure him a ſubſiſtenee; ſo that, the 
luxury and the poverty Which oppreſs him, have re- 
ealing himſelf 2 
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the public eye, living in a ſolitary manner, and giv- 
ing up all thoughts of his poſterity. 
Tus cauſe of depopulation was ſucceeded by an- 


merly inſpired all Europe with horror. The cele- 
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other ſtill more dreadful, the very idea of which for- | 


brated Drake, having taken the town of St. Do- 


mingo in 1586, found that the iſlanders were grown 
ſo deſperate, that, rather than fee their children fall 
into the hands of the conqueror, they were unani- 
mouſly come to a reſolution to have no connection 
with their wives. This: abſtinence from the moſt 
natural deſire implanted in human nature, which is 
the only inſtance of the kind ever recorded in hiſtory, 
ſeems to have been. reſerved to the æra of the diſco- 


very of the new world, as a perpetual monument of 
Spaniſh. tyranny. What elſe could the American 


oppoſe to this thirſt of deſtruction than the horrid 
vow. of ceaſing to perpetuate. their poſterity ? Thus 
the earth was ſtained with the blood of the fathers, 
and deprived of the ſucceeding generation. 


. FROM this period the country: ſeemed to lay: undet 


2-curſe for theſe barbarous conquerors. The empire 
they had founded began to tend to general deſtruction. 
Profligacy and corruption made a rapid : progreſs 
among them. The moſt important fortreſſes were 
ſuffered to decay. The country was left without 
arms or magazines. The ſoldiers who were neither 
exerciſed; fed, nor clothed, became beggars or thieves. 


The very firſt principles of war and navigation were 


forgotten; as well as the very names of the e 
ments made uſe of in thoſe two neceſſary arts. 

Tu An confiſted only in the art of cheating. The 
geld and ſilver, which were to be brought into the 


king's coffers, were fraudulently diminiſhed, and re- 


duced to a fourth part of the ſum they ought to have 
n All orders of men, corrupted by avarice, 
united 
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0 K united their efforts to prevent a true ſtate of things 
X * ) from being laid before the throne, or to fave thoſe 
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perſons who had rendered themſelves obnoxious to 
the law. The magiſtrates of every rank and degree 
always unanimouſly exerted 1 to r 
each other in their injuſtie. 

Tux fcene of confuſion ee tb Gets ex- 
tortions, introduced the fatal expedient of all ill-go- 
verned ſtates; that of numberleſs taxes; as if govern- 


ment had two objects f in view, to puta ftop to — 


kind of induftry; and to increaſe oppreſſion. 
IonorRancy kept pace with injuſtice, << 1 fav, 
<« fays a celebrated traveller, the very ſame ſentence 
10 paſſed in one and the fame tribunal, and almoſt 
« within the fame hour, in two caſes that were di- 


*re&ly oppoſite. All endeavours to make the judges 
c underſtand the difference was to no purpoſe. At 


laſt the chief judge, feeming to be convinced, roſe 
<< up, and turning up his whiſkers, ſwore by the ho- 
<« ly virgin, and all the faints, that the Englifh Lu- 
<<. therans had run away with. pope Juſtiniam s books, 
<< which he always made uſe of to try intricate cauſes: 

but if thoſe dogs ſhould eee er be would 
menen e 


Tu fame traveller relates e Ovid's E 


« Metamorphoſes fell accidentally into the hands of 

<6. a Creole; he carried it to a friar, who underſtood 
no more of it than himſelf, and made the inhabit- 
<< ants believe it was an Engliſh bible: be proved it 


_ <6 by the prints he ſhewed them at every Metamor- 
<« phoſis, ſaying; ſee how thoſe dogs worſhip the 


4 devil, and how he transforms them into beaſts. 


_ <6. Fhen the pretended bible was thrown into a- fire 


< kindled on purpoſe; ' and the monk made a long 
«6 oration, which conſiſted of thankſgivings to Sb. 
Francis for this lucky diſcovery. b2>uhowq 


As | 
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As ignorance is always favourable to ſuperſtition, 


the miniſters of religion, without being more enlight- Comy 


ened than others, aſſumed a ſuperiority in the ma- 
nagement of all public affairs. Being leſs apprehen- 
five of puniſhment, they were always the moſt for- 
ward to break through the laws of juſtice, and all 
rules of morality and decency. "The leaft corrupted 
among them became traders, and the reſt availed 
themſelves of their ecclefiaſtical power to extort from 
the Indians all they were poſſeſſed of. A Spaniſh 
monk who did not gain at leaſt a hundred thoufand 
livres (4,375t.) by a ſhort v oyage to America was 
conſidered as a man of little ſkill in trade. Their 
rapaciouſneſs was often voluntarily gratified at their 


arrival by preſents of immenſe value. It might have 


been imagined that America had been conquered for 


no ather purpoſe than to I I n ; 


ta enrich the clergy. _ 
Tux hatred which n e "the ane 


born in America, and thoſe who came from Europe, 


eompleted their ruin. The court had imprudently 
laid the foundation of theſe unhappy diviſions. The 
Creoles had been falſely repreſented as little better 
than barbarians, and nearly of the fame character as 
Indians. They thought they could not depend upon 
their fkil}, courage, or fidelity, and therefore deter- 
mined to exclude them from all places of truſt and 
profit. This reſolution, injurious as it was, highly 


veſted with authority over them, were fo far from 
endeavouring to reconcile them, that they ſtudied on 
the contrary to exafperate-them by humiliating par- 
tialities. 'Fhis-produced an inveterate hatred between 
theſe two orders of men, one of which was loaded 
with favours, and the others ſtigmatized with dif- 
freer” This animofity has « often- broke out in ſuch a 


manner 


diſguſted the Creoles. The Spaniards, who were in- 
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manner as to endanger the dominion of the mother 


Ly country in the new. world; and will ſome time or 


other occaſion a revolution. Such an event may with 
the greater certainty be expected, and perhaps, is not 
very diſtant, as the clergy on both ſides, who have 


adopted the ſame hatred and animoſities, will never 


relinquiſh them, and will endeavour, according to 
the ſpirit that has always actuated them, to make 1 


people irreconcileable enemies. 


SINCE the acceſſion of the Bourbon family to the | 
- throne of Charles V. theſe diſorders, and the evils 


ariſing from them, have in ſome degree diminiſhed. 
The nobility do not take upon themſelves that kind 
of ſtate which is an attendant upon regal dignity, 
and which often embarraſſed the government. The 
management of public affairs is not now confined to 
perſons of high birth, but given to men in favour, of 


fortune or merit. The produce of the general and 
provincial revenues of Spain, which an infamous ad- 


miniſtration had reduced to leſs than eight millions 
(350, oool.) towards the latter end of the laſt cen- 
tury, now brings in 72, 656, 805 livres, (3, 178, 735l. 
48. 4d. K. ) This happy change which firſt took place 


in the mother country, extended itſelf afterwards to 


the colonies. The three departments that are intruſt- 


ed with the management of their affairs in Europe, 


have gradually been leſs under the dominion of that 


fatal diſpoſition which ſeemed to influence all. their 


proceedings. The council in India is more uſefully 
employed in regulating the government.of the colo- 


_ nies, and attending to their preſervation. The con- 


tractation office removed from Seville to Cadiz con- 
ducts their trade with greater abilities. ' The conſu- 
late, which takes cognizance of the differences ariſing 


between the merchants: trading to that part of Ame- 


rica, and is appointed to en over the maintenance 


of 
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of their privileges, has acquired: ſome. abe of at- 
tention and knowledge, 


Trxss firſt ſteps towards vieformation malt dou an 
inducement to the Spaniſh miniſtry to hope that a 
good form of government may be eſtabliſhed, when 
the true principles on which it is founded are once 
known, and the proper means made uſe of to effect 
it. The character of the nation is not an invincible 
obſtacle to this change, as it is too generally thought 
to be. Indolence is not ſo natural to the Spaniards 
as we imagine, If we loek back to thoſe” times in 
which this unfavourable prejudice was firſt entertain 
ed, we thall' find that this want of activity did not 
ett to every ching; and that if Spain was inac- 
tive at home; ſhe was not is abroad, but was-inceſ- | 
ſantly diſturbing the repoſe” of her neighbours” Her 
idleneſs proceeds in ſome: degree from fooliſh pride. 
Becaufe the nobility were unemployed; the” people 
imagined it was a mark of nobility to do nothing. 
They all wanted to enjoy the ſame prerogative; and 
che ſtarved, half-Haked Spanfard; careleſsly ſitting on 

the ground, looks with pity on his neighbours, who 
are well clothed, live well, work, and laugh at his 


Book 


Means that 
Spain ought 
to employ to 
re-eſtabliſh 
itſelf. 


folly. The ele from 3 motive of pride deſpiſes the 


conveniefices of life; while the other from à prinei- 
ple of vanity, endeavours to acquire them. The cli- 
mate made the Spaniard abſtemious, and indigence 


renders him more ſo: The monkiſn ſpirit, to Which 


he has long been ſubject, makes him conſider pover- 
ty, which is occaſioned by his vice, as a virtue. As 
he has no property, he covets none; but his aver- 


ſion for labour is JO Kill: nt Wo NNE for 


Tuar poor and road: wands: have: nothing loft 


of their ancient character, but an immoderate fond- 
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and animated with the ſtrongeſt hopes of glory. The 
ſatisfaction they feel in depending on none but the 
crown ſince the abaſement of the grandees, makes 
them receive all that comes from the court with re- 


ſpect and confidence. This powerful influence might 


be made ſubſervient to their happineſs. Some means 
might be contrived to perſuade them that labour is 
honourable, and the nation will ſoon become what it 
was before the diſcovery of America, in thoſe glori- 
ous times, when, without any ien ds 9 


threatened the liberties of all Europe. 


WuàuꝝxXN the imagination of this el is once pre 
perly directed, and they are brought to be aſhamed 
of their haughty ſpirit of indolence, other evils muſt 
be attended to. The moſt deſtructive to the bulk of 
the nation is the want of population. 6 Well-govern - 
ed colonies will naturally increaſe the population of 
the mother country, which on her part promotes the 


increaſe of theirs, by ſupplying them with advan- 


tageous marts for the produce of their induſtry. It 
eis on this plan, alike intereſting to humanity and 
ſound policy, that the more enlightened nations of 


Europe have formed their ſettlements in America. 


This wiſe and noble deſign has been univerſally 
. crowned with ſueceſs. Spain alone, which had form- 
ed her ſyſtem in a darker age, has ſeen her population 

decreaſe at home, in en rr ee 

* — abroad. J 6 

Wu the liſproporien 3 ahe: extent of 2 
| territory and its inhabitants is not very conſiderable, 
the balance may be gradually reſtored by activity, 

economy, great encouragements given to matrimony, 
and a long peace. Spain, whoſe, population, in the 

year 1747, amounted to no more than 7, 423, 5 


new 
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now in her colonies little more than the twentieth B 
part of the population there was ſoon after the con- 
queſt, cannot remedy this evil either at home or 

abroad without new and extrabrdinary efforts. TO 
increaſe the laborious. claſſes of men, there muſt be 
a reduction of the clergy, which enervates and de- 
ſtroys the ſtate. Two thirds of her military force 
— be aboliſhed, and theſe ſoldiers muſt be | 
ed in the arts; ſince the connection with F rancez and 
the weakneſs of Portugal, no longer render them 
neceſſary. As their clear revenue is 11200 h 
(4,000, Oo.) and the general expences amount only 
to 96, ooo, ooo of livres, (4, 200, gol.) the govern- 
ment muſt apply itſelf to alleviate the burden of 


the people as ſoon as its, poſſeſſions in both hemiſ⸗ 
heres: are extricated from that confuſion and:diforder 


into which they had been thrown, for theſt tydi c en- 
turies paſt, thro' the effects of tineapacity, ignorance ; 
and tyranny. But it is firſt, abſolutely necgſſary that 
the infamous tribunal of the inquiſition: ſhould: be 
aboliſhed, which ſeems to be levelled equally{againſt 


the monarch and the people, hy keeping pad under 


the yoke of an abſurd ſuperſtition -- oi orien, | 


SUPBRSTITION,: whatever may be the ald ot ie 


prevails. among all nations; whether .rude-orfcivilized; 
It proceeds undoubtediy from the fear of evil, and 


from the ignorance of its cauſes, or of its:: ts::remedyy _ 


At leaſt this alone is ſuſfieient⸗ to imprint it in ce 


minds of all men: The calamities of natuse plagues; 


ſickneſs, unforeſeen accidentsy Hleſtructive phenome- 
na, all the latent cauſes. of pain and death, are [b 
univerſal on earth, that it would be very furprifing 
if man had not been devply affected with them: in 


every. country and i in every age. Ar e ard 
Bor this natural fear muſt. always hawk increaſed, 


en eee proportion cen 
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00K and ſenſihility. — given rife to the wor- 
i | ſhip of the elements chat are moſt deſtructive to the 
; earth, ſuch as inundations, conflagrations and plagues; F 
the worſhip of animals; whether venomous or voraci- 
ous, but always noxious :' from hence too muſt have 
atiſen the worſhip of men who have done the greateſt 
injuries to mankindꝭ of conquerors, of fortunate im- 
Poſtors, of the workers of prodigies, apparently good 
or bad; and the worſhip of inviſible and imaginary 
beings, ſuppoſed to lie concealed in every inſtrument 
of deſtruction. Reflection and the ftudy of nature 
muſt haue inſenſibly leſſened the number of theſe in- 
viſthle agents, and che human mind muſt have riſen 
om-3oldery to theiſm; but this laſt fimple and ſu- 
blime idea will always have remained imperfe& and 
— in che minds of the vulgar, and mixed with 
amultitude of errors and fancies. ” 
REVELATION. had confirmed and perfeRted the 
idea of che doctrine of the unity of God; and, per- 
| hips, 4 more incorrupt reli gion would chen Have been 
liſhed, had not che northern barbarians, who 
dtn upon che ſeveral provinces of the Roman 
empire, brought along with them their &wn facred 
prejudices which could not be diſpelled but by other 
fables. Unfortunately chriſtianity: Was preached to 
men ineapable of underſtanding it thoroughly. They 
would-inot embrace it, unleſs it was attended with 
| that external pump und fe in which ighoratice de- 
lights. Intereſted motives burdened it, and debaſed 
it more and mere with ther obſervances; and con- 
ſtantly invented new'doarities and miracles, which 
were the more revered is they were the dels credible. | 
The nations, engaged during twelve centuries in di- 


viding and conteſting about che ſeveral provinces f 


univerſal monarehy, Wich one nation had formed f 
| ited without exa- 
mination 
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mination all the errors which the prieſts, after much 
Boro had agreed to teach the multitude. 
Bur the clergy, too numerous to maintain any 

unanimity of opinion, had cheriſnhed the ſeeds of di- 
1 * which muſt ſooner or later be communicated 
to the people. The, time, came when the fame ſpirit 
of ambition and avarice that actuated the whole church 
exerted itſelf with great. animoſity. againſt. en wr 
perſtitions that were univerſally adopted. 
As it was from cuſtom. that che people had receiv- 
ed all thoſe puerile notions. which, they had ſuffered 
themſelves to, be deluded. into, and that they were not 
attached to them from national principles or party 
ſpirit, thoſe who. were moſt. intereſted in ſupporting 
them, were unable to defend them, when they 
attacked with that ſteadineſs that was calculated to 
fix the attention of the public. But nothing ſo much 


promoted the reformation of Luther! and Calvin, as 


the liberty they granted to. every. one to examine and 
determine finally upon the religious principles he had 
been taught... Tho? the multitude was incapable. of 
undertaking this diſcuſſion,” yet every man plumed 


himſelf upon having the-privilege to determine on a 
ſubject in which his moſt valuable and moſt import 


ant intereſts were concerned. The commotion: 


ſo univerſal, that the new opinions would in all pro- 
bability have triumphed: total lx over the old, had nat 


the magiſtracy thought it their intereſt to ſtem the 


torrent. Implicit obedience was as neceſſary; for: the 


ſupport of the ſupreme power, as for: that of religion, 
and was the ſureſt foundation of its authatipy'y that 
power began therefore to be alarmed leſt thaſe who 
had overturned the old and firm foundations; of the 


Roman hierarchy, might next proceed ta examine 
into its on prerogatives. The republican ſpirit 
which naturally ſpread itſelf among the reformed, 
contributed to 2 this diſtrict. 
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Tur kings of Spain, more jealous of their beer 


than other ſovereigns, endeayoured to ſupport it, by 


eſtabliſhing a more uniform ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. 
T hey were not ſenſible that the opinions of men con- 
cerning an unknown Being cannot be all the ſame, 
In vain did reaſon expoſtulate with thoſe weak mo- 
narchs, alleging that no power had a right to pre- 
ſcribe to men what they were to think; that ſociety, 
in order to ſupport itſelf, is under no neceſſity of re- 
ſtraining the freedom of the ſbul; that to compel 
men to ſubſcribe to certain articles of faith, is to 
exact a falſe oath, which makes a man a traitor to his 
conſcience, in order that he may be a faithful ſub- 
ject; and that a citizen who ſerves his country, is, 
in a political light, preferable to him who is ortho- 
dox to no purpoſe. Theſe permanent and ineonteſt- 
able principles were not (attended to. They were 
over- ruled by the proſpect of great advantage, and 
ſtill more by the furious clamours of a multitude of 
fanatical prieſts, who delayed not to aſſume the ſu- 
preme authority. The prince, thus reduced to be- 
come their ſlave, was forced to abandon. his ſubjects 
to cheir caprices; to ſuffer them to be oppreſſed, and 
to become an idle ſpectator of the eruelty exerciſed 
againſt them.” From that time, ſuperſtitious man- 
ners, beneficial only to the prieſthood, became pre- 
Judicial td ſociety. A people thus corrupt and dege- 
nerate; were the moſt: cruel of any. Their obedience 
ton the monarch: was ſubordinate to the will of the 
prieſts who oppreſſed every other e ang was in 
fact the ſovereigm of the ſtate. n 
In Acbrön was the neceſſary „ a u- 
| "Src FB enervated all the faculties of the ſoul. 
he project which the Romans formed from their 
very, infancy of becoming maſters of the world, ſhew- 
ed n in their eos "BY was a YIry, Bel- 
i- en n 02 þ ** 
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lona, Fortune, the genius of the Roman people, 5 "ae K 
Rome herſelf that were their gods. A nation that — 
endeavoured to imitate their example, and thought 
of becoming conquerors, adopted a monkiſh govern- 
ment, which has deſtroyed every proſpect of ſucceſs, 
and will effectually prevent their reſtoration either in 
Spain or America, unleſs this kind of government is 
totally ſubverted, and every idea of the horror it ex- 

cites obliterated with it. The ſuppreſſion of the in- 
quiſition muſt certainly haſten this great change; and 
it is a pleaſing expectation to think that if the court 
of Madrid will not determine. upon this neceſſary 
ſtep, they will one day be compelled to it by a hu- 
mane conqueror, who will inſert it as the firſt arti- 
cle in a treaty of peace, that the autos- de-fe. ſhall be 

aboliſhed in all the Spaniſh dominions both in n 
and America. 

THis ſtep is neceſſary towards the dena of 

the monarchy, but it is not alone ſufficient. Fhough 
Spain has employed more art to conceal her weak - 
neſs, than was neceſſary to enable her to acquire = 
ſtrength, the world is not acquainted with the difor- = 
ders ſhe labours under. They have taken ſo deep a | 
root and are of: ſo inveterate a nature, that they can 
not be remedied without foreign aids. If ſhe will 
but ſubmit to accept them, ſhe will ſoon ſee her pro- 
vinces in both hemiſpheres: filed-with new inhabit- 
ants, who will bring with them nümberleſs branches 
of induſtry. The northern and ſouthern nations, 
actuated by that paſſion for riches which is thescha- 
racteriſtic of the preſent age, Will reſort in multi- 
tudes to the regions that are thrown open to excite/ 
their emulation. The riches of the public will in- 
creaſe in proportion to thoſe of individuals; and thoſe 
which have been acquired by foreigners will become 
r they are F e 
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with that ſecurity, ſatisfaction, and diſtinction, as ta 
induce them to forget their native count. 
Ix the Spaniards are deſirous of bringing this im- 
partant plan to perfection with all poſſible expedition, 
they muſt not only admit ſtrangers of their own. per- 
ſuaſion, but encourage every ſect without diſtinctian 
to come and ſettle among them. They have too long 
thought that liberty of conſcience was a moſt impi- 
ous doctrine, and that toleration was even prejudicial 
conſidered in a political light; becauſe the funda - 
mental principle of all ſects is to hate each other, 
and gradually to throw thoſe governments where their 
numbers are increaſed into confuſion. If the pagans 


had reaſoned in this manner, chriſtianity would never. 


have been eſtabliſhed; at leaſt it is evident that their 
perſecutions againſt the 8 of our religion would 
need no apology. 
Wurm the Spaniards have once procured a ſuffci⸗ 
ent number of men, they will then think of employ- 
ing them in the moſt adyantageous manner. The 
anxiety they felt to ſee the treaſures of America paſs 
into the harids of their rivals and enemies, made them 
imagine that the reuival of their manufaQures was 
the only method that could enable them to retain 
part of thoſe treafures: at home. Such of their wri- 
ters upon finance ad have infiſted upon this ſyſtem, 
appear to us to be miſtaxen. As long as the people 
who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe manufactures which 
ſerue to ſupply: the demands of Ametica, will attend 
te the preſervation of them, thoſe: which may be at- 
tempted to be eſtabliſhed in other parts, will ſcarce. 
be able to vie with them. Theſe manufactures may 
poffibly procure the materials and workmanſhip at as 
reaſonable a rate: but ſome centuries muſt paſs be- 
fore they can be able to attain: to the ſame degree of 
quickneſs and perfection in the work. Nothing could 
011% | effect 


effect this great oat change, but ſuch a revolution as 
would remove the foreign workmen and the 
moſt ſkilful. artiſts to Spain, „im this period arrives, 
which does not ſeem very near, any attempts that are 
made, will not be ſycceſsful. The prohibition to 
prevent the exportation of unwrought commodities 


affords a convincing. and inſtructive proof of this. 


The goodneſs of ſilks has on this account conſidera- 
bly: decreaſed ; and the manufacture of them begun 
to be neglected, and would have been entirely loſt, 
had not government prudently — trade to its 
ancient freedom. 

WE may proceed fill further, wot venture to af- 
firm, that though it ſhould be in the power of Spain 
to procure a ſuperiority in the manufactures reſpe&- 
ing articles of luxury, the ought not to do it. A 
tranſient ſucceſs would be productive of total- ruin. 
Let us ſuppoſe that Spain can furniſh all the commo- 
dities that are wanted in her colonies; the immenſe 
treaſures this trade will bring in, will all center in 
home circulation, and the conſequence will be, that 
the coin will ſink in value. This plenty of ſpecie 
will certainly occaſion a dearneſs of proviſions, and 
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enhance the price of labour. There will be no pro- 


portion between the price Spain muſt require for her 


manufactures, and that which the neighbouring na- 


tions will ſell theirs for. Theſe, being able to af- 


ford their commodities cheaper, will oblige the Spa- 


niards to take them, becauſe an exorbitant profit will 
ſurmount every obſtacle. The Spaniſh artificers, 
deſtitute of employment, will be reduced to the ne- 


ceſlity of ſeeking for it in other places, and Spain will 


loſe both her induftry and her population. | 
SINCE then it is impoſlible that the Spaniards ſhould 
keep the whole produce of the American mines in 
their own "_ and fince they muſt unavoidably 
ſhare 
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ſhare it with the reſt of Europe, they ſhould exert 
all their policy to preſerve the greateſt part of it, to 
make the balance incline in their favour, and to 
render their advantages permanent, they muſt be 
ſatisfied with ſuch as are moderate. They will ſecure 
to themſelves ſuch a ſuperiority by the practice of 
the neceſſary arts, and the plenty 2 Weinen * 

their natural productions. | 


THe Spaniſh miniſtry have bes ſenſible of this 


truth, but have been deceived in the opinion they 


entertained that the manufaQtures were the chief pro- 
moters of agriculture, It is certain, however, that 
they contribute to promote the culture of lands. 
They are even neceſſary, wherever the expence of 
tranſport puts a ſtop to the circulation and conſump- 
tion of the produce, ſo that the cultivator is at a 


| loſs how to diſpoſe of his commodities. But in all 


other caſes, the farmer can ſucceed without the 
aſſiſtance of manufactures. If he can but difpoſe of 
his produce, he is under no concern whether it is for 
local conſumption, or for trade and . e and 
will go on with his tillage. 
SPAIN annually ſells for exportation, ih wool, ſilk, 

oil, wine, iron and kali, to the amount of above abr 
ty lies of livres, (1, 312, 500l.) Theſe exports, 


moſt of which cannot be replaced from any ſoil in 


Europe, may be greatly increaſed, and might, proba- 
bly, be more than doubled. They will be ſufficient, 
independent of what the Spaniards receive from the 
Indies, to pay for all the foreign goods that can be 
conſumed in the nation. We grant that by thus ſend- 
ing their unwrought produce to other countries, they 


will increaſe their population, wealth, and power; 


but they will promote a more certain and more bene · 
ficial kind of induſtry at home. Their political in- 
fluence will ſoon claim a relative ſuperiority, and the 

nation 
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nation employed in agriculture will ſoon become 
greater than that which confines itſelf to Wer 
tures. 

AuxERICA will greatly incredſe theſe FRI og ; 
and will be beneficial to Spain, both by her gold and 
ſilver, and by her commodities. 


IT appears from the moſt moderate computation, 


that thoſe valuable colonies have remitted to the' mo- 
ther country, from 1492 to 1740, that is, in the com- 
paſs of 248 years, upwards of 9000,000,000' of pi- 
aſtres, (2, 025, ooo, oool.) the ſmalleſt part of which 
has remained to the natural owners; the reſt has 
been diffuſed all over Europe; or ein into Aſia. 
From the firſt of January 1754 to the laſt day of 
December 1764, we are not reduced to conjecture 
in ſupport of our We. een that period, Spain 
has received, 


From Vera Cruz, in dd $151,354 piaſtres 5 


reals (709,054l. 15s. 11d.) ; and in ſilver, 85,899, 307 


piaſtres 2 reals 10,327, 344l. 28. 2d.) 

From Lima, in gold, 10, 942, 846 piaſtres 3 reals 
(2,462, 140l. 8s. gd.) ; in ſilver, 24,808,745. piaſtres 3 
reals (5, 505, 467 I. 148. 3d.) 

From Buenos Ayres, in gold, 2,142,026 piaſtres 
3 reals (482, ogol. 188. 9d.) in ſilver, 10,326,090 
piaſtres 8 reals (2,323, 37 61. 98. 8d.) 

FRoM Carthagena, in gold, 10,045,188 piaſtres 8 
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bliſhment of 
her colonies. 


reals (2, 260, 1651. 8s. ); in ſilver, 1,702, 174 piaſtres 


3 reals (382,989 l. 48. 9d.) © 


From Honduras, in gold, 3), 254 piaſtres 9 reals 


(8,3821. 8s. 3d.) ; in ſilver, 077444 piaſtres 7 reals, 


(152,425). 28. 1d.) 
From the Havannah, in ack; 656,064 oinfires 3 


reals (147, 614l. gs. 9d.) ; in ſilver, 22695408 Piattres - 


2 reals ( e 178. ad; = 


FRO 
| 


4 
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U 
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4 
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"From Caracca, in gold, 52,034. piaſtres 4; reals 
(11,7071. 158. 4d.); in ſilver, 276,002 paare 6 reals 
(62,1001. 125. 6d.) 

From St. Domingo and Porto Rico, | in gold, 526 
piaſtres 5 reals (1181. gs. 11d.) ; in filver, 37552 
piaſtres 1 real (71,4421. 5s. 1d.) 

FRxou Campeachy, Cumana and Maracaibo, in 
| gold, 91, 564 piaſtres 6 reals (20,6021. Is. 6d.) 2 
Tuts makes in all 27,027,896 piaſtres in gold, 
| (6,081,276. 7s.) and 126,798,258 piaſtres 8 reals 
(28, 529, 6081. 5s. 8d.) in filver. Theſe two ſums 
together, amount to a total of 153,826,154 piaſtres 


8 reals (34, 610, 884l. 128. 8d.) This ſum divided 


by eleven, will ſhew that the returns, upon an ave- 
rage, have been 13,984,185 piaſtres and 3 fourths 
(3,146, 4411. 198.) To all theſe riches muſt be add. 
ed thoſe that are not regiſtered to avoid paying du- 
ty, which may amount to ſomewhat more than one 
fourth of what is regiſtered ; and it will appear that 
the mother country annually receives from her colo- 
nies about ſeyenteen millions of piaſtres, or 19,2 50,000 
livres (about 3, 904, bool.) 

THERE would be a poſſibility of increaſing this 
produce. For this purpoſe the government ſhould 
ſend over to America ſome perſons ſkilled in metal- 
lurgy, and make the condition eaſier on which they 
allow the working of the mines. But this would be 
only a tranſient advantage, ſince it is undeniable that 
gold and filver are not to be conſidered as riches, 
but only as the repreſentatives of them. Theſe figns 
are indeed very durable, as they ought to be to an- 
ſwer their deſtination. But the more they are mul- 
tiplied, the more they loſe ok. their value, ; becauſe 
they ſerve to repreſent fewer things. In proportion 
as they are become more common ſince the diſcovery 
of America, every thing 1s increaſed in value twice, 

thrice, 
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and the expence of working them has been continu- 


ally greater. The balance, which inclines more and 


more to the loſing ſide, may ſo far deſtroy the equi- 
poiſe, that it may be found neceſſary to drop this 


ſource of wealth. But at all events, it will be ad- 


viſeable to render theſe operations more ſimple, and 
to try every poſſibſe method to make this labour leſs 
deſtructive to the human race than it has hitherto 


been. There is another ſource of proſperity for 


Spain, which will be ſo far from decreaſing, that it 


will daily | cnn new pr e "UNE: cnn! is FRA : 


Ne 


ALL nations have found ie dangerous to e che 


eſtabliſhments of manufactures in their poſſeſſions in 
America, but they have all encouraged agriculture 
by every 'poſfible means. If Spain ſhould adopt ſo 
rational a principle, ſhe will probably fave twelve or 
thirteen millions of livres (525, 00 or 568z7501.) 
that are annually expended in the fingle article of 
Tpices. It is hardly poſſible that in all that vaſt ex- 


tent of land and that variety of climates there ſhould - 
not be ſome ſpots in America fit for the culture of 


cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and the other aromatic 


productions of Aſia. It is certain that cinnamon 


grows at Quito, and e bee 4 it. the 
es ge it wants. 


- WHETHER theſe experiiehts ſucceed: or 2 1 


fee may certainly be cultivated there, the uſe of which 
becomes daily more general in Europe; as well as 


cotton, to fupply the frequent demands of our ma- 
nufactures; and ſugars, which Spain buys to the 
amount of above fbe Millions (218, 750l.) a year, | 


while the _ "#4 6p * e e ite 


Mee 
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The produce of the mines has conftantly decreaſed, — 
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Maxx provinces of Mexico formerly produced ex- 
cellent ſilks, which were manufactured at Seville. 
This produce, however, has been loſt, by the num- 
berleſs obſtructions it has met with; but it n 

eaſily be revived and improved. t 0 

Trex Vicuna wool is in great repute in all nati- 
ons. The quantity which the fleets bring home, is 
far from being ſufficient to anſwer the demands for it. 
'The ſort of ſheep that bears this fine wool, might 
eaſily be multuphons in the climates that are fitteſt ur 
them. 
Tux exceſſive Gente: of cochineal, and the grow 
demand there is for it every where, points out to 
Lp mags the neceſſity of multiplying it. 

Bur the cultivation of the vine and the olive tree, 
which is allowed only in one part of Peru, ſhould 
be principally encouraged. Some ſmall: wandering 
nations might be fixed by employing them in this 
labour. If they were properly diſtributed, they would 
ſerve to eſtabliſh an intercourſe between the ſeveral 
colonies, now ſeparated by immenſe and uninhabited 
regions. The laws, which neyer have any power 
over men who are at too great a diſtance from each 
other and from the magiſtrate, could then be enforced. 
.Commerce would not be perpetually interrupted , by 
the impoſſibility of conveying the goods to the place 
of their deſtination, even at a great. expence. In 
caſe of a war, early notice would be given of the 
danger, and ſpeedy and effectual affiſtance procured. 
If Spain were by this plan deprived of ſome few, ex+ 
ports, this trifling loſs would be greatly over- balanced 
by very conſiderable advantages. The eaſieſt part of 
the labour we recommend would fall to the lot of the 
natives, who are too indolent, and, perhaps, too weak, 
to go through harder work. The reſt would be re- 
ſerved for the 1 more active robuſt African flaves. © 

Tris 
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Tas: foreign aid was thought of in the firſt years BOOK 
after the diſcovery of America, but was ſoon prohi- = VE 


bited from an apprehenſion that the blacks corrupt- | 
ed the Americans, and might excite them to revolt. =o, | 
Las Caſas, who inceſſantly laboured to promote the 
happineſs. of the Indians, obtained a repeal of that 
law, as thinking, it prejudicial to their preſervation. 
At that period, a favourite obtained an excluſive 
grant for carrying four thouſand negroes to the Ca- | 
ribbee iſlands. -; He: ſold his — to the Genoeſe, _ 
who made an ill uſe of their monopoly. This ſcan- y 
dalous trade was ſueceſſively in the hands of the Caſ- 5 
tilians, the Portugueſe, the French, and the Engliſli. 
It is at laſt returned to the Spaniards, who carry 
on in the leaſt advantageous way for the benefit of 
their country. Their moſt dangerous enemies be- 
come their agents, and * OM n merge are in 5 
Britiſh ſubjeQs. 
Is political denten can n juſtify A it t re- 
a pugnant to humanity, Spain ought to carry it on 
without the affiftance of foreign countries ; and muſt 
not be diſcouraged by the want of forts on the coaſt 
of Africa. This obſtacle may be ſurmounted by re- 
ceiving directly from the Eaſt- Indies the commodities 
that are fit for the barbarous regions of Africa; by : 
giving bounties to encourage the introduction of ne- 
groes in the Spaniſh colonies, inſtead of. clogging it 
with duties. Then thoſe countries, which have for | | 
fo long a time been in-a-deelining-ftate- will-flouriſh | = 
Again; and their productions, which at preſent do not | 
exceed twenty-ſeven or twenty=cight millions of livres 
(on an average 1,283,1251.)-a-year, will then be ex- 


| _ . tended. as much as the f. een . ee 1 | 
| all Europe will admit them to be. | | 


Wx government has ſucceſsfully e its at- | 
tention. towards. es the nnn of the. mines IS | | 
| 0 to 
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to a greater degree of perfection, and to the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the American provinces, it will 
then be neceſſary to conſider how theſe riches may be 
tranſmitted to the mother country. Experience muſt 
have taught her that the vigilance of her guarda coſtas, 
and the fidelity of her commanders, are often eee en- 
ſily eluded by the contraband trale. 

ALL the nations whoſe ſettlements are bear che 
Spaniſh colonies, have always endeavoured, by frau- 
dulent means, to appropriate to themſelves the trea- 
ſures and produce of that indolent nation. The Por- 
tugueſe have turned their views towards the river 
Plata; the Danes, the French, and the Dutch, upon 
the coaſt of Carthagena and Porto- Bello. The ſub- 


jects of Great Britain, ho were not ignorant of theſe 


different means, have found that the ceſſions made to 


them by the laſt treaty, have opened to them à new 
method of getting a larger ſhare of thoſe rich ſpoils. 
All theſe nations have facceeded in” their attempts, 


by deceiving or bribing the guardacoRtss; but the 
Engliſh, ſure of being countenanced by government, 


ave carried on in full peace, and by force"of arms, 


an illicit trade in fore | pp which in their 
own is puniſned with - This kind ef trade is 
fo openly/authoriſed by aber naval force, that there 
is actually a public contract between the may and 
the 3 by which the man of war is entitled 


to five per cent. on the ſale made 4 the agg ler, 
as a reward for protecting him. | wo 
In governors are ſtill more verify: 10 their duty 


abaii the ;guarda Coſtas, Though corruption is car- 
ried to very great exceſs in Spain, it is ſtill greater in 
the Indies. The vicerbys as well as the loweſt cuſ- 


tom-houſe officers, who are ſent to America, are all 


equally deſtitute of the ſmalleſt ſentiments of patri- 
We They have all bought matt emma. and are 


deſirous 
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deſirous of making the greateſt adyantage of them; B "Om 


every one is in haſte to make his fortune, the only 


motive that induced him to leave his country; all 
want to have an adequate compenſation for the dan - 
ger they have expoſed themſelves to by a change of | 
climate. It is neceſſary for them to improve every 
inſtant of time, as they ſeldom keep their places 
longer than three or five years. One would i imagine 
the court of Madrid, not being able to prevent this 
extortion, has endeavoured to render it leſs odious, 
by making it more general. — 
Evxxx mode of acquiring riches. is a tloomad lawful. 

The moſt common is to permit the contraband trade, 


and even to be concerned i in it. It i is eaſy, ex 10 | 


ous and pleaſant. In America none oppoſe. it, be- 

cauſe . it ſuits every perſon... If, the , complaints * 
ſome European. merchants reach the court, they are 
eaſily ſilenced by proper gratuities to miniſters, con- 
feſſors, miſtreſſes or favourites. The delinquent not 
only eſcapes puniſhment, but i is rewarded. Nothing 
is ſo well eſtabliſhed or ſo generally known as this 
practice. A Spaniard juſt returned from America, 
where he had filled an important poſt, was com- 


plaining to a friend of the inj urious reports that were 


ſpread concerning the diſcharge of his truſt. If you 
are flandered, ſays his friend, you are undone ;, but 7 
your, extortions are not exaggerated, you have nothing t to do 
but. to give up part of your plunder, and you will. 0 
the remainder peaceably, and.even with credit. 
Fux queſtion is how to.cradicate abuſes of ſuch : a 


long ſtanding. - As long as the management that has 


given riſe to them ſhall ſubſiſt, the ſmuggler will 
carry on his trade, and thoſe, who are appointed to 
prevent it will protect him. Spain will never reſtore 
good order, but by lowering the duties, and altering 
her, method of intercourſe with her colonies. 
$. Hh | Tut 
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: 'Fgx Spanitrdsywhoſe fituation will not admit of 
„cbelr manufacturing all they want to ſupplyitheir Ames 
rican colonies, muſt appropriate to themſelves the la- 
bours of every nation i Europe.” They muſt conſidey 
themſelves as merchants in the midſt of manufacturs 
ers. They muff fupply chem wirn materials; pay 
them u reaſonable Mm rice for their labour, by making 
a proper allowance for the additional value their in 
duſtry has given tb the natural productions; and tlie 
they muſk diſpoſe of chem 00 the belt adrantage to the 
ſeveral conſumers, _ ©2619 Y "SON! 31 gi of 

Tust marie are _ Fitiph in Memekves lg 
Have eſcaped then but they have made à wron; gap 
ee of them. ＋ hat they hv lebe den mif- 

led by their Wants bf their aridity F gain. They 
haye canſtantly "ſepatated' the intereſts of che crown 
from thoſe of the People and, therefore Have four 
no improprie "ith Japhiig the duties toe high, None 
of their mini ers ſeem to have cônfldered, that the 
riches of the peo ple are the true rithes of the ſtate⸗ 


Rae they m way ave been {> infatüatedd as to ittia- 


Eine. that th ürden af theſe duties fell vpon the 
ori inal. Cres of the merchandiſe. We can 
WR th jeir acting üpon this piſhelple, when we 
that every | intim ion for lowerin the gutles bras been 
rejetled,”: as Fuigous to Ke mon cy. That perfiir 
cious ſpirit of finance, Which dally becomes mbre- 
injurious to the trade of Eurepe, Ras checked the 
direct intercourſe. that was formerſy earrred on be 
tween the mother cbuntry and her Colbnies. Fhe 


| ' contraband trade Has inicteaſe@' In Proportion as the 


duties have been Taifedt; but it Wil be put an end tõ⸗ 


: whenever the tariff 18 ertlel Ata moderate rate, (ated 


nav: igatian | is freed' 1 tnoſe fette Wen obfiracy 
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3 "Vil K nected- The 1 other, and 


, bond are:inconiifhant: with reſtraint. Woll y05 {2 . 
Tux colonies will find a great advantage im this 
(yſtern, which will bring plenty into their ports. A 
competition .amgang,many' ſellers has ever been and 
will always be advantageous to the purchaſe.. 
By this happy change, the mother country will ſi- 
lence the murmure ef ſome peeſons, who have grown 
diſcontented either becauſe they — been. left unpro- 
vided with the neceſſaries of life, or: have been forced 
to:paban extravagant price for them. T he cheapneſs 
of gommadities ill pocaſion-the fall of ſome manu- 


facturesb which had beem eſtabliſhed from mere neceſ« 


ſity, and which oould not be ſafely aboliſhed by autho- 


rity. Spain will- turn the labours of induſtry towards 


agriculture, which will then become; as it ought to 
bez the moſt: profitable,ettiployments/: Laſtly, her na- 


vigation-will be increaſed: twice or three times beyond 


its, preſent, ſtate, fer it: is nom ſo ſliom in ita operati« 
ons, a8 0 e public property, and too often 


expoſe it to fall into the hands af an nem. 
Alx the European nations that are in the leaſt con · 


cerned in this trade, will carry it on to better advan- 


tage. If che method of doing this by a fleet:of ſhips} 


which limits the quantity. of goods that may be ſhip» | 
ped at Cadiz, is more fayourable to the few merchants 
concerned in that buſineſs, a freedom to every one to 
ſend oyer:as much as he pleaſes, on paying the duties, 


will reduce the price and inereaſe the conſumption of 


the ES tow a; Trade will then be c ; 
increaſed in Europe; The profit of ;each nation will 


be greater, though that of each private man will be 


leſs. Phe firſt eee pre- 
ferable to the laſt. . 88 ud. S. en 4 16 2007: 


Ws are ſenſible that this = a ich we think 


abſolutely neceſſary, willens ſooner be opened, but it 
will 
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will be carried to exceſs by a boundleſs emulation. B 9 2 K 
I N 


This muſt be expected from the eagerneſs and impru- 
dence of the merchants. Perhaps, it may be benefi- 
cial. The mother country will have exported a great- 
er quantity of ber produce, and reęeived richer re- 
turns. The coloniſts, encouraged by the cheapneſs 
of the cemmodities, will allow themſelves ſome i in- 
dulgencies they never could yet afford, will feel new 
wants, and conſequently will apply themſelves to new 
labours. Traders, warned by the loſs of part of their 
capital, will become more induſtrious, eireumſſ pect, 
and diligent in their expeditions. Even. 2 
that too great a competition might p Trove a real 

it could never be à laſting one. TO Eee to pre- 
vent this by Yaws that would” Ve 'deftrugive* of all 
freedom, would be to 4 4 fortunate revolution 
by a pre As ſobh 48 Spain is unde- 
ceived, the trade of Ko eglonies Will no longer be 2 


8 


mere monopoly, "her reli gion mee ſuperſtition, Hor 


her rnmen pfl e ny, Her good ex- 
LR Np A happy rivalſhip, may may ; peffbiy, induce 
Portugal, "whoſe conduct Nas not hitherto 8 =; 
more enlightened than "that of Spain, to 


ſame 1 of e with AR tht * wa | 
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Bike 18 an; — continent. in South 
America., It is bounded an the north by the giver, of 
the Amgzonsy on the; South, by Paraguay, on the 
oft. by a long ridge of mountains that divide, it from 

Peru, 25 50 che alt by the northern ocean. The 

extent, of the ſearggaſt-is. ſuppoſed, be de no, les than 
rye . Kan leagues....; The inland; parts are to. 
known: to A 11 80 us to. form. any, eſtimate. of 

7 8 of ſuccefion, of hills runs All Kong 
from, north to ach from whence Allue many large 
rivers, - Rs of hich Ah. a HE! ocean, and ſome 


unte Ata. Dip zi if: ht den 3k 
DE Columbus, in his third voyage in 19905 bad 


continued his courſe to the ſouth, when he came to 


the entrance of the Oronooko, he .could not poſſibly 
have miſſed the Brazils; but he choſe to ſteer to the 
north-weſt, , towards the gulph that lies between that 


river and Florida. The ſettlements already made 


there, the gold they produced, and the hopes of find- 
ing a way to the Eaſt Indies, were fo. many induce- 
ments to purſue that track. 

PETER ALVAREZ CABRAL had the | wut of dif- 
Soterlag the Brazils the following year by chance. 


This Portugueſe admiral was going with a fleet be- 


yond 
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* the Cape of Good Hope. To avoid falling in B O R 
with che calms on the coaſt of Africa, he kept fo far . 
out at ſea, that he came within ſight of an unknown 
land lying to weſtward. He was driven thither by 
ſtreſs of weather, and anchored on the coaſt in the 
Ißth degree of ſouth latitude; at a place which; he 
called Porto- Seguro. He tool poſſeſſon of che coun- 
try, but made no ſettlement in it, and gave it che 
name of Santa Crus, which was afterwards changed 
for that of Brazil, becauſe the Brazil wood was the 
moſt valuable production of „ ee. to e Bu 
ropeans, who uſed it in dying. 
As this country had been A eren ebe s Th 
dia, and it was doubtful whether it was not u part of 
that, it was at fanſt compriſed under the ſame general 
title, but was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Weſt | 
Indies, becauſe the Portugutſe went to India by the 
eaſt, and to the Brazils by the weſt." This namewss 
afterwards given to all America, and the —— 
were very. improperly called Indians. 
. Trvs it is that the names of places and: gg 
accidentally given by ignorant men, have al ways per- 
plexed philoſophers, Who have been Uefirous of trac- 
ing the origin of theſe names from nature, and not 
from circumſtances merely incidental, and oſtentimes 
quite foreign to the natural properties of the chings e 
denoted by them. Nothing can be more ſtrange, For | 
inſtance, than to ſee Europe tranſplanted into Ame- 
rica, and there xegenerated as it were, in the names 
and forms of eur European cities, and in the laws, 
manners, and religion of our continent. But ſooner 
pr later the elimate will reſume its-influence;”and're- 
inſtate things in their proper order and with their 
original names, though with thoſe veſtiges of the 
change they have undergone, which a great revolu- 
no always leaves —— As ir not probable that 
Tia ; in 
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BOOK in three or four thouſand years hence, the hiſtory of 
America at this preſent period will be as confuſed, 
F and as inexplicable to its inhabitants, as the hiſtory 
of Europe previous to the riſe of the Roman republic 
is obſcure to us? Thus it is that men, the knowẽ 
ledge they have acquired, and the conjectures they 
have formed either with reſpect to events that are 
paſſed, or to future tranſactions, are all ſubject to 
the laws and motions of nature, who purſues her own 
courſe, without paying the leaſt brd either to our 
projects or to our opinions. 

Norhixc can afford us a more convincing proof 
of this great truth, than the imprudence and uncer- 
tainty of all the\deſigns and actions of men even in 
their moſt important undertakings, the blindneſs with 
which their inquiries are purſued, and more eſpe- 
cially the improper uſe they make of their diſcoveries. 
As ſoon as the court of Liſbon had ordered a ſurvey 
to be taken of the harbours,” bays, rivers, and coaſts 
of Brazil, and was convinced that the country af- 
forded neither gold nor filver, they held it in ſuch 
contempt that they ſent thither none but ere 
criminals and abandoned women. 

Aecount of Two ſhips were ſent every year from Portugal, to 
r carry the refuſe of the kingdom to this new world, 
by Portugal and to bring home parrots, and woods for the dyers 
ugg Bra and cabinet- makers. Ginger was afterwards added, 

but was ſoon prohibited, let it ſhould' an with 
the ſale of the ſame article from India. | 

. ASIA' was then the object that na all men. 
Toms the road to fortune, to power and to fame. 
The great exploits of the Portugueſe in India, and 
the wealth they brought from thence, gave their na- 
tion ſuch a ſuperiority in all parts of the world, that 
every individual wiſhed to partake of it. The enthu- 

ſiaſm was general. No perſon, indeed, went over 
l voluntarily 
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3 America, but thoſe unfortunate men 5 0.0. K 
whom the inquiſition nad doomed to deſtruction were 3 
| added to. the convic̃ts already tranſported thither. 5 

TuxRE never was a ſtronger and more inveterate 
W than that which the Portugueſe have always 
entertained againſt the Spaniards. Notwithſtanding 
this national antipathy, which is of ſo long a ſtand» 
ing that its origin cannot be-traced, and ſo; confirm 
ed that it can never be expected to ceaſe, they have 
borrowed moſt of their maxims from a neighbour, 
whoſe power they dreaded as much as they deteſted 
its manners. Whether from a ſimilarity of elimate 
and temper, or from a conformity of circumſtances, 
they have adopted the worſt of its inſtitutions. They 
could. not ieee any one more horrid aun Gs: in- 
quiſition, Jn 0+ 

Tunis bloody eee e in ed in ue. 
by a combination of policy and fanaticiſm, under the 
reign of Ferdinand and Iſabella, was no ſooner gdopt- 
ed by John III, than it ſtruck terror into every fa- 
mily. . To eſtabliſh its authority, and afterwards te 
ſupport. it, no-leſs than four or five hundred victims 
were annually facrificed, a tenth part of which was 
burnt alive, and the reft baniſhed to Africa or to the 
Brazils. The fury of this tribunal was particularly 
exerted againſt thoſe who were ſuſpected of ſodomy ; 
a crime of later date i in the kingdom, and almoſt un- 
avoidable in hot climates, where celibacy prevails. It 
alſo proſecuted, ſorcerers, who, in thoſe times of ig- 
norance were as much dreaded, as their number was 
multiplied by the credulity, bigotry, and barbariſm 
that prevailed all over Europe. The Mohammedans, 
though greatly decreaſed ſince they had loſt, the em- 
pire, were alſo perſecuted by the inquiſition.; but 
more eſpecially the Jews, becauſe they were the 
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Treis well known that when the Jews imwbo-thad 


* N long been confined to a very ſmall ſpot upon the fate 


them took refuge in Portugal. There: they multipli 
after the Arabs had conquered Spain; — 


of the earth, were diſperſed by the Romans; 


_—_ | 


to enjoy all the rights of citizens, arid were not ex- 
cluded from publie offices,” till that country had xe- 
covered its independence; This firſt ac of oppreſi- 
on did not prevent twenty thouſand Jewiſn families 
from removing thither, hen aftef the conqueſt of 


Granaida, the catholic kings compelled them to quit 


Spain or change their — Each family paid 
twenty livres (178. Gd.) for che liberty of ſettling in 
Portugal. Superſtition ſoon induced? John II. to ag- 
gravate the ſufferings of that perſecuted nation: he 
demanded of them 20,000 crowns (2,6251.)/and af 
terwards reduced them to a ſtate of flaverys In 1496, 
Emanuel baniſhed all thoſe who refufed td embrace 
the chriftian religion; thoſe who complied were re- 
ſtored to their freedom, and ſooni engroſſed the Aſia- 
tic trade, which then began to be laid open to e 


one. The eſtabliſhment of pain ion in 1548, 


proved a check to their activity. eir miſtruſt = 
increaſed by the frequent. confiſcativns made by 
aner bags, and by the taxes whic h Wr 
extorted from them at different times. 


hopes of purchaſing ſome tranquillity, © 0 goon 


_ Sebaſtian with 250, ooo livres (about 20,9401:) for his 


African expedition; but unfortunately for them, that 
imprudent monarch came to an untimely end. Phi- 
lip II. who ſoon after cktended his domitiion over 
Portugal, enacted chat ſueh of his ſubjeRts as were 
deſcended from a Jew or u Moor, fhould be excladed 
from all ecdleſinſtiedl ot civil empiloyments,” This 


mark of infamry, wich whieh all the hew: conDerts to 


aa ty were da . them * a 9 


- * l * nn 5 
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removed with their wealth to Bourdeaux, Antwerp, 
Hamburgh, and other towns with which they had 


' regular connections. This emigration was: theiocca- 


ſion of a great revolution; it diverted: the commerce, 


which till then had centered in Spain and Portugal, 


into other countries, and depri ved thoſe two nations 
of the advantages the one derived from . Ta — 
the other from the Weſt- Indies: ien 


* BreorE theſe laſt periods, the ee 8 


Atripped.of-cheir property: by the inquiſition, and ba- 
iſhed to the Brazils, were not yet entirely forſaken. 
of, them found kind relations — faithful 

Friends others, who were known to de men of pro- 
bity and underſtanding, obtained money in advance 
from merchants of diffrent nations with whom they 
had formerly had tranſactions. By this aſſiſtance ſome 
enterpriſing men among them were enabled to culti- 
vate ſugar canes, which they firſt e e the 
iſland of Madeira. 
SUGAR, which till chen on —— ne; 
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had been uſed only in medicine, became an article of 
luxury. Prinoes, and the rich and great, were all 


ws 
for a country where even the greateſt opulence could 292 * 
nat exempt them from being ſtigmatized, that they — 


"Pager: to procure themſelves this new ſpecies of i- 
dulgence. This circumſtance proved favourable to 


Brazil, and enabled it to extend its ſugar plantations. 


The court: of Liſbon, notwithſtanding its prejudices, | 


began t be ſenſible that a colony might be 'beneficial 
to the mother country, without producing gold or 
Aver. It nom Aboked with leſs contempt on an im- 
menſe region that ehance had thrown in its way, and 
-which it had:: conſidered. as a place: fit only ta 


contain the refuſe of the kingdom. This feftlement, 


which' had been wholly left to the capricious manage= 
ment the coloniſts, Was now thought to deſerve 
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ſome kind of attention, and accordingly Thomas de 


— Souſa was ſent N. in 1 5495" to regulate and 'ſu- 


' character | 
and cuſ- 
toms of the 


Brazilians. 


perintend it. SIGN bowel 

Turs able governor + boy — reducing t men, 
who had always lived in a ſtate of anarchy, into pro- 
per ſubordination, and bringing their ſeattered plan- 
tations cloſer together; after which, eee him- 
ſelf to acquire ſome information reſpecting the na- 
tives, with whom he knew he muſt be inceſſantly en- 


gaged; either in traffic or in war. It was” * ay 


matter to-accompliſh/this. 1 7 

BRAZIL was full of ſmall nations, ſome of which 
inhabited; the foreſts, and others lived in the plains 
and along the rivers. Some had: ſettled” habitations, 
but a greater number led a roving life; Moſt of them 
had no intercourſe with each other. Fhoſe that were 
not divided by inceſſant wars, were ſo by heredi 
hatred and jealouſy. Some lived by hunting and fiſh- 
ing, others by agriculture.” All theſe * muſt 
have produced a viſible difference in the employments 
and cuſtoms of theſe ſeveral rere vet their * 
ral character was very ſimilar, * DOSE LOAD I 0 

Tux Brazilians in general are of the tue ef the 
Wap but not ſo ſtout. They are ſubject to 
fewer diſtempers, and it is no uncommon thing among 
them to ſee men live upwards of a” hundred years. 
Formerly they wore no cloathing, but ſince the Eu- 
ropeans have become acquainted with them, they 
commonly cover the middle part of their bodies; The 


ornaments of the women differ from thoſe of the men, 
for they wear their hair extremely long, whereas the 
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women cut theirs quite ſhort ; the women wear brace- 
lets of bones of a beautiful white, the men necklaces 


of the ſame; the hog ne their faces; andthe 
ee ene 342 41 1 11 ne 72 


* 
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Tnovot the language of the Topinambous is ge- 
nerally. ſpoken all along the ſea- coaſts, yet every na- 
tion on that vaſt continent has its on peculiar-idi- 
om. Some of theſe languages: are ſaid to be expreſ- 
ſive, but they are none of hem copious, neither have 
they any words to eonvey general and abſtract ideas. 
1 his poverty of language, which is common to all 
nations of South America, is a convineing proof of 
the little progreſs the human underſtanding has made 
in theſe countries. The analogy between the words 
in the ſeveral languages of this continent ſhews that 
the reciprocal tranſmigrations of theſe ſavages have 
been frequent. Poſſibly by comparing their languages 
with thoſe of Africa, of the Eaſt-Indies and of Eu- 
rope, the origin of the Americans may one day be 
traced, after the long and fruitleſs ſearch, which has 
bitherto employed the r 10 . 
men e et of F ooo fl enn „ 3(HTHARI 

: :In ancient times the f food of — Brazilians! was 
wa ſimple. It might have been expected to have 


BOOK 


4 


been more varied when they came to be acquainted 


with out domeſtie animals; yet thoſe who live by the 
ſea fide ſtill continue to fred upon the-ſhell-fifly they 
pick up on the ſhore. Along the rwers they always 
live by fiſhing, and in the foreſts by hunting! When 
theſe precarious proviſions fail, they feed upon roots? 


chat either grow ſpontaneouſlys ot require but little 


eultuns d bo. ee i ci edt af 4c eiu zig 
Tus ſavages are averſe from all labour, and paſs 


their time in idleneſs, eating and dancing. Pheir 


ſongs are but une tedious uniform tone, without any 
modulations; and d ere their Joves br 


their warlike actions. TFT 314 i 32970 | 
-upte by thewors 


h 21 THEIR teat te 


alp of a ſupneme being, for cheykriownof mend ler 


is heir wranquillicy diſturbed oy che drcal of o Hue 


Wisdil 1 8 | ſtate, : 
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ſtate, of which they have no idea. They have hew⸗- 
ever, their magicians, who, by ſtrange comvortions; 
ſo far work upon the: credulity: of the pesp le aS te 
throw them into violent convulſions. If the impoſu 
tures of theſe magicians are detected, they are imme. 
diately: put to death, ieh 0 in ſome degree to 
eben the ſpirit of deceit. . $7, I 16 3196 N 
„ Then acheiſts ane equally ge all notions 
of ſubordination and: ſubmiſſion, which-amonyg/ ours 
ſelves, are originally derived from the: idea of 2 ſu- 
preme being. Fhey cannot conceive that any perſon 
can have the audacity ta command; much Jeſs: that 
any one can be ſo weak as to obey. / But they ſh 
moſt deference to the mam wah has killed-th 
number of his enemies —?ͤ˙ 
TR Brazilians all follobe dete own Waben | 


| wk like moſt. other: ſavages, ſhew ing particular ata 


tachment to their native place. The love of - ous 
country] Which is a ruling! paſſiom i civiiaet ſtates 
which in good governments riſes to enthuſiaſm, and 
in bad ones grows-habitual; which for whole centus 
ries together, perpetuates in every nation: ts diſpoſiti- 
on, cuſtoms and taſte: this love of (our 'eduntry (is = 


but a factitious fentiment ariſing: from! ſoeletyn but 


unknown in thegſtate of nature. Thembfal life o 
a ſarags is the xeryſreterſe of that ef the eivilized 

man. The latter enjays the gifts of nature only in 
. infancy. As his ſtrength increaſes and his under 
Ganding uatalds itſelf; be loſes ſighm of "the preſent, 
and. ip wholly. intent upon the future. vi Fhus the age 
of. paſſions and pleaſures, the tirho\deſtined by nature 
for cagoyment,.is ſpent in ſpeculationand difappoint= 
ment. The heart denies itſelf whavitwithes:forzilui 
ments the indulgencies it has allowed! itſel f andl is 


equally, tormented: by: its felf-denidls:amt its: graxift- 


 Gatioulse. e man incoſſantiy geploring his 


22 Mt | liberty 


Fa 


ec aal oks baek with 
regret on his eanlieſt years, when al ſueceſſion o new 
objects oonſtantly —— curioſity, and kept 
his hopes alive. He reeollects with pleaſure! che ſpot 
where he paſſed his infant days; the remembrance of 
his innocent delights endears chem to his imagina- 
tion, aud foreibly attracts; him to his native ſpot: 
whereas the ſavage, ho enjoys all. the pleaſures, and 
advantages} peculiar to, every period of his Hiſe, and 
does not abſtain from them in expectation of greater 


indulgenee in old age, finds equally in all places ob- 


jects ſuited to his deſires, and feels that the ſauree oi 
his pleaſures is in ee emen is 
every; chere, Vi9Y9 *7R 51189 Das 11 7} bn&eormit: 
Tuguan the 5 — of e danse ges 
12 vf any laws, diſſentions are ſeldom heard of 
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eit little ſocieties. If drynkenneſs, on ſome un- 


fortunage incident ſhould gccafion a diſpute; and-ſome 

life ſhould e loſt, the murderer is inſtantly delivered 
ey relations of the deceaſed, who immediately 
ſacriſice him to their vengeance; without heſitation 5 


then both the families meet, volt {hike ane F 
is ſealed. by, a jayous-and-noify, feaſt. 


EvERV Brazilian takes as many wives as he wah 


or as many as he can get, and putz them away when 


he is tired of them. When they violate their; mar- 


riage vows they are puniſhed wi death; and the huſ- | 


band does not become an objet of ridicule on /ac- 


count of the injury his wife bas dane him. When 


the women lie in, they kae their bed but a day or 
two; then ie mother hanging the child to her neck 


in a entton (cant, returns t her hug; ae] 


withautany Kind of inconyenience., +. \1/4 - i 
\ I 84vBa4828;are received with diftinguiſhed marks 
of civility in the Brazils. Wherever. they come, they 


are ee en — who wa their feet, and 
welcome 
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| welcome them with the moſt obliging expreſſions. | 
Nothing is ſpared for their entertainment; but it 
would be an unpardonable affront, were they to leave 
the family where they were firſt entertained, in ho 
of better accommodation/in-another;/ This ſpirit of 
hoſpitality i is one of the moſt certain indications that 
man was intended for ſociety: it is the moſt valuable 
diſpoſition of the ſavage nations ; and the point 
where the improvement of policy, wed of all ſocial 
inſtitutions ought, perhaps; to reſt. 

Tux Brazilians aſſiſt one another 0 ficknefs with 
more than brotherly kindneſs and affection. If one 
of them receives a wound, his neighbour immediately 
comes and ſucks it, and performs every other office of 
humanity with the ſame readineſs. They do not ne- 
glect the uſe of the healing plants that Stow in dheir 
foreſts; but they truſt more to abſtinenee than u me- 
dicine, and never allow their ſick to tafte ary 

F from ſhewing 'that' indifference or weakneſs 


; which makes us ſhun the dead, and makes us unwile 


ling to ſpeak of them, or to remain in the places that 
might recall their image to ür minds; theſe favages 
behold their dead with tender emotions, re&6unt'their 


_ exploits with complacency, and celebrate their virtues 


| with tranſport. They are buried upright in a round 


ſhouts with which they m make 


; and if the deceaſed was the head of a family, 


Bis plumes, his necklaces and his arms are interred 


with him. When a elan removes ts another place, 
which often happens merely for the ſake of changing, 


every family fixes ſome remarkable ſtones over the 


graves of their moſt reſpectable relations, and they 


never approach thoſe monuments of grief Without 


breaking out into dreadful outeries, mot umlike "the 


e the Air r Tefound"wher 
are Boing to nn enten 
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Morivxs of intereſt or ambition have never prompt-' B 2 0 K 
ed the Brazilians to war. The deſire of avenging 


their relations or friends, has always been the occa- 

ſion of their moſt fariguinary conteſts; - Their chiefs, 
or rather (their orators, are old men, who determine 
the commencement of hoſtilities, give the ſignal for 
marching, and exert themſelves during the march, in 
repeated expreſſions of implacable hatredt Some- 
times even the march of the army is ſuſpended to 
liſten to theſe paſſionate! -harangues;'that laſt fer many 
hours. This cuſtom makes thoſe long ſpeeches we 
meet with in Homer, and in the Renta? :hiſtorianis,' 
appear more probable; but in thoſe days; the ne | 
of tlie nen b not drown the voices of e 
nerals. 25 03.2% 4 20161 536 515 If 

: "Drx:combanines ate armed with:a dab of wag: 
ſix feet long; one foot broad and an inch thick: 
Their bows and arrows are of the ſame wood. Their 
inſtruments of martial muſic are flutes made of the 
bones of their enemies. They are equally calculate 
to- inſpire courage} as our drums, - which» ſtiſle our 
ſenſe of danger, and as our trumpets, which give the 
ſignal, and, perhaps, the fear of death. Their gene ⸗ 
rals are the ſoldiers who have eee eee, 
moſt in former wars BYE 2717 
Wusn che. aggreſſor andes en its enemy's bins 
tiers, the women who: carry the proviſions halt, while 
the warriors advance through the Woods. The attack 
is never made openly. They conceal themſelves at 
ſome diſtance 'from the habitations, that they may 
have the advantage of a ſurpriſe on their enemies. 
When it is dark, they ſet fire to the huts; and avail 
themſelves of the confuſion this occaſions, to fatisfy * 
their fury that knows ho bounds. Thoſe Who can- 
not avoid coming to open fight, divide into platoons 


and lie in ambuſh. If they are diſcovered and routed 
Vol. II. . 5 a 
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B:O- — K by ſuperior forces, they hide themſelves in the 
Ye + fy receſſes of the Woods. Their 9 ſeldom c 


in maintaining their ground. Gi as 
IT ambition of; the Ni is EIS and 
many priſoners. Theſe are brought home: to the con- 


_ querdr's village, where, they are {lain and eaten with 


ſokepanig. The feaſis laſt à long time, and during 
the continuance of it, the old men exhort the young. 


to become; intrepid warriors, that they may extend; 
the glory of theit nation, and often procure them- 


ſelyes ſuc an honourable: repaſt. This inclination: 
forumnn fleſſ is never ſo prevalent as to induce the 
Brazilians to deveur ſuch of their enemies as have 
fallen in battle; they only: cat thaſe who! haue been 
taken alive, and afterwards put to death with certain 


ceremonies. 18 thavid ſtem that the ſpirit of revenge i 


alone could Swe + taſte fes Rn human nature! 
ahhors. been © 14 } 2110 12 812 2 1 bas 8 2 HOU 1111 1 
TRE trcatment of ep e of ran has varied ac- 
cording to the degres of perfection human reaſon has 


gradually attained. The moft eiviliaed nations ran- 


om chem en change ot reſtore them at the cunclu- 
ſian of Aar. Nations that are not yet completely: 
gixilizedy/ dlaim them as their propetty; and make 


them ſlaves. The common ſavages maſſacte them 


without putting them ts, torture The moſt ſavage 


people of. all. ee them. Bie is 


theix law of nations NALIQAS.; 804 fs 3 Daß 1; 4 9111 

18 T 1xis;anthropophagy \hattever, 1s 33 kind. 
af. malady ox taſtes: that Riges ſome individuals even 
among the mildeſt ſavages. : Theſe ſpecies of aſſaſ- 
ins, og lunatics, whichever we pleaſe to call them, 
withdraw from their hard, and lurk alone in ſome 


corner oi a foreſt, where they lie in wait forthe pa- 


ſenger, as huntimer e C0 guns, 158 Hin 
N W ee : 


\ 


N +. TE Wars 
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When this diſpoſition is not a mutady; the taſting 
of human fleſh in the ſacrifices made of priſoners, 


and a habit of indotence, may be feckoned amo 
the eauſes of this private naiehe pg. The be 
lized man lives by labour, and the fatage by 

hace. Among us, ſtealing is the readieſt and kabel 
way of aequiring. Among the ſavages, killing a many 
and eating him if his fleſh is goed, is the eafieſt way 


B of 8 K 
— = 


of hunting. A man is much Tooner killed than an | 


animal. Among us; an indolent man wants mon 
and will not take the pains to ern it, Among 
ſavages, an indolent man watts eat, And will” hot 
take che pains to g0 4 hunting; ald the fats vice 


jeads both to the fame crime; for in Al countries 12 - 


rineſs is a eonſumef of men; aud Ji this view, ah- 
thropophagy is ift more eoimitito RINK han in 
the foreſts of America. If N Have an 

tunity of examining" thoſe among the' ſabages 1320 
addicted to anthropophagy, we fall ind 550 weak, 
_cowntdly, lazy and given. up to the fame vices 1 
our murderers and yagrants 8 e nyp rheng 


We! know that iP opulente is t Ne Filet of vi vices | 


poverty is the paretit of erimes and: . rihcy ple : 


holds as true in the foreſts as in < | FO 


127 


lenes of a ſavage conſtſts in plenty 57 pris; hi 775 | 
imes 1 7 


verty in a ſeakelty of it“ Now, the 
verty tempts men to commit ate theft and mur 175 


Tha civilized tian bs and murders that he | may liy livez 


the bag Kills that he may et: 
Wurn this GſpoRitton is 4 malady, the pf let 
wilt inform us that a favage may be affected "with 55 
nine hunger, as well as' a civilized man, If the fa- 
vuge is weak, and Has not rength to 56 through t the 
fatigee of pfucuting à fuffcieney to fatlsfy bis hun- 
ger, what will he be induced to do? He War kill his 
neighbour 1 eat him. He is able to hunt but for a 
Ti i 2 certain 
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certain time, but the Fvings of his appetite” Mare 


| continual. | 


Try a are  namberleſs diſorders and natural — 
feds, which are either attended with no ill conſe- 
quence, or produce quite contrary effects in ſociety, 
but which muſt: unavoidably conduce to NT 
phagy i in a ſayage, whoſe ſole property is his life. 

ALL the moral defects which lead the ſocial man to 
theft, muſt lead the favage to the ſame ; now, the 
only theft a ſavage i is tempted to commit, is on the 
life of another whom. he thinks fit to eat. 

Ix the Brazils, the heads of the dead are carefully 


preſerved, and ſhewn, to all ſtrangers as monuments 


of valour and victory. The heroes of thoſe. ſavage 
nations bear their exploits imprinted on their 3 
trymen. Theſe are no golden or Lilken ornaments 
that an enemy can deprive them of. They account 
it an honour. to: have been disfigured in battle. In 


thoſe regions, a man riſes | in n the more 5 is 
Covered with blood. . 


"gs 7 
1144 


SUCH manners did not diſpoſe” the a to 
ſubmit to the joke which the Portugueſe wanted to 
impoſe upon W on their firſt arrival. At firſt, 


they only declined all intercourſe with theſe ſtrangers; 
but finding they were purſued in order to be made 


| Daves, and to be employed in the labours of the field, 


they took the reſolution to murder and devour all the 
Europeans they could ſeize upon. The friends and 
relations of the ſavages that were taken priſoners al ſo 


ventured to make frequent attempts to reſcue them, 


and were ſometimes ſueceſsful. This brought on an 


6 increaſe of enemies, againſt the Portugueſe, who were 


forced to my Lig the. double mplayments of la: 
ur and War. 12 5 65 i d 90 bly "SLOW «59 
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Sous did not bring forces ſufficient to ms BOOK 


ſituation of affairs. Indeed, by building San Salva- 


IX. 


dor, he gave a center to the colony, but the honour Lew 04) 
of ſettling, extending, and making it really uſeful to the Portu- 


the mother country, was reſerved: to the Jeſuits who 
attended him. Thoſe intrepid men, who have al- 


ways been prompted by motives of religion or of am 


bition to undertake great actions, diſperſed them: 
ſelves among the Indians. Such of theſe miffionaries 
as were . murdered from hatred to the Portugueſe 


name, were immediately replaced by others, Who 


were inſpired with none but ſentiments of peace and 
charity. This magnanimity confounded the barba- 
rians, who had never had any idea of forgiveneſs. 
By degrees they began to place ſome confidence in 


men who ſeemed to ſeek them only with a view of 


making them happy. Their attachment to the miſ- 


ſionaries grew into a paſſionate. fondneſs. When a 


Jeſuit was expected in one of their nations, the 
young people flocked to meet him, concealing them- 
ſelves in the woods along the road, As he drew near 


they ſallied forth, played upon their pipes, beat their 


drums, danced, and made the air reſound with joy- 


ful ſongs; and in ſhort, omitted nothing that could 
expreſs their ſatisfation. At the entrance of the 


village the old men and chief inhabitants were afſem- 


bled, who expreſſed as much joy, but with more ſe- 
dateneſs. A little further on, ſtood the women and 


young girls, in a reſpectful poſture ſuitable to their 


ſex. Then they all joined; and conducted their a- 


ther in triumph to the place where they were aſſem - 


bled. There he inſtructed them in the fundamental 


doctrines of religion; exhorted them to a regularity 
of manners, to a love of juſtice, to brotherly charity, 


and to an abhorrence for neee INS | 


he haptiſel them. en ee Henk Dr 


gy 


eſe in the 


ils. 
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As theſe miſſionaries were too few in number to 
tranſact all the buſineſs themſelves, they frequently 


8 deputed ſome of the moſt intelligent Indians in their 


Kead, Theſe men, proud of ſo glorious an office, 


| diſtributed hatchets, knives and looking glaſſes among 


the ſavages they met with, and repreſented the Por- 
tugueſe as a harmleſs, humane and good fort of peo- 
ple. They never returned from their excurſions with- 
out bringing with them ſome of the Brazilians, who 
followed them from motives of curioſity, When 
thoſe ſavages had once ſeen the Jeſuits it was with 


difficulty that they ever quitted them. When they 


returned home, it was to invite their families and 
friends to come and ſhare their happineſs, and to diſe 


| play the preſents they had received. 


Ix any one dbonl4 doubt theſe happy effects of | 
kindneſs and humanity oyer ſavage nations, let him 
only compare the progreſs the Jeſuits have made, 
in a very ſhort time, in South America, with what 
the forces and navy of Spain and Portugal have not 
been able to effect in the ſpace of two centuries, 
While multitudes of ſoldiers were employed in chang- 
ing two great and civilized empires into deſerts inha- 
bited by | roving ſavages, a few miſſionaries have 
changed little wandering clans into ſeveral great and 
civilized nations. If theſe active and cou 


rageeus 
men had been leſs infected with the ſpirit of the 


church of Rome; if when formed into à ſociety in 
the moſt intriguing and corrupt court in Europe, 
they had not infinuated themſelves into other courts 
to influence all political events ; if the chiefs of the 
onder had not made an ill uſe of the very virtues of 

their members: the old and new world would il! 
have reaped the advantage of the labours of a ſet of 


men; who. might have been made uſeful, had they 


been prevented from being * and the eigh- 
2A 8 teenth 
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teenth century would not have had cauſe to bs kim: 
ed of the enormities that have attended the ſuppreſſi- 
on of the ſociety, nor would France at this time with 
a ſpirit of meanneſs and rapacity unworthy of her 
greatneſs, be N in As ig pt r 
and apoſtle. 


TE an had nous ae 1 . have | 


we the Europeans, not to miſtruſt their kind- 
neſs ; but their difidence was in n meaſure re- 
moved by a ſignal act of juſtice, ' | ; 

Tux Portugueſe had formed the ee of st. 


Vincent on the ſea-coaſt, in the 24th degree of ſoutn 


latitude. There they traded peaceably with the Ca- 
riges, the mildeſt and moſt-civilized nation in all the 
Brazils. The advantages they reaped from this con- 
nection could not reſtrain them from ſeizing upon 


ſeventy men to make ſlaves of them. The perſon 


who had committed the offence was condemned to 
carry the priſoners back to the place from whence he 
had taken them, and to/make the proper excufes for 
ſo heinous an inſult. TWO Jeſuits who were ap- 
pointed to diſpoſe the Indians to accept this fatisfac-' 
tion, which would never have- been- offered- but at 
their deſire, gave notice of it to Faraneaha, the moſt” 


reſpectable man of his nation. He came out to meet 


them, and embracing them with tears of joy; «My 
„ fathers, ſaid he, we conſent to forget 1 that is 


<6. paſt,' and to enter into a freſh alliance with the 


< Portugueſe ; but let them for the future be more 


moderate, and more obſervant of the rights of na- 
<« tions. Our attachment entitles us at leaſt to equi- 
<6 table proceedings. We are called barbarians, yet 
<< we reſpect juſtice and our friends. The miſſiona- 


ries having ated that for the future their nation 


ſhould more religiouſly obſerve the laws of peace and 


| Pente Farancaha proceeded thus; If vou doubt 


cc the 
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BOOK ©< the faith of the Cariges, I will give you a toes: 


5 of it. I have a nephew for whom I have a great 


<« affection; he is the hope of my family, and the 
comfort of his mother; ſhe would die with grief 


c if ſhe were to Joſe her ſon. 


Vet I will deliver 


e him to you as a hoſtage, Take him along with 
<< you, cultivate his young mind, take care of his 
« education, and inſtruct him in your religion. Let 


<« his manners be gentle and pure. 


I hope,. when 


you return, you will-inſtru& me alſo, and enlight-: 
« en my mind.” Many of the Cane followed his 
example, and ſent their children to St. Vincent's for 
education. The Jeſuits were too artful not to take 
great advantage of this event; but it does not appear 
that they ever had any intention ta deceive the Indi- 


ans by inculcating ſubmiſſion. 


Avarice had not yet 


poſſeſſed the minds of theſe miſſionaries ; and the in- 
tereſt they had at court, ſecured ſufficient reſpect in 
the colony, to make the lityagion of their converts a. 


fortunate one, 


Tus time of tranquillity was Ws to the ad- 
vancement of the ſu 1gar-trade, by means of the ſlaves 
procured: from Africa. That vaſt region had no ſoon- : 
er been diſcovered and ſubdued. by the Portugueſe, 
than they brought away a great number of ſlaves from 
thence, who are employed by the mother country in, 


domeſtic ſervices and in clearing the lands. 


This 


cuſtom, one of thoſe which have moſt contributed to 
corrupt the character of the nation, was introduced 
much later in the American ſettlements, where it did 


— 


not commence till about the year 1530. The num- 
ber of negroes was much increaſed in America at this 
period. The natives did not, indeed, ſhare their la- 
hours, but they did not obſtruct them, as they did at 
firſt: they rather encouraged them, by devoting 
bre to leſs laborious employments, and by ſup- 


plying 
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plying the colony with ſome means of ſubſiſtence. Bo © K 
This harmony was productive of great advantages. as 
Tax proſperity of the colony, which was viſible x,terpriſes 
in all the markets of Europe, excited the envy of the - _ 4 
French. They attempted to make ſettlements ſuc- ak 
ceſſvely at Rio-Jancira, Rio Grande, -Parajba, and 
the iſland of Maragnan. Their levity would not 
ſuffer them to wait the uſually ſlow progreſs of new 
undertakings; and merely from inconſtancy and im- 
patience, they gave up proſpects that were ſufficient 
to have encouraged any, except ſuch volatile ſpirits, 
that are as eaſily diſcouraged as they are ready to un- 
dertake, The only valuable monument we have of 
their fruitleſs incurſions is a dialogue which more 
particularly f ſhews the natural good ſenſe of the ſa- 
vages, as it is written with that ſimplicity of ſtile 
which diſtinguiſhed the French language two hun- 
dred years ago; a ſimplicity in which there were 
graces we cannot ſtill but regret. | 
« TRE Brazilians, ſays Lery, one of the interlo- 
5 cutors, heing yery much aſtoniſhed to ſee the 
French take ſuch pains to get their wood, one of 
te their old men once aſked me this queſtion. What 
4e can be the reaſon that you Frenchmen come ſo far 
<< to get wood for firing? Is there none in your own 
<« country? To which I anſwered, yes, and a Le 
<« deal too, but not ſuch as theirs, which we di 
<« burn. as he thought; but as they themſelves uſed it 
to dye their ſtrings and their feathers, our people 
<« employed it alſo in dying. He replied; well, but 
<« do you want ſo great a quantity? Ves, faid. I; for 
in our country there are ſome merchants who have 
<« more rugs and- ſcarlet cloths. than you ever ſaw in 
this country; one of - theſe will buy ſeveral car- 
e goes of this wood. Ha hah ! ſays the ſavage, thou 
66 telleſt me wonders, Then pauſing. upon what I 


&« had 
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| BOOK << had been telling him, he ſaid; but this very rich 


% man thou talkeſt of, is he never to die? Yes, yes, 
„ ſaid I, as well as others. Upon which; as they 

<< are great talkers, he afked me again; So then when 
he. is dead, to whom does all the wealth he leaves 
<< belong ? It goes, faid I, to his children, or if he 
has nose, to his brothers, ſiſters, or next of kin. 
„Truly, ſays the old man, now ſee that you French- 
« men are great fools; for, muſt you work ſo hard 
“and croſs the fea to heap riches for them that come 
<< after you, as if the earth that has fed you was not 
c ſufficient to feed them too? We have children and 
<< relations whom we love, as thou ſeeſt; but as we 
are ſure that after our death, the earth that has pro- 
« vided for our ſubſiſtence will pe on! 4 5 for 
6 theirs, we are ſatisfied.” 

Tis mode of reaſoning, ſo natural to ſavages, 
who have no ambition, but ſo repugnant to civilized 
nations who have experienced all the ill effects of 
luxury and avarice, made no great impreſſion on the 
French. They could not withſtand'the temptation 
of riches, which all the maritime nations in Europe 
thirſted after at that time. The Dutch, who were 
become republicans by chance, and merchants from 
neceſſity, were more perſevering and more ſucceſsful 
than the French in their attempts on the Brazils. 
The nation they had to contend with was not more 

conſiderable than their own, and like them was pre- 

| paring to-ſhake+ off the yoke of Spain, though they 
n ſubmitted to that of a regal government. 

Al hiſtorical accounts are full of the acts of ty- 


ranny and cruelty that excited the low countries to 

riſe againſt Philip II. The richeſt provinces wete 
retained or brought back under the yoke of a tyran- 
nical government, while the pooreſt; that were in a 
manner under — found means, by more than hu- 
bert man 
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man efforts, to ſecure their independence. When B 1 2 K 
their liberty was firmly eſtabliſhed, they attacked their — 
enemy upon the remoteſt ſeas, on the Indus, on the 
Ganges, and as far as the Moluccas, which made a 
part of the Spaniſn dominions ſince Portugal * 
been included in them. The true of 1609 gave 
time to that enterpriſing and fortunate aa” df 5 
bring her new projects to maturity. Theſe deſigns 
were manifeſted in 1621 by the eſtabliſhment of a 
Weſt-India Company, from which the ſame ſucceſs 

was expected in Africa and America, that were both 
compriſed in the charters a as nn — 
had experienced in Aſia. 

TE capital of the new Rt was 9 5 5 80 
lions ( 325, O00l. ). Holland furniſhed four ninths, 
Zealand two, the Maeſe and Weſt-Frieſland each 
one, and Frieſland and Groningen together one ninth. 
The general meeting was to be held at Amſterdam ſix 
years ſucceſſively, and then two years at Middleburg. 
The Weſt- India company, who were diſſatisfied that 
their privilege was not ſo extenſive as that of the Eaſt- 
India company, were in no haſte to begin their ope- 

_ rations; but the ftates put them upon the ſame foot- 
ing, and then they made an attack upon the Brazils. 

PRECAUTIONS had been taken to procure the ne- 
ceſſary informations. Some Dutch ſhips had ven- 
tured thither, in defiance of the law "A forbad the 
admittance of any ſtrangers. As they greatly under- 
ſold, according to the cuſtom of their country, the 
commodities that came from Spain, they met with a 
fayoutable reception. At their return they report - 
ed, that the country was in a kind of anarchy; that 
foreign dominion had ſtiſled in the people the love 
of their country; that ſelf-intereſt had corrupted 
their minds; that the ſoldiers were turned merchants; 
that n had ee the firſt prineiples of war, 


and 


F 
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and that whoever ſhould appear there with a compe- 


tent force, would infallibly ſurmount the triſſing ob- 
ſtacles that might be e to the eg: . ** 
wealthy region. 

Tuz company committed this re to — ;- 
cob Willekins in 1624. He went directly to the ca- 
pital. San Salvador ſurrendered at ſight of the Dutch 
fleet, and the reſt of the province, which was the 
largeſt, richeſt and + moſt populous of _ wenn | 
made little more reſiſtance. _ | 

Tris news was rather pleaſing bit diſagrecadie : 
to the - Spaniſh council. The miniſtry: were com- 
forted for the triumph obtained by the moſt invete- 
rate enemies of their country, by conſidering the 
mortification which the Portugueſe muſt-.neceſlarily 
experience from it. Ever ſince the Spaniards had 
been endeavouring to oppreſs that unfortunate nati- 
on, they had met with a reſiſtance that offended the 
haughty ſpirit of that deſpotic government. An 
event that might reduce the pride of Portugal and 
render her more tractable, appeared to them a fortu- 
nate circumſtance. They thought themſelves at the 
eve of accompliſhing their purpoſe, and were [fully 
determined to do n that p eee the | 
completion of it, AUA | 
Touch Philip e theſe. 3 ene 

he thought the majeſty of the throne required of him 
ſome outward demonſtrations of decency,” -Accord- 
ingly he wrote to the Portugueſe of the firſt rank, 
exhorting them to make ſuch generous efforts as the 
preſent exigencies required. This they were already 
inclined to. Self- intereſt, patriotiſm, the deſire of 
throwing a damp upon the joy of their tyrants; all 
concurred to quicken their alacrity. The monied 
men laviſhed their treaſures; others raiſed troops; 
all. were eager to, enter into the ſervice. In three 

8 months 
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— time twenty-ſix ſhips were fitted out, which B O OK 
ſailed in the beginning of the year 1626, in company , * : 
with thoſe from Spain, vrhich the tardineſs and policy 
of that nation had made. them wait for, . too 
long. 81 86 PIX 5 
Tur archbiſhop of. Inks; eg Michael: _ 
Texeira, had prepared matters ſo, as to facilitate their 
ſucceſs. : That martial prelate, at the head of 1500 
men, had at firſt ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy. 
He had inſulted, baraſſed, beaten, driven, ineloſed 
and blocked them up in the town. The Dutch, re- 
duced by hunger, fatigue and want, compelled the 
governor to ſurrender to the troops which the fleet 
had landed on a Ven. 0 er were all carried 
to Europe. | 
THE foo of the, ROI by fea, made them 
amends for this loſs. Whenever their ſhips came in- 
to port they were victorious and loaded with the ſpoils 
of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, They were ſo proſ- 
perous as to give umbrage even to the powers moſt 
intereſted i in the welfare of Holland, The ocean was 
covered with their fleets. Their admirals endeavour- 
ed by uſeful exploits to preſerve their confidence. The 
ſubaltern officers aſpired to promotion, by ſeconding 
the valour and ſxill of their commanders. The ſol- 
diers and ſailors fought with unparalleled ardour, and 
nothing could diſcourage thoſe reſolute and intrepid 
men. The fatigues of the ſea, ſickneſs, and repeat- 
ed engagements, all ſeemed to inure them to war, and 
to increaſe their emulation. The company encou- 
raged this uſeful ſpirit by frequently diſtributing re: 
wards. Excluſive of their pay, the ſailors; were al- 
lowed, to gart on a private trade, which was a great 
| It, and procured a conſtant ſupply, of 
men. N wir wie regulation, their intereſt was ſo 
| ee ee thr 
they 
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BOOK they wiſhed to be always in action. They never 
ſtruck to the enemy, nor ever failed to attack their 
| ſhips with that degree of ſkill, intrepidity and perfes 


verance, which muſt inſure victory. In the eburſe 
of thirteen years, the company fitted out eight Kun- 
dred ſhips, which coſt ninety millions (3;437;$0dl. 

They took five hundred and forty-five of the 'ene- 
my's ſhips, which; with the goods on beard, fold for 


180,000,000 livres (55875, oel.) The dividend was 
never below twenty per cent. and often roſe to fif- 


ty. This proſperity,” Which was entirely Swing to 
the war, enabled the company to make A Second at 
tack upon the Bra ils inn 


Turin admiral, Henry Lonk, arrived in the de- 


ginning of the year 1630, with forty-ſix men uf war, 
on the coaſt of Fernambueca, one of the latgeſt cap- 
tainſhips in thoſe parts, arid the beſt fortified: Fle 
reduced it after ſeveral obſtinate efigagements, in 
which he was always victorious. The troops he left 


behind, ſubdued the captainſhips of "Tartiardcs; Pas | 
raiba, and Rio Grande, in the'years 1633 1624) and 


1635. Theſe, as well às Fernambitca, furmſhed 
annually a large quantity of ſugarz k gteat deal of 
wood for dying, and other commodities 0 friazlad ! 

T ax company were ſo elated with the abqulſition 


of this wealth, which flowed te Amſterddm ' ihſtead of 
Liſbon, that they determined to conquer alÞ the Bra- 


zils, and intruſted Maurice: of Naſfau Wirkt che con- 
duct of this enterpriſe. That general reached the 
place of his deſtination in the beginning of the year 


1637. Fe found the ſoldiers fo well diſciplined,>the 


commanders ſuch experienced men, and ſe much rea- 
dineſs in all d engage, that he directiy took thefeld. 
He was fueceſſively oppoſed dy Albuquerque, Bunjo- 
la, Lewis Rocca de Borgia, and the Brazilian Came- 


ton, the idol of his people, paſſionately Lend of ebe 


Portu- 


7 
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Portugueſe, brave, active, cunning, and who wanted 5 0 K 
no qualification neceſſary for '# general, ae Ai REP 
learned the art of war under able commanders. Theſe | | 
ſeveral chiefs exerted; their utmoſt efforts to defend | 
the poſſeſſions that were under their protection; but 1 
their endeavours. proved ineffectual. The Duteh | 
ſeized; upon the captainſhips of Siara, Seregippe, 
and the greater part of that of Bahia. Seven ef the 
fourteery provinces: which compoſed the colony, kad 
already ſubmitted tu them, and they flattered them 
ſelves that one or two campaigns would make them 
maſters of the reſt of their enemies poſſeſſtons in that 
Part of America; when they were fuddenly checked 
in the midſt: of their ſucceſs by a revolution which all 
Europe wiſhed for, but had no room te expect. 
FEnx Portugueſe had never enjoyed happy tines 
ſince they had ſubmitted: to the Spaniſh yoke in 1581, 
Philip. II. an avaricious, cruel, deſpotie, deſigning 
and falſe prince, had endeavoured to vilify them; but 
concealed his intentions under honourable pretences. 
His ſan, who too cloſely followed his maxims, and 
thought it better to reign over a tuined nation than 
ſubmiſſion, had ſuffered them to be deprived of a . 
multitude! of conqueſts, which had proved a ſource - 
of riches, power and glory to them, and which they 
had acquired by much effuſion of blood. The fuc- 
ceſſor of that weak. prince, who had ſtill leſs under- 
ſtanding than his father, openly atid/eotitemptuouſſys 
attaeked their adminiſtration, their privileges their 
manners, and all that they were moſt attached to. 
At the inftigation of Olivarez; he wanted to provoke BY 
them to revolt, that he might acquire the right of 
pl underi ing them. WOO TOS, 8 29 1 N 
whom Spain had been labouring to divide. A con- 


ſpiracy, 
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ſpiracy, that had been forming for three; years with 
incredible ſecreey, broke out on the 3d of Decem- 
ber 1640. Philip IV. was ignominiauſly baniſhed, 


and the duke of Braganza was placed on the throne 


of his anceſtors, The example of the capital was 
followed by the whole kingdom, and by all that re- 
mained of the ſettlements formed in happier times in 
Aſia, Africa, and America. No blood was ſhed on 
this great revolution except that of Michael Value | 
celles, the baſe. and vile inſtrument of tyranny. 
Tux new king united his intereſts and his . | 
ments with thoſe of the Engliſh, the French, and 


al the enemies of Spain. On the 23d of June 1641, 


he in particular concluded an offenfive and defenſive 
alliance with the United Provinces for Europe, and a 
ten years truce for the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Naſ- 
ſau was immediately recalled with moſt of the troops, 
and the government af the Dutch poſſeſſions in Bra- 
zil was given to Hamel, a merchant of /Amſterdam 
to Baſſis, a goldſmith of ane and to Bulleſtraat, 
a carpenter. of Middleburgh. The: deciſion of alt 


affairs Was to be referred to this council; and theſe 
were no ſuppoſed to be conſined to the varying on 
of a conſiderable and advantageous trade. 


. THE new adminiſtrators readily entered into che 


4 Genome views of the company. Their own in- 
. clinations led them to puſh theſe views too far. They 


ſuffered the fortifications to decay, which had e 


already: too much neglected; they ſold arms and am- 


munition to their rivals, who paid a high price for 


them: and allowed all the ſoldiers who deſired it to 
return to Europe. Their. whole ambition was to 
ſuppreſs all expences, and inereaſe the profits of their 
4 conſtituents; and the applauſe which they received 


on account of, the riches of the cargoes from the 


een and weak minded 9 who. compoſed 


the 
4 . 
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the direction, confirmed them in their errors. With 8 0 o k 
a view to give a further increaſe to the profits of the \ Ae : 
company, they. began to oppreſs thoſe Portugueſe, © 
who on account. of their having conſiderable le pro- 
perty among them, or from ſome other motive, were 
induced to remain under their government. T 
made a rapid progreſs, and was at laſt carried to that 
exceſs, which. is an-excuſe for all kinds of males, 
and inſpires the moſt. violent ones. 

Tx victims of theſe. proceedings waſted 90 _—_ 
in complaints. The boldeſt of them united in 1645, 
| to take their revenge: their "deſign was, to maſſacre 
all the Dutch ho had any ſhare in the government, 
at an entertainment in the midſt of the capital of 
Fernambucca, and then to attack the people, who, 
ſuſpecting no danger, would be unprepared. The 
plot was diſcovered, but the conſpirators had titne to 
get out of the town, and retire to a place of ſafety. i 
\TrzIr chief as a: Portugueſe of obſcure' birth, 
named, Juan Fernandes de Viera, From a common 
ſervant he had riſen to be an agent, and afterwards a 
merchant. His abilities had enabled him to acquire 
a large fortune ; his probity had gained him wiiverſal 
confidence; and his generoſity had hinde him an inſi- 
nite number of friends, who were inviolably attach- 
ed to his intereſt. He was not diſcouraged by: the 
diſappointment he hall juſt met with; hut he ven- 
tured without the conſent ungut of government, 
to commence hoſtilities. iSi 302 mt ond. 
His name, hiachiomes'andohid: projets aſſembled 
the! Brazilians, the Portugueſe ſoldiers; and even tlie 
coloniſts about him. He inſpired them with bis con- 
| fidence, his activity and his courage. They attended 
him in battle, crowded. about his perſon, and were 
determined to. conquer, or to die vitk him. He tri- 
_umphed, but did ener, himſelf to ſlumber over 
Vor. 1 o 8 | his 


— 
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B 0 20 k his victories, or give the enemy time to recovet. 


Some checks he met with in the courſe of his ſue- 
- ceſſes, only ſerved to diſplay the firmneſs of his ſoul, 
the extent of his genius, and the elevation of his 
mind. He aſſumed à threatening aſpect, even after a 
misfortune, and appeared ſtill more formidable by his 
et ares 6 than by his intrepidity. He ſpread ſuch 
terror among his enemies that they dared no longer 
keep the field. At chis period el his glory,” Viera N 
received orders not to proceed. | 
Ste the truce,” the Dutch Kal ſeized upon ſoitie | 
places in Africa and Aſia, which they obſtinately re- 
fuſed to reſtoret The court of Liſbon, intent upon 
matters of Ereater importance, had not been able to 
do itſelf juſtice; but its preſent "inability had not 
leſſened its reſentment. In this diſpoſition, it had 
crejoiced to ſes the republic attacked in Brazil; and 
had even clandeſtinely encouraged thoſe who had be- 
gun the hoſtilities." As it conſtantly diſavowed theſe 
proceedings, and declared, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, that it would one day puniſh the authors of the 
diſturbances, the company imagined they would ſoon 
ſubſide; but their avarice, which had been too long 
- amuſed: with. falſe and frivolous proteſtations, was 
-rouſed at laſt; John IV, being informed that conſi- 
-derable armaments were making in Holland, and fear- 
ing to be drawn into a war which he wiſhed to avoid, 
.exerted._ himſelf in earneſt to 12. an 8 25 tothe holti- 
lities in the Brazils. 4 
VIERA, who had no reſourhi for 4 old of = 
his deſigns, but in his fortune, his intereſt, and his 
- abilities, did not even deliberate Whether he ſhould 
bey. I the king, ſaid he, were but informed of 
e Our zeal: and our ſucceſs, and acquainted with his 
-* own intereſt; far from diſarming us, he would 
196 COP: us to a ue > and would 
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ee ſupport us with all his power.” Then, leſt the 
ardour of his companions ſhould abate, he determined 
to haſten his operations; and they continued to be 


crowned with ſuch” ſucceſs, that with the affiſtance. 


of Baretto, Vidal, and ſome other Portugueſe, who 
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were able and willing to ſerve their country, he com- 
pleted the ruin of the Dutch. The few of theſe re- 


publicans who' eſcaped t the ſword and famine, evacu- 
ated Brazil in conſequenge of 2 - capitulation figned 
the 28th of January 1654. 

- Tax peace concluded three bales after between 
England and the United Provintes, ſeemed to put 

the latter in a condition to recover a valuable poſſeſ- 
ſion, which they had loſt by an ill-judged parſimony 
and by an unfortunate concurrence of circumſtances 
but both the republic and the company fruſtrated the 
general expectation; and the treaty” which put an end 
to the diviſions between the two powers in 1661, ſe- 


cured to Portugal the ſole poſſeſſion of all the Bra- 


zils, in conſideration of eight millions of livres 
(350, oool.) which that crown engaged to pay to the 
United Provinces, either in money or goods. 

Tos did the Dutch part with a conqueſt that 
might have become the richeſt of all the European 


colonies, and would have given the republic a degree 


of importance it could never acquire from its own 
territory. But, in order to keep it, the govern- 
ment ought to have undertaken the adminiſtration 
and defence of it; and to make it proſper, it ſhould 
have enjoyed full liberty. With theſe precautions, 


Brazil would have been preſerved, and would have _. 


enriched the nation, inſtead of ruining the company. 
Unfortunately it was not yet known that the only 


way to make lands uſeful in America is to clear them, 


—ͤ mar the —_ way to do this fucceſefully, 1 is to 
PLES open 
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open a free trade to all the inhabitants amen the gro- 
tection of government. 

As ſoon as the Portugueſe were entirely freed, fs. 
the Dutch, they employed themſelves in putting the 
colony into better order than ever it [had been even 
before the war. The firſt ſtep that was taken for 
this purpofe, was to regulate the condition of the 
Brazilians who had either ſubmitted already, or might 


be hereafter reduced. to ſubjeRion.,, Upon a more 
attentive examination it was e that En accounts; 


ee. 


firſt imprefion that the Rog of Wm PW up- 
on ſmall. nations, who were divided by continua 
wars, was a ſenſe of dit ruſt; and as it is natural for 
ſuſpected perſons to be afraid of thoſe who ſuſpect 
* they thought themſelves at liberty to treat them 
as enemies, to oppreſs them, and to put them in 
irons. This treatment rendered them eragious. IT he 
difficulty of underſtanding one another, gave ſtill 
more frequent occaſions. of animoſity on hoth ſides. 
If the natives afterwards. renewed. their hoſtilities, it 
was commonly becauſe they were provoked, to it by 
the imprudence, the rapaciouſneſs, the diſhoneſty, 
and the ill uſage. of that reſtleſs and ambitious power 
which was come to diſturb the peace of this part of 
America. On ſome occaſions, they might be charged 
with inadvertency, i in too haſtily taking up arms from 
ſions of imaginary. danger, but never 
with injuſtice or duplicity of conduct. They were 
always found true to their promiſes, to the faith of 
treaties, and to the ſacred; rights of hoſpitality. 
Tus juſt idea that was at length entertained of 


their character „5 collef. them 


Was 


/ 
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was ſecured be 
the ſavages who infeſted: the intermediate parts with. 
their depredations were kept at a diſtance. Some 
miſſionaries, who were motly Jeſuits, were intruſted 
with the temporal and ſpiritual government of theſe 


new commünfties. After making the ſtricteſt enqui- | 


ries that were pelible in à country where every thing 


is myſterious, we have been informed that thoſe ec- ; 
cleſiaſtics' were abſolute tyrants.” Thöſe who had re- 


tained fome'prineiples of moderation and humanity, 


whether from indolende or fanaticiſm, kept theſe lit- 
tle ſotjetics in a ſtate of ' perpetual infancy, and nei- 
ther improyed' their roger Hor their induſtry | 


beyond 2 Eettaini Uegree, © 
"Pos8I8&LY, had.” de * been belt er. 0 willing, they. 
would have found it difficult to have been more ſer- 


viceable to them. * Some kinds* of * government are 
faulty, both by the evil do, and by the good 
they prevetit- A bad adminiſtration corrupts every 
ſource of virtue and bea The court: of Lii- 
bon ecempted the Indians fröm all taxes, but made 
nem ſubject to abbufs of Villatage. This fatal law | 
made 4 dependent on the neighbouring commiand- 
afits*arid niagiſtrates, Who, under the ufual pretence 
adopted by men in office, of mäkihg them work for 
tlie public, . too often EE Mehr upon chem for 
their own purpo * who were not 
for them 1 dr diteckörs, were generally un- 
ae e If Foley gs de in raturaFindolence, 
it was to go 4 hunting or filing, or to cultivate 2 
little caſfadz; juſt 28 much as they Wanted for their 
own ſubſiſtente. Theit mamufuctüres were confined. 
tc ſome cotton girdles ot fames to cover their loins, 
aud the artang wand er few feathers to adorn their - 
| beds. The moſt” intuſtriois/atidng them, by cut- 
ring 1 "the wyod in the "fojcſts, or by the labours of 


ar 
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| agriculture procured, themſelves a ſufficiency. to pur- 


chaſe a few articles of cutlery, and other trifles. of 
ſmall value, If any of them, from a ſpirit of in- 
conſtancy, hired themſelyes to the Portugueſe, either 
for domeſtic ſervices or to navigate their ſmall craft, 
it was always for a ſhort time ; for they had the great- 
eſt averſion for labou t, and held money in the higheſt, 
contempt. _ 8 
SUCH was the fate of the Brazilians Who had ſub= 
mitted, whoſe number never exceeded 200,000. The 
independent natiyes had little. intercourſe. with the 
Europeans, except by the ſlaves they ſold Hom: or 
thoſe that were taken from them. Acts of e 
became leſs frequent between the two nations, an 
there was as length à total ceſſation. of. them. The 
Portugueſe have not been moleſted by the natives 
4 the year 17¹ e have, not e them 
ce 1756. 
WaHiLE the court of Liſbon 1 was engaged ; in regu-. 
lating the interior concerns of the colony, ſome of 


4 
+& 


the ſubjects of Portyga were deviſing. the means of 


Settlement 
of the Por- 
ee on 
the river of 
the Ama- 


is, that it comes 2 


extending it· They, Vanced to the ſouth ragen 
the river. of Plata, and to the north as far as the 
Amazons. The Spaniards ſeemed. to be in poſſeſ- 
ſion of both thoſe. rivers... The Portugueſe, were des 
termined to N them a. 0 ſhare, dn I navigation t 
with them, ee e 
_Trx-river of. the. 1 8 the 
length of its courſe; that great vaſſal of; the ſea, to 
which it brings the tribuge it, has: Pegel Ved, from ſo 
many of its own vaſlals, ſeems to be produced by 


innumerable torrents that, ruſh down from the eaſt. 


ſide of the Andes, ang. unite in aldpacius. plain, to. 
form that immenſe. che 1 ae en. 
the aus 10 0 a, as Hoem. 


Sandes, 


a plernvie of. * 
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Guam thirty leagues from Lima, about the _ 
degree of ſouth, latitude, In its progreſs of a thou: 

ſand or eleven hundred leagues, it receives the wa- 
ters of a prodigious number of rivers, ſome of which: 
come from far, and are very broad: and deep. It is 
interſperſed. with an infinite nutuber of iſlands, that 
are too often overflowed to admit of culture. It falls 


— the ocean under the line, m4 2 25 e leagues 
oad. bin 


8 9 5905 Th. i 
Tux mouth of this. river Vas a in 
1500 by Vincent Pingon, one of the companions of- 
Columbus, and its ſource is thought to have been 
found out by Gonzalo Pizarro 4838. His lieutenant 
Orellana embarked on this river, and ailed from one 
end to the other of it. He was: obliged to fight his 
way along, and to engage with many nations, who 
obſtructed his navigation with: their canoes, and: 
poured ſhowers of arrows upon him from the ſhore. 
It was certainly at this time that the ſight of ſavages. 
without beards, .. as are all the American nations, 
ſtruck the lively imaginations, plothe Spaniards, and 
ſuggeſted, the idea of an army of eee 


| change the name of that river, which was then — 

ed the Maragnon, and to call. it the river of the . 

zons, which name it retains to this day. n 
IT, might appear à matter of aſtoniſhment that the: 


" 


diſcovery e of America had not. ſuggeſted; to the ima- 
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gination of the Spaniards a great number of miracu- { 
lous tories, had not their conqueſts, and the riches... 


they acquired on their unparalleled cruelties, depopu- 
lated a country ſo. well adapted to favour their pro- 
penſity to the maryellous. / There. indeed, the fancy 
of the Greeks might have found abundant matter for 
pleaſing chimeras They, who in every part of their 
ms i could not but meet with A multitude 


r 
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of wonders; had, even in the times of Hercules and 
Pheſeus, imagined the exiſtenee of a nation of Ama · 
— „ They were fo enchanted with this idea, that 


it conſtantly ſerved to 'embelliſh the hiſtories of alF 
the heroes, down” te Alexander. Perhaps, the Spa- 


niards, ſtill 'infatuated with this dream of profane n. 


tiquity, were che more diſpoſed to realize the fition} 
by transferring es the new continent what they! has 


learned in the old. _ — 


r$ycw was, probably; the origin of the opinion they 
Eſtabliſhed both in Europe and America, of a repu 
lie of female warriors, actually exiſting, Who did 
not live in ſociety with men, and only admitted dem 


4 


once a year, for the putpoſes of procreation-. To 


give the more eredit to this romantic ſtory, it Was 
reported, not without reaſon, that the women in Ame-/ 
rica were all ſo unhappy, arl@ s treated with ich 
conteinpt and inhumanity, that man of them had 
agrevd-to ſhake off the yoke of ets, I was 
further ſaid; that being accuſtorned'to follow the men, 
into the foreſts, and to carry their proviſions” and 
baggage when the went but to fizht'or to hunt, the * 
muͤſt neceſſarily have been inur . Hardthips, and 
rendered caps e of forming 10 pol d x edle 4 

Bor it is abſurd to diele that women who Had 


ſo fixed an averſion” for men, would cher conſent to 


become mothers; nor. is it likely that 'the men would 


run after their wives, when they had made their Iives 


inſupportable at home, and always turped them away 
as ſoon as they had no more wee for them, Much 
leſs can it be ce Hat the ſofter and more com- 


paſſionate ſex would expoſe” or frangte* their .] n 


children becauſe they were boys; and cvolly and de- 
liberately agree to commit ſuch” etjormitic 


as none 
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e it requires abilities to goyerh, could 10.0 K 
not be goyerned by a ſenate of Women; "though 2 1K. | 
rtionarchieal or defpotie fare, in which it is only ne- 
ceſſary to command, has been „ and may ſtilf be ruled |: 
a Woman 1960 Bar 2102 cen ba 03 n . 5 
Ir ſome ſtrange preſudices have formed forieties 
of both — us, who live ſeparate; and free _ = 
from that natural attraction which was intended to 
unite them, it is not conſiſtent with” the nature of 
things, thati chance ſhould have produced à fatibn of 
men without; women and ſtili Teſs” 4 nation of Wo- 
men without men. Certain it i8, that ſince this po- 
litical conſtitution has been talked of, infinite pains 
have been taken to find it out) but no traces of it it 
could ever be diſcoveret, "This" fingulit prod 
therefore will be like many others, Which are 951 
ſuppoſedito-exiſt; though no perſon knows where, *- 
Bx chis „ thayy the voyage of Orellana bro. 
cured little information, but excited much curioff 
An opportunity of ſatisfying it did not occur” Tor! = 
ſome 'time;7on-account'of the civil Wars that diſturb- 5 
ed Peru but hen tranquillity Was reſtored, Pedro | 
d' Orſuo, a gentleman'of Nayarre,” diſtingutthed by L \ 
his wiſdom and courage,” offered the yiceroy,'in't 
to-refuine that navigation. He fet out from Cue 
with ſeven hundred men- Theſe ſanguinary people, | 
inveterate enemies to all perſons” of good character, 
maſſacred their chief, who was a man of good fo 
rals, and attached to order and regularity. They fer 
up ut their head, with the title of king, à native" of 
1 of” a erdeigüs diſpoſition, whoſe name Wy” 
Lopez d'Aguirre, and who promiſed” them all the 
treaſures of the new worle. 
Inroxredvts wich ſuch flattering b 


17 


pes, theſe 


bardarians failed down the rivet Amazon into the 
e and landing at Trinidad,” murdered the go- 


nen, 
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BO o Kk vernor, and plundered the iſland. The coaſts of 
Cumana, Caraccas, and St. Martha were ſtill more 
ſeverely treated, becauſe they were richer. They then 
penetrated into new Granada, and were advancing 
to Quito and into the interior part of Peru, where 
every thing was to” be deſtroyed by fire and ſword. 
A body of troops, haſtily aſſembled, attacked theſe 
deſperate men, beat and diſperſed them. D' Aguirre, 
ſeeing no way to eſcape, marked his deſpair by an 
atrocious act. My child, ſaid he, to his only 
daughter who attended him in his expeditions, I 1 
thought to have placed thee upon a throne, but 
<< the event has not anſwered my expectation. | My 
<«. honour-and thy own will not permit thee to live, 
6 and to be a ſlave to'our enemies; die therefore by 
ce a father's hand.” Saying this, he inſtantly ſhot 
her through the body, and then put an end to her 
life, by plunging a dagger into her heart. After this 
unnatural act, his ſtrength failed; and he'1 was! taken 
priſoner, drawn and quartered, 5 . 

AFTER theſe unfortunate \gvents, the 8 hs? 
Amazons was entirely neglected, and was totally for- 
gotten for half a century. Some attempts were af- 

| terwards made to reſume the diſcovery of it, but they 
were ill concerted and no better executed. The ho- 
nour of conquering diffculties, and acquiring a uſe- 
ful knowledge of that great rivers was Weed to che | 
Portugueſe. . 5 1 n , il 52 

Tnar nation, which ſill retained, — remains 
of her former vigour, had, ſome years before, built a 
town at the entrance of the river, which was called 
para. Pedro Texeira ſailed from this place in 1638, 
and with a great number of canoes, full of Indians 
and Portugueſe, went up the river of the Amazons, 
as far as the mouth of the Napo, and then up the 
* . brought: him almoſt to Quito, where 
| No 


*» hf 
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he arrived by land. Notwithſtanding the enmity. BOOK. 
ſubſiſting between the Spaniards and Portugueſe, _ "1%; * 
though ſubjects of the ſame maſter, Texeira was 
received with that regard, eſteem, and confidence, 
which were due to a man who Was doing a ſignal ſer- 
vice. He returned in company with d' Acughna and 
d'Artieda, two learned Jeſuits, who were commiſſi- 
oned to verify his obſervations, and to make others. 
An accurate account of theſe two ſucceſsful voyages 
was ſent to the court of Madrid, where it gave riſe. 
to a very extraordinary project. I 
Tux communication between ihe Spaniſh colonies ; 
had long been found very difficult. Some pirates, 
who were at enmity with them, infeſted the north 
and ſouth ſeas, and intercepted their navigation. 
Even thoſe of their ſhips. which had got to the Ha- 
vannah and Joined others, were not perfectly ſafe, 
The galleons were frequently attacked and taken by 
whole ſquadrons, and always purſued by priyateers, 
who ſeldom failed to carry off the ſtraggling veſſels, 
that were parted from the convoy, either by ſtormy 
weather or by failing more ſlowly. than the reſt The 
Amazon river ſeemed as if it would obviate all theſe 
diffculties. It was thought poſſible, and even an ea- 
ſy matter, to convey thither the treaſures. of New 
Granada, Popayan, Quito, Peru, and Chili. Itſelf, 
by navigable rivers, or at a ſmall expence by land. 
It was thought that coming down the river, they 
would find tt e galleons ready in the harbour of Para 
to receive them. The fleet from. Brazil would. then 
have joined, and conſequently ſtrengthened the fleet 
from Spain, They would then have failed with great 
ſecurity in latitudes little known and little frequent- 
ed, and would have arrived i in Europe at leaſt with 2 
formidable appearance; or might really have been in 
a condition tor furmount any E they migbt 


have 
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have met aith. The revolution Which placed the 
duke of Braganza on the throne, put an end to theſe 
important projects. Each of the two nations was 
then only intent upon ſecuring to itſelf that part of 
the river which beſt ſuited its own ſituation. 
Tux Spaniſh Jeſuits undertook to ſet up a miſſion 
in the country lying between the banks of the Ama- 
zon and of the Napo, as far as to the conflux of 
both theſe rivers. Every miſſionary, attended only 


by one man, took with him, hatchets, knives, nee- 


dles, and all kinds of iron tools, and penetrated into 
the thickeſt of the foreſts. There they ſpent whole 


months in climbing up the trees, to ſee if they could 


diſcover ſome hut, perceive any ſmoke, or hear the 
found of any drum or fife. When they were aſſured 


that ſome ſavages were in the neighbourhood, they 
advanced towards them. Moſt of them fled, eſpe- 


cially if they were at war. Thoſe the miſfionary 


could come within reach of, were eaſily bribed by | 
ſuch preſents as their ignorance made them ſet a va- 
lue upon. This was all the eloquence he had in his 


power, or all he had any occaſion to exert. 


Wr he had aflembled a few families, he 8 


444 


them to the place he had fixed upon to form. a vil-. 


lage. They were not eaſily prevailed upon to take 
up their abode there. As they were uſed, to rove 


about, they found it an "inſupportable. hardſhip to 


remain always in the ſame place, The ſtate of i in- 
dependence in Which they had lived,” they thought | 


& 4-435 


14 


to them; ray” their unconquerable averſion. for la- : 
bour, induced them continually to return fo, "the fo- 
reſts, where they had paſſed their lives in idleneſs, 
Even thoſe who were reſtrained by the authority or 
the paternal kindneſs, of their "fegillatde. ſeldom fail- | 
ed to diſperſe i in his abſence,” though ever fo 22 
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But his death always occaſioned a total ſubverſion 
of the ſettlement. . 
TRE perſeverance. of the Jeſuits Be at laſt con- 
quered theſe obſtacles apparently invincible. Their 
— which began in 1637, has gradually acquired 
ſome degree of firmneſs, and now conſiſts of thirty- 
ſix villages, twelve of which are ſituated along the 
Napo, and twenty- four on the banks of the Amazon. 
The moſt populous has no more than twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants, and the reſt much leſs. The in- 
creaſe of the miſſion muſt be flaws and can never bs 
- conſiderable. _ 
Tux women of hes nod of 3 are not fruit- 
ful, and their barrenneſs increaſes, when they remove 


Pn one place to another. The men are of a feeble 


habit, and the cuſtom they have of bathing conſtant- 
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ly, by no means: contributes to increaſe their ſtrength. 


The climate is not healthy, and contagious:diſtem< 
pers are very frequent. It has never been poſſible, 
and probably never will be, to inſpire the ſavages with 
an inelination for agriculture. Their chief delight 
is in fiſning and hunting, amuſements which are by 
no means favourable to the increaſe of population. 
In a country which is almoſt all under water, there 


are few ſituations proper to form a ſettlement upon- 


Moſt of theſe ſituations are at ſo great a diſtante from 


each other, that they cannot poſſibly furniſn any mu- 
tual aſſiſtance. The nations which one might en- 


deavour to incorporate are alſo too far ſeparated; 
moſt of them are intrenched in inacceſſible places, and 
are ſo inconkderable,,. that ny erden coal d * 
five or ſix families. 

Or all the — ag the Jeſuits had collected, . 


whom they governed, none were ſo lifeleſs or FAY in- 


capable of being animated as theſe. Every miſſionary 
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make them pick up the cocoa, vanilla, and ſarſapa- 
rilla that nature plentifully offers them, and which 
are ſent every year to Quito, three hundred leagues 
off, that they may be bartered for neceſſaries. Their 
whole property conſiſts of a hut, open on all ſides, 
made of 2 few lianes, and covered on the top with 
palm leaves, a few implements of huſbandry, a lance, 
bows and arrows for hunting, fiſhing tackle, a tent, 


a hammock, and a canoe. It has not been poſſible 


to inſpire them with deſires beyond theſe articles. 


They are ſo well ſatisfied with what they poſſeſs, that 
they wiſh for nothing more ; they live unconcerned, 
and die without fear. They may be ſaid to be hap- 
Py, if. happineſs conſiſts more in an exemption from 
the uneaſy ſenſation that attends want, than in the 
multiplicity of enjoyments that our wants require. | 
Tais infant ſtate, the offspring of religion alone, 
has hitherto been of no ſervice to Spain, and it can 
hardly be expected it ever ſhould. However the go- 
vernment of Maynas, with its capital Borja, have 
been formed there. The deſtroyers of America have 
never thought of eſtabliſhing any ſettlement in a 
country where there are no mines, nor any of thoſe 
rich commodities which ſo powerfully allured their 
covetouſneſs; but this country has dane attraQt- 
ed the neighbouring ſavages. | 
WII ſome miſſionaries were eſtabliſhing the au- 
thority of the court of Madrid on the banks. of the 
Amazon, others were doing the fame ſervice to that 
of Liſbon. Six or ſeven days journey below the ſet- 
tlement of St. Ignacio de Pevas, the. laſt under the 


juriſdiction of Spain, is St. Paul, the firſt of the ſix 


villages formed by ſome Portugueſe Carmelites, at a 


very great diſtance from each other. They are al} 


on the ſouth ſide of the river, where the ground is 
higher, and leſs liable to be overflowed. T hoſe miſ- 


ſions 
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fions exhibit a pleaſant proſpe& five hundred leagues 
from the ſea; churches and houſes prettily built; 


Americans neatly dreſſed; and all ſorts of European 


furniture which the Indians procure once a year at 


Para, when they go in their boats to ſell the cocoa 
they pick up along the water ſide, where it grows 
ſpontaneouſly. If the Maynas were at liberty to form 
connections with theſe neighbours, they might acquire 
by this intercourſe ſome conveniencies that they can- 
not be. ſupplied with from Quito, being ſeparated 
from that place by the Cordeleras, which cut off the 
communication more effectually than immenſe ſeas 
would do. This indulgence of government might 
perhaps be productive of conſiderable advantages; 
and, poſſibly, both Spain and Portugal, though rival 
powers, might be ſenſible that it would be for their 
mutual intereſt to extend it. It is well known that 
the province of Quito is poor, for want of an op- 
portunity of diſpoſing of the overplus of thoſe very 
commodities that are not to be had at Para. The 
two provinces mutually aſſiſting each other by means 
of the Napo and the Amazon, would riſe to a de- 
gree of proſperity they could never attain without this 
intercourſe. The. mother countries would in time 
reap great advantages from it, and it could never be 
prejudicial to them, becauſe Quito can never pur- 
_ chaſe what is ſent from Europe to America, and P 
conſumes nothing but what Liſbon obtains' from 2 
reign countries. But national antipathies, and the 
jealouſies of crowned heads, are attended with the 
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IX. 


ſame effects as the paſſions and prejudices of men in 


private life. One unfortunate. incident is ſufficient 
to divide families and nations for ever, whoſe greateſt 


intereſt it is to love and affiſt one another, and to pro- 
mote the general good. The ſpirit of hatred and re- 


| 9 men 9 to ſuffer than 
bh not 
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BOOK not. be gratified. Thoſe paſſions are conſtantly kept 


IX. 


„ 


up by the mutual injuries and the effuſion of blood 
they occaſion · Ho different is man in the ſtate of 
nature from man corrupted by ſociety.!- The latter 
amply deſerves. all ws: en ö 
himſelf. 717. % Sols qu ig 
Exinhen mk of * W to evil may be 
ſeen in thoſe bulwarks, and that chain of forts erect- 
ed by the avarice and diſtruſt of the conquerors of 
Brazil, from the diſtriòt of Coari dotmn to the ſea 
ſide. The Fortugueſe built them to preſerve their 
uſurpations in that part of the world. Though theſe 
forts are at a great diſtance from each other, and are 
but ſlightly fortified. and thinly. garriſoned, the fer 
Indians who inhabit the intermediate ſpaces ate com- 
pletely kept in ſuhjection. The petty; nations who 
refuſed to ſubmit, have diſappeared, having led for 
refuge to ſome remote or unknown region, The rich 
ſoil they have forſaken has not been. cultivated, though 
the intereſt of the mother country: ſeemed to require 
it; ſo that hitherto all the conqueſts: che Spaniards 
"and Portugueſe; have; made, bave rather excited ha- 
tred and indignation againſt e e aropry- 
cured them riches and. proſperity.” 342507 | 
Tux country along the Amazon.” indeed furniſhes 


"Portugal, with. ſarſaparilla, vanilla, coffee, cotton, 


woods for cabinet work, timber, and plenty of cocoa, 
which, till of late years, was the current coin of the 
country. But. this produce is nothing to what it 
might he, It is only ta be found for ſome leagues 
about great Para, the eapital of the colony, whereas 
the cultures ought; to extend all along the great river, 
and. on. the fertile banks of an infinite nn. of u- 
vigable xivers which fall into. tt. 
Ts conſiderable articles of wha: are — the 
veuif oer that: thix.part of the.new- world could ſup- 


ply 
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ply Portugal, with, if from time to time it had ſent B OORK 


able naturaliſts into its colonies, as other nations have 
done into theirs. Chance; alone has diſcovered the 
Cucheris and Pecuri, two aromatic trees, whoſe fruits 
have the ſame properties as the nutmeg and clove. 


Perhaps culture might give them that degree of per- 


fection they want. Continual application might pro- 


cure much uſeful knowledge, in a country where na- 


ture is ſo different from what it is in our climate. 
_ UNFORTUNATELY the Portugneſe, who in their 


ſettlements on the river Amazon employed none but 


ſavages for their laborious work, attended to nothing 
but making flaves. At firſt, they ſet up acroſs on 
ſome eminence in the countries they ran over, and 


left the care of it to the Indians. If they ſuffered it 


to decay, they and their children were piouſly doomed 
to ſlavery, for this heinous profanation. 
ſign of ſalvation and deliverance- to: chriſtians, was 
made a ſign of death and ſlavery to the Indians. The 


forts that had been erected ſerved afterwards to in- 


creaſe the number of ſlaves. This reſource proving 
inſufficient, the Portugueſe of Para made excurſions 
of five or ſix hundred leagues to procure an additi- 
onal number of men to ſupply the place of beaſts in 
the cultivation of the land. In 1719, they procured 
ſome from the country of Maynas; and 1733 from 
the miſſions of the Napo; and in 1741 as far as the 
head of the river Madera, and at different times from 
the banks of rivers nearer home. They procured the 
greateſt number from Rio Negro, where they have 
long ſince built a conſiderable fort. A detachment 


from the garriſon of Para is always encamped on. the 


banks of that river, to keep the reduced Indians in 

ape and to protect them. That part of the country _ 
is covered with miſſions, where the miſſionaries piouſly 

n, their converts ar attack the _ 


2 II. 


Thus the 
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nations and bring away flaves, At laſt a patty=of ſol-: 
diers, who were ſent out to make further diſcoveries, 33 
went in boats as far as Oroonoko. This laſt enter- 
priſe has enlarged che views of the Portugueſe, by 
removing all doubt concerning the communication 
between that river and the Amazon by Rio Negro. 
It concerns the court of Madrid to examine the 
grounds of theſe views, and to ſee how far they ought 


to take meaſures for diſappointing them. At leaſt we 


Settlement 


of the Por- 


tugueſe on 
the river 
Plata. 


may venture to affirm, that the projects of the court 
of Lifboni on the river Plats) deſerve the moſt ſerious | 
attentions! 2395 

Tun Portugueſe; who had ears er Fobn after 
the Spaniards; took a diſlike to it and withdrew in a 
ſhort time. In 1679 their inclination of ſettling 
there was revived; and with more ſpirit than they 


were thought capable of from their conduct and man- 


ners in Europe, they penetrated into Paraguay. They 
bad already efabliſhed the colony of St. Sacrament, 
near the iflands of gt. Gabriel, oppoſite Buenos Ayres, 
when they were accidentally detected. The Guaranis 
Indians haſtened thither to) make amends for the ne- 
glect of government They attacked the hew erect- 
ed fortifications without heſitation, and demoliſhed 
them with an een, chat has done ann to their 
e Ji nee IO nes, 3543 IQ | 
Tus court of Liſbon; which had bun glei Hopes 
upon this ſettlement, was not diſcouraged by the late 


misfortunes: it had experienced; but deſired that, till 


its claims could be adjuſted, it might be allowed a 
— . where the Portugueſe might be "ſheltered from 


forms, and in- ſecurity. from pirates, if they were 


a ſtreſs of weather-to enter the river Plata. 
CHARLES II, who dreaded a war, and hated buſi- 
wGſey: was weak enough to comply with their requeſt, 
. eee — 1 place ſo 2 ſhould 
17 +39 7 be 
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Portugueſe families ſhould be ſent thither; that the 


houſes ſhould! be built of wood and thatched; that 
no fort fhould be erected:; and that the governor of 
Buenos Ayres ſhould have à right to inſpect both the 
Ix the Jeſuits who had directed the war, had alſo 
carried on the negociation, they Would certainly have 
foreſeen the conſequence of ſuch a compliance. It 
was impoſſible that a fixed ſettlement in ſo import- 
ant a ſituation, however inconſiderable it might be, 
ſhould not become a ſource: of frequent altercations 
with enterpriſing neighbours; whoſe-claims were very 
great, who were certain of the protection of all the 
enemies of Spain, and whoſe vicinity to the Brazils 


would enable them to take advantage of 


every oppor- 
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tunity to aggrandize and fortify” — The 


event n ſhewed hs i __ "Oy 


nem 


t have been 


* 


— upon the n of * Ffench 
8 to the throne of Spain, when all was ſtill in 
confuſion and uncertainty as to the conſequences of 
that great revolution, the Portugueſe reſtored the for- 

tifications of St. Sacrament with amazing celerity. 
The precaution they took at the ſame time of giving 
alarm to the Guaranis, by ordering ſome troops to 
advance towards their frontiers; induced theni to hope 
that they ſhould prevent any diſturbances from them. 
But they were miſtaken. Phe Jeſuits having detect- 
ed the artifice, brought their converts to St. Saera- 
ment, which was already beſieged- Thoſe | brave 
Indians, on their arrival, offered to mount the breach, 


though they knew it was but juſt opened. When 


they began their march, ſome batteries were fired up- 


on them from the town, but they ſtood the cannonade 
A ever breaking their ranks, nor could they be 
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reſtrained 
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reſtrained by the fire of the ſmall arms, which like- 


wiſe killed many of them. The intrepidity with 


which they ſtill advanced, ' raiſed ſuch aſtoniſhment 


among the Portugueſe that they fled to their —_ 


and abandoned the place. 
Tul misfortunes which Philip V. hike in 


Europe prevented this ſucceſs from being of any ad- 


vantage. The colony of St. Sacrament was firmly 
re-eſtabliſhed by the peace of Utrecht. Queen Anne, 


who made this peace, and who neither neglected her 


own intereſts nor thoſe of her allies, r geen n 


to give up this important point. | 
Ax this period the new ſettlement, being now un- 
der no apprehenſion, began to carry on an immenſe 


trade with Buenos Ayres. This contraband trade had 
long ſubſiſted. Rio Janeiro furniſhed Buenos Ayres 
with ſugar, tobacco, wine, brandy, negroes, and 


woollen goods; and received in return from thence, 


_— biſcuit, dried or ſalt meat, and money. As 
ſoon as the two colonies had a ſafe and commodious 
ſtaple, their connections were unlimited. The court 
of Madrid, which ſoon perceived the road the 'trea- 
ſures of Peru were taking, ſhewed great marks of 

diſcontent, which ſtill increaſed as the injury com- 
plained of grew greater. This proved a perpetual 
ſource of diviſion between the two nations, which 
was every inſtant expected to terminate in an open 
rupture. The conciliating methods which were pro- 
poſed from time to time, were always found i — 


ticable. At laſt, however; matters were adjuſted. 


Ir was agreed at Madrid on the 1 qtch of . 
1750, that Portugal ſhould give up to Spain the co- 


lony of St. Sacrament, and the north border of the 
river Plata, together with the village of St. Chriſto- 
pher and the adjacent lands, ſituated between the 
ers: grin and * which fall into the Amazon. 


S — 


— 
\ 
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Spain, on her ſide, gave up all the lands and habita- B 9 2 * 
tions bordering on the eaſt ſide of the river Uraguay, J 


from the river Þbicui to the north, the village of 
Santa Roſa, and all the n d 85 . iet 
of the Guarapey. 

Tr1s exchange w was ee in ch ebuste⸗ Ber 
ventured to ſay at Liſbon, that it was bad policy to 
facrifice a colony, whoſe illicit trade brought in eight 
or ten millions (on an average about 400, oool.) a 
year to the mother country, for other poſſeſſions the 
advantages of which were precarious, or at leaſt diſ- 
tant. The clamours ran higher ſtill at Madrid, and 
were more general. It was imagined that the Portu- 
gueſe were already maſters of the whole extent of the 
Uraguay, that the ſettlements all along the banks of 
the Plata were filled with their merchandiſe; that 
they were ſeen penetrating by means of ſeveral rivers 
into the Tucuman, into Chili, and as far as Potoſi, 
and by degrees ſecuring to themſelves all the riches 
of Peru. It appeared incredible that the ſame mini- 
ſters, who had conſidered it as impoſſible to put a 
ſtop to a contraband trade which could only be car- 
ried on from one ſpot, ſhould flatter themſelves they 
ſhould be able to prevent it, when a hundred chan- 
nels were laid open to it. It was, ſaid they, ſhut- 
ting a window againſt a 1 2 A— op 


_ TazsE ea _ riſe to bn enbiahs, : 


which were laid to the charge of the Jeſuits. They 
were known to be averſe from an arrangement that 
muſt neceſſarily diſmember their republic; and it was 
therefore thought there was reaſon enough to ſuſpect 
them of exerting every effort to prevent the conclu- 
ſion of the agreement. They were baniſhed from 
both courts; the 2 e _ the Fay Wah 
ratified, = - REA wi 
= 


0 
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Ir was then neceſſary to enforce the execution of 
it in America, wlliich appeared to be a matter of ſome 
difficulty. The Guaranis had not been ſubdued, but 
had freely ſubmitted to Spain. They might, poſſi - 
bly, be of opinion, that they had not given that crown 
a power of diſpoſing of them to another. Without 
being converſant in the ſubtleties of the law of na- 
tions, they might think that they had a right to de- 
termine what was moſt conducive to their own happi- 
neſs.” Their known abhorrence for the Portugueſe 
yoke was equally likely to lead them into error, or to 
inform them of what was their intereſt; and that 
averſion might be ſtrengthened by inſinuations from 
without. So critical a ſituation made it neceſſary to 
Proceed with en eee an was 
not | 

Tat forves whinhcbock powers lea iſent over from 
Europe, and thoſe that could be collected in America, 
Joined to prevent or get the better of thoſe difficulties 
that were foreſeen. This ſyſtem did not alarm thoſe 
againſt whom it was intended. Though the ſeven 
ſettlements that had been cedetl were not ſuccoured 
by the others, at leaſt not openly; and though the 
chiefs who till then had led them on to battle were 
no longer at their head, they were notiafraid to take 
up arms in defence of their: liberty. But their mili- 
tary conduct was not ſuch as it ought to have been. 


Inſtead of conſining themſelves to iharaſs the enemy, 


and to cut off their ſubſiſtence, hich eame from two 
hundred leagues off, the Guaranis ventured to en- 
gage them in the open field, and met with ſome in- 
confiderable loſſes. If they had been totally defeat - 


ed, they were determined to quit the country, to car - 


ry off all they could, to ſet ſire to the reſt, and to 
leave the eonqueror nothing but a. deſert. Whether 
_ two powers who had agreed to make the exchange 


were 


— 
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were intimidated by this ſpirited behaviour, or whe- B 0.0 & 
ther one or perhaps both became ſenſible of the diſ- We. 
advantages of the treaty: they had entered into, it was 
cancelled in 1761, and things remained upon the old 
footing i in America; but both courts retained a vio- 
lent reſentment againſt the Jeſuits, who wers thought 
to have kind led a war in Paraguays to nn their 
own intereſt... 8 be 
IT is uncertain how far they may bare deſerved this 
accuſation. The proofs in ſupport of this charge 
have not been laid before. the public. All. 8 a 
writer, who has nothing to guide. him bus! conjec- 
ture, can venture to aſſert, is, that probabilities Me 
ſtrong againſt them. It was hardly poffible that men 
who, with infinite labour, had erected ſuch a vaſt edi- 
fice, could patiently bear to ſee its ruin. Independ- 
ent of ſelf-intereſt, which muſt-have a: canfiderable 
influence upon a ſociety, which, from its firſt eſta- 
bliſhment, had been ſecretly. aiming at dominion, the 
Jeſuits muſt have thought , themſelves intruſted with 
the felicity of thoſe humane and ſimple people, who 
ſheltering themſelves under their protection, depend- 
ed upon them for their future deſtiny. However this 
may be, we muſt now proceed to ſpeak of another 
method the mn * to n * pans 
Ins. 
Id the diſtrict of St. Winch peri PW akon in Settlement” 
Brazil, and the neareſt to Rio de la Plata, thirteen m_ 8 
leagues from the ſea, is a tqyn called St. Paul. It St. Paul. 
was founded by thoſe malefactors who were firſt ſent 
from Portugal into the new world. As ſoon as they 
perceived that they were to be ſubject to the reſtraints 
of law, they withdrew from the places they had firſt 
inhabited, intermarried with the natives, and in a 
ſhort time became ſo profligate, that their fellow ci- 
tizens * intercourſe with them. The con- 
* 
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BOOK tempt they met with, and the fear of being reſtrained 
. in their lieentiouſneſs, together with the love of li- 


berty, made them deſirous of being independent. The 
ſituation of their town, which could be defended by 
a handful of men againſt the moſt powerful armies 
that could be ſent againſt them, inſpired them with 
the reſolution of being ſubje& to no foreign power, 
and their ambition was ſucceſsful. Profligate men of 
all nations reſorted. in great numbers to this eſtabliſh» 
ment. All travellers were ſtrictly forbidden to enter 
this new republic. To obtain an admittance, it was 
previouſly neceſſary to promiſe ta ſettle there ; and 
candidates were to undergo a ſevere trial. Thoſe 
who could not go through that kind of noviciate, or 
who were ſuſpected of perfidy, were barbarouſly mur- 
dered; as were likewiſe all who ewes any inclina- 
tion to quit the ſettlement. 

A PURE air, a ſerene ſky, a very 3 climate, 
though in the 24th degree of ſouth latitude, and a 
land abounding with corn, ſugar, and excellent paſ- 
ture; all theſe circumſtances conſpired to induce the 
Pauliſts to lead a life of indolence, eaſe and effemi- 
nacy; but that reſtleſineſs ſo natural to reſolute ban- 
ditti, that deſire of dominion, which is nearly con- 
nected with a love of independence, the advances of 
liberty, which lead men to wiſh for glory of ſome 
kind or other, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves: perhaps 


all theſe motives combined, prompted them to forego 


an eaſy life, and to engage in een and ha- 


+ zardous excurſions. 


Tre firſt objects of theſe e was to pro- 
cure ſlaves for their cultures. When they had de- 


populated the adjacent country, they proceeded to 


the province of Guayra, where the Spaniſh Jeſuits 
had collected and civilized the Guaranis, Theſe new 
Chriſtians were expoſed to- * many maſſacres, and ſo 

many 
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many of them were carried off, that they ſuffered BOOK 


themſelves to be perſuaded to remove to the unwhole- 


ſome banks of the Parana and the Uraguay, which 
they ſtill inhabit, They reaped little advantage from 
this compliance; for they could promiſe themſelves 
no tranquillity, unleſs ' they were allowed to defend 


themſelves . the ſame 7 arms "as "oy were e attacked 
with, 


To . that they ſhould be farniſhed with fuch 


arms, was a matter of too delicate a nature, Spain 
had laid it down as a fundamental maxim, never to 
introduce the uſe of fire arms among the Indians, 
leſt the unfortunate victims of her inſatiable avarice 
ſhoyld one day make uſe of them to free themſelves 
from the yoke that had been impoſed upon them. The 
lawgivers of the Guaranis applauded this neceſſary 
precaution with regard to ſlaves, who were kept un- 


der by compulſion, but they thought it needleſs with 


men who were freely attached to the kings of Spain 
by ſuch eaſy bands, that they could be under no temp- 
tation of breaking them, They fo well pleaded the 
cauſe of their converts, that in ſpite of oppoſition 
and | prejudice, - they obtained their requeſt, - The 
Guaranis were indulged with fire-arms in 1639, and 
ſoon made ſuch good uſe of them, that they became 
the bulwark of ene, nd were able to r off 
the Pauliſts. 
TuEsR Aae men bee to procure by craft 
what they could not obtain by force. They repaired 
to the places where the miſſionaries were uſed to re- 
ſort; and there they ſet up croſſes, : Then ſome of 
the moſt intelligent of them, dreſſed in the habit of 
Jeſuits, made ſome trifling ' preſents to the ſavages 
they met with, and enticed them to follow them to a 
habitation where every thing was in readineſs ta 
make them happy. When they had aſſembled a cer- 
tain 
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tain number, the troops that lay concealed, ruſhed 
upon the credulous Indians, loaded them with irons, 
and carried them off. Some who made their eſcape 
gave the alarm, which raiſed a general ſuſpicion, that 
occaſioned a Rey to be put to theſe hoſtile proceed- 
ings. 


TRE Pauliſts then 1 on their depredations 


another way, and extended them as far as the river of 


the Amazons. They are ſaid to have deftroyed no 
leſs than a million of Indians. "Thoſe who have ef- 
caped their fury, in an extent of three or four hun- 
dred leagues, are grown more ſavage than ever, they 
have fled for ſafety to the caves of the mountains, or 


diſperſed themſelves among the darkeſt receſſes of the 


foreſts. Their perſecutors have not ſhared a better 
fate, having all gradually periſhed in theſe dangerous 
excurſions. But to the misfortune of America, their 
place has been ſupplied with vagabond Brazilians, 
fugitive negroes, and Europeans who were fond of 


the ſame roving life. 


Trex ſame ſpirit has always e at St. Paul, 
even after ſome particular circumſtances had induced 
the people to acknowledge the dominion of Portugal. 
But their excurſions are now carried on in ſuch a 
manner that they rather promote than obſtruct the 


views of the mother country. By following the 


courſe of ſeveral rivers, they have attempted to open 
a way into Peru by the north of Paraguay. The vi- 
cinity of the lake of the Xarayes has put them in 
poſſeſſion of the gold mines of Cayaba and Matto- 
Groſſo, which they have opened, and ſtill continue to 


work, without meeting with any interruption from 
Spain, who lays claim to that country. They would 


have carried their uſurpations further, had en not 


been De eee N ee 


1 Nat ro Wüne 
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WHILE theſe reſtleſs and enterpriſing men were ra- BOOK 


vaging the Amazon, the Plata, and the mountains 


of Peru, the coaſts of Brazil daily improved in rich Production: 
productions. That colony ſent over to the mother of Brazil. 


country thirty-two millions weight of ſugar, which 
was enough for its conſumption, and ſufficient to 
ſupply a great part of Europe; tobacco, which could 
be diſpoſed of: to advantage both in Africa and the 
European nations; balſam of capivi, a balſamic oil 
that diſtils from inciſions made in a tree called Co- 
paiba; Ipecacuanha, a very mild emetic which is 
much uſed; cocoa, which grew wild in ſome places, 

and was Ne in others; cotton, ſuperior to that 


of the Levant and the Oaribber iſlands, and almoſt 


equal to the fineſt that comes from the Eaſt-Indies; 
indigo, which the Portugueſe have never ſufficiently 
attended to; hides, the produce of oxen that run 
wild, and have greatly warnen in ww ons. and, 
laſtly, logwood. 

Tas tree that produces the bees is as stal and 
as buſhy as our oak; the leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, 
and of a fine bright green; the trunk is commonly 
tortuous, rugged and knotty, like the white -thorn. 
The bloſſoms, which reſemble lilies of the valley, 
are of a fine red, and exhale a fragrant ſmell. The 

bark is ſo thick, that :there is- very little left when 
the wood is ſtripped. This wood is very fit for tur- 


nery work, and takes a fine poliſn; but its chief uſe 
is for the red dye. The tree grows in dry and bar- 


ren places, and among the rocks; it is found in moſt 
provinces in the Brazils, but chiefly in that of Fer- 
nambucca; and the beſt of all grows ten leagues from 
Olinda, the capital of that captainſhip. 


- In exchange for theſe commodities, Portugal ſup= 


glind the Brazils with flour, wine, brandy, ſalt, wool- 


len goods, filks, linen, hard ware and paper; in ſhort, 
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'B D L. K all that Europe exports to America, except gold and ; 
—— ſilver ſtuffs, which the mother country had, whether | 


properly or not, prohibited in her colonies. - 

Tn whole trade was carried on by a fleet, which 
ſailed every year from Liſbon and Oporto in the 
month of March, and conſiſted of twenty or twenty- 
two ſhips for Rio- Janeiro, thirty for Bahia, as many 
for Fernambucca, and ſeven or eight for Para. The 
| ſhips parted when they came to a certain latitude, 
and proceeded to their reſpective deſtinations. They 
afterwards met at Bahia to ſail for Portugal, which 
they reached in September or October the year fol- 
lowing, under convoy of five or ſix men of war, which 
had eſcorted them at their going out. 

Many judicious perſons blamed this regulation, 
and thought it would have been better to have left 
the merchants at liberty to ſend out their ſhips, and 
ordered them home when it ſuited them beſt. This 
prudent ſyſtem would infallibly have reduced the ex- 
pence of freight, which muſt affect the price of the 
commodities. A free trade would have employed 
more ſhips, and voyages would have been more fre- 
quent. It would have ſtrengthened the navy, and 
encouraged agriculture. 'The intercourſe between 
the colonies and the mother country being more fre- 
quent, would have given information, which would 
have enabled government to extend its Protection 
more eaſily, and to ſecure its authority. | 

THE court of Liſbon ſeemed frequently inclined 
to yield to theſe conſiderations, but was at firſt de- 
terred by the fear of ſeeing the ſhips fall into the 
enemy's hands, if they failed ſeparately ; and after- 
wards by the obſtacles which the viceroys of Brazil 
oppoſed to this alteration. The increaſe of their for- 
tune and of their greatneſs. required. that the buſineſs 
of the colony ſhould be tranſacted in the capital; fo 

that 
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that after having contrived to attract it to that ſpot, BOOK 
they ſucceeded-in retaining it there; and conſequent- „ 
Iy this town, which is called either Bahia or San Sal- | 
vador, became a very flouriſhing city. 

Tk way to it is by the bay of All Saints, which is 
two leagues and a half broad at the entrance. On 
each fide ſtands a fortreſs, intended rather to prevent 
landing, than to hinder ſhips from paſſing by. It is 
thirteen or fourteen leagues in length, and interſperſed 
with little iſlands, which produce cotton, and form 
an agreeable prof] pect. It grows narrow towards the 
bottom, which is ſheltered from every attack, and 
makes an excellent harbour, where the largeſt. fleets 
may ride in ſafety. The town commands this har- 
bour, being built on the ſlope of a ſteep hill. The 
Dutch had incloſed it with a rampart of earth, but 
the Portugueſe have let it moulder away, thinking 
the town ſufficiently defended by.a number. of little 
forts they have erected at ſmall diſtances, and by a 
garriſon of four or five. hundred man. Any engineer 
who had ſkill enough to make every advantage of the 

ſituation, might 0 it ed ity at a DE ex- 
pence. ' 
Tux place — e this attentions; 10 con- 
tains two thouſand houſes, which are moſt of them 
built with great magnificence. Their furniture is the 
more rich and elegant, as extravagance in dreſs is 
AriQly. prohibited. By à very old law, Which has 
often been broken, and which extends to the Brazils 
ſince the year 1749, the Portugueſe are forbidden to 
wear any gold or ſilver ſtuffs, or any laced eloths ʒ but 
their paſſions for ſhew, which no laws can eradicate, 
has induced them to contrive ſome ſubſtitute, and to 
wear croſſes, medals, and diamond chaplets, or beads, 
the rich enſigns of a poor religion. The gold they 


cannot wear themſelves, they laviſh to adorn their 
domeſtic ſlaves. 


* 
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As the ſituation of the town will not admit of 
coaches, the rich, who will always be diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar, have contrived to be carried in cot- 
ton hammocks. Supinely ſtretched upon velvet cuſhi- 
ons, and ſurrounded with filken curtains which the 
open and ſhut as they pleaſe, thoſe proud and lazy 
mortals move about more voluptuouſly, though with 
leſs expedition, than in the moſt eaſy and elegant car- 
riages. The women ſeldom enjoy this luxury. Theſe 
people, who are ſuperſtitious to a degree of fana- 
ticiſm, will hardly allow them to go to church, 
covered with their cloaks, on their high feſtivals; 
and no one is ſuffered to ſee them in their own houſes. 
This reſtraint, which is the effect of an ungovernable 
jealouſy, does not prevent their carrying on intrigues, 
though they are ſure of being ſtabbed to death upon 
the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion. By a lenity more judicious 
than ours, a girl who, without her mother's conſent, 
or even under her protection, yields to the . 
nities of a lover, is treated with leſs ſeverity. 
if the father cannot conceal her infamy by 7 
of her in marriage, he abandons her to the ſcandalous 
trade of a courtezan. Thus it is that riches bring 
on a train of vices and corruption, eſpecially when 


they are acquired by bloodſhed 2000 e Mert v4 


not preſerved by labour. | 

TE want of ſociety, n upon has pen 
tion of the ſexes, is not the only impediment to the 
pleaſures and enjoyments of Life at Bahia. The hy- 
poeriſy of ſome; the ſuperſtition of others; avarice 
within, and pompous parade without; extreme indul- 


gence, bordering upon extreme eruelty, in a climate 
where all the ſenſations 'are quick and impetuous; 


the diftruſt that attends weakneſs; that  indolenee 

that truſts every thing to flaves, whether it relates to 

ey or buſineſs: alk he vices chat a are to be found, 
all either 
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either ſeparately or collectively, in the moſt corrupt ; OO K 
ſouthern countries, conſtitute the character of the Ix. 
Portugueſe at Bahia. - However, the depravity of 
their manners ſeems to decreaſe, in proportion as the 
government of the mother country is more enlight- 
ened. Thoſe improvements in knowledge, the abu ſe 
of which will ſometimes corrupt virtuous er | 
may refine and reform a generous people. 5 
Tux climate, though a good one, is attended with 

many inconveniences that leſſen its excellence. There 

is no mutton; poultry is ſcarce, and the beef is bad. 
The ants deſtroy the fruits of the earth, as they do 2 
all over the colony. The whales devour the fiſh, or 
frighten them out of the bay. On the other hand, 
the wine, the meal, the ſalt meats, and all the pro- 
viſions brought from Europe, are not always ſound 7 
when they arrive; ſo that the good ſells at an extra- 
vagant price. All artieles of induſtry are ſold at a 

ſtill more exorbitant rate. The loweſt among the 
Portugueſe, wholly employed in the trade of tobacco 
and ſome other articles, would think it a diſgrace to 
exerciſe any art. Few of the free men have either 
genius or inclination for it. The flaves who make 
up the greateſt part of the population, are all em- 
ployed by the rich either in labour or for ſhew. 

 NoTwrTBsTANDING theſe vices, which generally | 

preiaiiad; though not to the ſame degree 1 in all parts 
of the colony, it had long been in a proſperous con- 
dition. In the beginning of this century the diſco- 
very of the gold mines gave ĩt an additional luftre that 
occaſioned univerſal aſtoniſhment. © 

+ Tun circumſtances that produced this Alley Diſcovery 
are variouſly related. The moſt common opinion 18, 2 
that a caravan 6f Portugueſe, who went from Rio- tmond mines 
Janeiro, penetrated into the continent in 1695. They 8 
met | with the Pauliſts, who, in exchange for ſome Eu- 


ropean 
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ropean goods, gave them gold duſt which they found 
was proc ured from the mines of Parana-Fanginns 
fituated in that neighbourhood. | | 

A FEW years after this, a company of Gen . 
Rio-Janciro, who were ſent to quell ſome Indians 
in the inland parts, found on their march ſome gold- 
en fiſh-hooks, and were informed that many torrents, 
ruſhing down from the mountains, brought gold into 


the valleys. Upon this information, a ſtrict ſearch 


was made, and upon the high grounds were found 
fome rocks that contained gold; but this deceitful 
appearance of treaſure was neglected on account of 
the expence it would have required to get at it; nor 
was a vein of gold, that runs along an immenſe ſpaces 
found rich enough to anſwer the working of it. After 
many fruitleſs trials, the Portugueſe contented them- 
ſelves like the ſavages, with picking up gold out of 
the ſand, when the waters had ſubſided. This prac- 
tice has proved very ſucceſsful at Villa-Rica, and 
through a very conſiderable extent of country. The 
government freely grants from three to five leagues of 
this precious ſoil to any one who i is able to £9. and 
make a fortune there. 

SOME blacks are employed in looking * cold 3 in 
the beds of torrents and. rivers, and ſeparating it 
from the ſand and mud, in which it is naturally con- 
cealed. The moſt uſual cuſtom. is, that every flave 
is required to bring in the eighth part of an ounce 
of gold a day; and if. any of them are ſo fortunate 

or ſo diligent as to pick up more, the overplus i is their 


on property. The firſt uſe they make of it, is to 


buy other ſlaves to do their work for them, that they 
in their turn may live in idleneſs. If a flave brings 
in the quantity of gold preſeribed, his maſter can re- 
quire * more. 1 is ſome conſolation to him 


te 


. 
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to be able to alleviate the burden of his farery, by 

2 labours that are attached to that ſtate. 
Ir we were to eſtimate the quantity of gold that 

Bernd annually ſupplies, by the fifth that the king 
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of Portugal receives from thence, it might be va- 


lued at forty-five millions of livres (1,968,750). 13 
but we ſhall not be ſuppoſed to exaggerate, when we 
aſſert that the deſire of cluding the duties deprives 
the government notwithſtanding its vigilance. of the 
2 part of the produce. ; 


To this #ceount mult” be added the filyer FEE | 


from the illicit trade with Buenos Ayres, which was 
formerly immenſe; but the meaſures lately taken by 
Spain have reduced it to about three millions per an- 


num (about t3t,o001.) Many people are even. ſur- 


prized that ſuch an intercourſe ſhould ſubliſt between 
two nations, who, having no manufaQures of. their 
own, and impoſing nearly. the ſame taxes on all fo- 
— induſtry, ought certainly to have nothing to 

It is not conſidered that the coaſt of Portugal 


is a ee and acceſſible i in all parts, ſo that | : 


the duties on goods exported to America, may be 
eluded with much greater facility on that coaſt, than 


in the peninſula of Cadiz. Beſides exchanges. are 
not the only means by which the Spaniſh ſpecie is 


conveyed into the Portugueſe coffers. Independent 


of all 1 fale or purchaſe, the Peruvians find à great 


advantage in Og their money over to Europe by 
this indirect road. 


Taz firft p political Writers who turned their t choughts | 


towards. he'd probable conſequences of the diſcovery 
made in Brazil, did not heſitate to foretell that the 


difference of value between gold and filver would be 
| diminithed, | The experience of all countries and of 
all ages had taught them that, though many dunces 


of flyer had always been given for an ounce of gold, 


Vox. II. Min  - becauſe 
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BOOK e mines of the former had always been more 
3 common than of the latter, yet the value of both 
metals had varied in every nne in nenn to 
the abundance of either. | 
IN Japan, the proportion of geld to ſilyer is as one 
to eight; in China, as one to ten; in other parts of 
India, one to eleven, twelve, A on Wen, | 
as we advance further weſt. 
_ Tri like variations are to be met t wich i in nn 
In ancient Greece, gold was to ſilver as one to thir- 
teen. When the produce of all the mines in the 
univerſe was brought to Rome, the miſtreſs of the 
world, the moſt ſettled proportion was one to ten. 
It toſs as far as one to thirteen under Tiberius. 
Numberleſs and infinite variations are to be met with 
in the barbarous ages. In a word, when Columbus 
penetrated into America, the eren wa leſs than 
one to twelve. "0 
TnE quantity 3 theſe. metals which. Was "etch 
brought from Mexico and Peru, not ohly made them 
more common, but ſtill increaſed the value of gold 
above fever, as there was greater 9 of the latter 
judge of the Pipes tio, ſettled it as one to 3 
In the coin of the kingdom, and this ſyſtem, with 
ſome 05 variations, Fre adopted throughout ce] 
hey ; 
Tus proportion Kill exiſts; but we hays tio rea- 
Ibn on that account to eohtradidl thoſe who had fore- 
told that it would alter, If gold has fallen, but lit- 
ile in the markets, and not at all in the coin, ſince 
the Brazils furniſh a great quantity of it, this is ow- 
ing to particular circumſtances, which do not affect 
the principfe. A great deal of gold is now uſed for 
fetting of jewels, and for gilding, which has pre- 
"_ the price. of ſilver W | falling f fo. much as. it 


Dil 


* TY "7 . 
a # > 
2108 . * * , «S * 
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is this ſame ſpirit of luxury that has always kept up 


common. 
„Ar all tittiee hett have ham 9 


rade of their riches, either becauſe originally — | 


were the reward of ſtrength; and the mark of power; 


or becauſe they have every where obtained that re- 
gard which is due only to abilities and virtue: A de- 


fire of attracting the attention of dthers; prompts a 


man to ornament himſelf with the ehoiceſt and moſt 


brilliant things nature ean ſupply. The ſame vani- 


ty, in this reſpect, prevails among tlie ſavages as in 
the civilized; nations. Of all the ſubſtanees that re- 
preſent the ſplendor of opulence, none is ſo preci- 
ous as the ä — nor has any been of ſuch value 
in trade, or in ſociety. There art 
diamonds of all colours, and of every ſhade of the 
ſeveral colours. The diamond: has the red of the 
ruby, the orange of the Hyacinth, the blue of the 
ſaphire, and the green of the emerald. This Jaſt is 
the deareſt when it is of a beautiful tint. The roſe 
diamonds, blue and yellow are the next in value. The 
yellowiſh and the blackiſh are leaſt eſteemed. Tran- 
ſparency and clearneſs are the natural and eſſential 


properties of the diamond, to which art has added 


the brilliant and ſparkling luſtre of the ſeyeral faces. 
_ Trzs are very few diamond mines. Till of late 
years; we knew of none but in the Eaſt- Indies, The 


the tai. 
called the mine of 


from the name of a 


| village ſituated near; that. x part of the tiver where — ö 


diamonds. are found. Very few: diamonds haye ever 
| been taken. out of it, as likewiſe; out of f the, Succa- 
— ine ee -Borngo,. e chain of 


M m 2 | mouns 


oldeſt is in the riyer Gouel, that comes down from | 
| „ and falls into the Ganges. It is 
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mountains that extends from Cape Comorin to Ben- 
gal, has yielded inſinitely more. They are not found 
in cluſters, but ſeattered up and down, in a ſandy; 
ſtony and barren ſoil; lying at ſix, eight, ten and 
twelve feet below the furface;” and ſometimes deeper. 
The righe of digging for them is purchaſed; and the 
purchaſer is ſometimes enriched and ſometimes ruin- 
ed, . a8 he we —_— e or re 
nate. 3. 28g £3tHitkfs 0 

- SOME We were raiſed thar Sv nünurk 
wars in India would put an end to this ſource of 
riches, but theſe were removed by a diſcovery that 


was made at Serra-de-Frio in Brazil. Some ſlaves 
uo were condemned te look for gold, uſed to find 


5 PRE Portage ine 


Liſbon in 1730 commiſſioned d' Acug 


ſome little bright ſtones, that they threw away among 
the ſand and gravel. Some curious miners preſer ved 
ſeveral of theſs fingular pebbles, which were ſhewn 
to Pedrs'& Almeyda, governor general of the mines. 
As he had been at Goa; he ſuſpected that they might 
de diamonds. To aſcertain this point the court of 
az her miniſter 
in Holland, to make neceſſary inquiries. He put 
ſome of theſe pebbles into the hands of able artifi- 
cers, who N den en, declared they: were very 
fine diamonds.” 4 57 $16; ek A3 Dirty": 
peas for them 
with ſuch ſucceſs, chat the Rio Janeiro fleet brought 
home 1 146 ounces.” This produced ſuch a plenty, 
that their price fell confiderably; but the miniſtry 


took ſuch meaſures as ſbon made them riſe to their 


© original value, which they have maintained ever ſinee. 


They conferred om a company the exeluftve right of 
fearching' for and ſelling d "diamonds; and even to re- 


ſtrain the avidity of the company“ itſelf, it was re- 


uĩred to employ no more than 600 flaves in thae 
bu ſineſs. It bas ſinee been permitted: to employ as 
"3.6 $47) 6.4 Bp y 
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many as it pleaſes, upon condition that 1500 liyres 
(651, 128. 6d, ). are paid for, every, miner. In both 


contracts, the court has veſerved to itſelfn all dia- 


monds that ſhall exceed a certain number of carratss 
AA which forbad on pain of. death to ineroach 


upon this Privilege, was not. ſufficient to inſute- the 


obſervance of it. * was imagined to be more: query 


al t C 
mine, aud — a ſolitary waſte. of all thi regions: 
that, mi t be. Z — to interfere in ſo 3 A 


there js but one, large village left, Which —— 
inhabited by the company!s agents and ſlaves +: 
Trig privilege. conſtantiy protected by the mo- 
der country, Ras never wet, wich the leaf oppofi- 
tion. The government. itſelf- is their agent ãn Eu- 


Phe ee the produce of the mines, Which 


be fluctuating, the, court delivers 

Y> te ane ſingle contractor; diamonds te the 
lee e N Jivies (545, 875.) Dhey en- 
gage to ſell uc others, and hitherto this engagement 
has been, held ſacred. They are bought up in their 
rough ſtate by. the Engliſh and Dutch, who cut them, 
and then diſpoſe of them all oer Rutope, but chiefly 


in France, where the greateſt; conſumption is made. 1 


They are neither ſo hard non ſo-clear-as thoſe bf che 
Eaſt- Indies, nor do they ſparkle, ſo much, but they 
| "y whiter. | They are ſold ten e n ene 
poſing the qyeights to he quel. 
Tus foeft diamonds in — —— 
Great Mogul, which weighs 450 carrats and one ü- 
teenth; that of the Grand Duke, which weighs 130 
carrats; the great Sancy, of 106 carratsy/ and the 
Pitt, 136 carrats three grains. All theſe are ſtill 


very trifling; compared to the diamond ſent from Bra- 


rats, 


talc th _—_— 
* r - 


. 2 2 . 
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rats, or twelve ounces and a half. As we Know- of 
; no proportion by which to aſcertain the value of fuch- 
a gem, an Engliſh writer has ventured to eftimate it 
at 1,298, 000, 000 of Hivres (56,787, 5001.) A great 
abatement muſt be made in this eftimate, if, as 9 
very ſkilfal 1a ies fu t ſhould | Ve to 
— — "_ 0 225 
I is not known ener the diamo amonds of Brazil 
F, in the valleys where they are found, or whether 
ey are brought down by an infinite number of tor- 
rents that ruſn into them, and by five" {inal} rivers 
that flow from the neighbouring mountains. urg 
is certain is, that the diamomds do not come from 
quarry: chat they are ſcattered about; all that' they 
are picked up in larger quithtities in che rein ſeaſon 
and after violent ſterm GL | 
Tux gold and diamond mines; 6664464 fich bees 
ture, ſnhould have made Brazil the chief colony in the 
world; but in order to effect this, it mould have 
been preſerved from inteſtine « commo e 
invaſions. Both We ere s therefore af 
into conſideration; od in * it) the os! (4191 i e 90  Coud 
eee in the captain 0 
St. Vincent and Ries Janeiro, and 15 be adjacent 
lands. Some were in thie hands of — —9 
the reſt lay expoſed to their inrbadb. As thoſe ban 
ditti were too numerous and tb valiant to be brought 
into ſubjection by force, it was thought advlfeable ta 
treat with them. As they cou make no uſe of their 
new acquired wealth; without a free communication 
with the ports here the lu s and eonveniencies 
of Europe were to be purchaſed; they were more 
tractable than was expected. They conſented to pay, 
like the reſt of the. Portugueſe,” a fifth of their gold; 
but they determined the amount of chis tribute them 
| | ght have been. 
| The 


by? - 


9 * 
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The government was prudent enough not to pay any 
attention to this fraud. They foreſaw that the con- 
nections and the new way of life the Pauliſts were 
engaged in, would gradually ſoften their manners, 
and that ſooner or later they would be brought to 
ſubmit. This revolution accordingly happened about 
che year 1730. An eloquent, active, and artful man 
facceeded in prevailing upon the principal men among 
thoſe adventurers, and the multitude followed their 
example. The Whole republic. acknowledged the au- 
thority of the court of Liſbon, and in the lame man- 
ner as all the other Phrtugucles in the Brazils. ' 


BeFoRE this great event, the town of Rio 0 


had been fortified, which is the mart for the produce 
of moſt of the nc; and of the commodities that 
are procured from the neighbouring captainſhips for 
the conſumption of Europe! The bay in which it 
is ſituated was firſt diſcovered in 1555 by Dias de So- 
lis. Some French proteſtants, who were perſecuted 
in their own"eountry; made a ſmall ſettlement there 
under the guidance of Villegagnon. This ſettle- 
ment conſiſted only of fifteen or twenty hats, made 
of boughs and covered oyer with gras after the man- 
ner of the ſuvages in thoſe parts. Some ſmall bul- 
watks that were erected for planting of cannon, occa- 
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ſioned the name of Fort Coligni to be given to it. 


It was deſtroyed three years after by Emanuel de Sa, 
who laid the foundation of a town on the continent, 5 


which afterwards became conſiderable by the culture 


of tobacco, and eſpecially of ſugar. Its ſituation at 
ſo great a diſtance" from Europe, in 22* 22 ſouthi'la- 
titude, made it reaſonable to imagine that moderate 
fortifications would be Melee defend ö But 
the temptation of attacking it having Increaſed. in 
proportion as it grew richer; it Was thou; ht proper 
to aa it with additional Works. Theſe were 
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10 0K already very conſiderable, when Du Guay Trouin 
WAY took it in 1711, with ſuch intrepidity and. ſkill, as 


redounded much ta his honour, and was a great ad- 
dition to the fame he bad already acquired. The new. 
fortifications that. have ſince been added to thoſe the 
French had maſtered, have not made the town more 
impregnable, as it may be attacked on other ſides, 
where the landing is very practicable. If gold can 
make its way into braten towers through iron gates, 
much more will. iron break down. the gates that de- 
fend gold and diamonds. And indeed the court of 
Liſbon has not e it ſufficient. to, fortify Rio 
aneiro. cafe 
: Barwpen the, c captainſhip of St. Vincent and the 
mouth of the Plata, is a barren coaſt, about 150 
leagues in length. As nothing invited the Portu- 
"i to ſettle there, it was always totally neglected. | 
ut the gold lately. found in the xivers that water 
thoſe wot has. attraQed ſome coloniſts there; and 
the government. has beſtowed. its attention. ip endea= 
vouring to a ſame ſtability to this new channel of 
wealth. It Bas eſtahliſted ſome hee dhe ena, 
nfl fortified St. Catherine. 
Tuts iſland, which, is only;parted from the: comm 
tinent by a very ſmall. canal, is about nine leagues 
long, and two leagues broad. Though the land is 
not low, it 1 et n at 4 diapers becauſe it is 
ſhaded by the N mauntains on the conti - 
nent, Navigators find there 1 — ex- 
cellent water, great plenty of wood, à variety of 
licious fruits, Yegrables which are ſa welcome to 
failors, and a pure air, except in the harbour, where 
the hills intercept the circulation of air, and make it 


conftantly damp and; unwholeſome. 


Our Hundred and fifty or two. hundred banditti, 
vos taken. Nn Wm the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of this century, acknowledged the authority 
of Portugal, but did not adopt the intereſted and ex- 
_ clufive ſyſtem of that ſtate. They admitted indiſeri - 
minately the ſhips of all nations that were ſailing ta 
the South Seas, and gave them the produce. of their 
iſland in exchange for arms, brandy, linen and wear- 
ing apparel. Beſides their contempt for gold, they 
ſhewed an indifference. for. all the conveniences that 
nature did not ſupply them ks eee e 
done honour to virtuous men. 

Tux ſcum and refuſe of — bediatmeyt e 
times produce a well- regulated ſociety. The iniquity 
of our laws, the unjuſt diſtribution of property, the 
miſeries af want, the inſolenee and impunity of 
wealth, and the abuſe. of power, often make rebels 
and criminals. If we collect together all thaſe un- 
fortunate men who are baniſhed from ſociety by the 
too great rigour and often the. injuſtice of the laus 
and give them an intrepid, generous, humane and 
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become, honeſt, tractable and rational. If their ne- 


_ celfities urge them to War, they will become con- 


querors ; and to aggrandize themſelves they will vio- 


late the rights of nations, though ſtrict obſervers of 


their own reciprocal duties; , ſuch. were the Romans. 
If for want of an able leader, they are left ta chance 
and natural events, they will be miſchievous, reſtleſs, 


rapacious, unſettled, for ever at war, either among 
themſelves or with their neighhours: ſuch. were the 


Pauliſts. Laſtly, if they can more: eaſily; live upon 
the natural fruits of the earth, ar by agriculture and 
trade, than by plunder; they will contract the vir- 
tues proper to their ſituation, and the mild inclinati 
ons that ariſe from a rational love of eaſe. Civilized 
by the happineſs and ſecurity of am honeſt and peace 

eee ſpect in others thoſe rights which 
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B O 0 Kk they themſelves enjoy, and will barter the ſuperflui- 


ties of their produce, for the conveniencies of other 
nations: ſuch were the proper Wy ay. rey refuge 
at St. Catherine's. 

Banrsnep from their native engt by the dread 
of thoſe atrocious puniſhments too often inflicted on 
| flight offences, they formed a commercial ſettlement, 

which was beneficial even to the country that had 
rejected them. About the year 1738, the crown ſent 
them a governor, and fortified their harbour. As it 
is far ſuperior to any on that coaſt, it'is eaſy to fore- 0 
ſee that, if the riches of thoſe parts anſwer the ex- 
pectations that have been raiſed of them, that aſy- 
lum of vagabonds will in time become the chief co- 
lony of the Brazils, and the moſt confiderable ſea- 
pant in all South-America. | © 

Ir appears from this account, that the court of 
Liſbon has taken the moſt prudent meaſures to ſecure 
to:itſelf the produce of the mines. The ſame atten- 
tion has not been paid to the culture of lands, nor 
has that point been ſo well fettled; yet that ineſti- 
mable ſource of riches was then in a' critical Sao 
that required mature conſideration. 

» ALL the European nations that had keitendents in in 
Ameriea, began to cultivate the ſame productions 
that had long enriched the Brazils. This competi- 
tion had reduced the price of thoſe commodities; and 
the Portugueſe, notwithſtanding they el as 
much as ever, found that their profits grew conftant- 
ly leſs. Theſe labours became irkfome'to'them, and 
many abandoned them entirely, tempted by the hopes 
of enriching themſelves by picking 'up gold. Had 
the mother country underſtood her true intereſt, and 
been leſs elated with this new ſource of riches, the 
misfortunes it gave riſe to, might have been prevent- 
ed. "This might Ae have e deen done, by Eng off 


the 
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the enormous duties which the colonies paid for all B O 0 * 


the goods they 1 or imported; or if it had 
been found neceſſary, by giving encouragements, 
which her new — enabled her to do with a li- 
beral hand. This would have induced the planter, 
who knew his ſoil to be far ſuperior to that of the 
Antilles, and was not ignorant of the other advan- 
tages he had over the coloniſts engaged in clearing 
thoſe iſlands, to perſeyere in a labour which muſt pro- 
cure him a comfortable ſubſiſtence, if not an on 
fortune, without any anxiety or uncertainty, 


ALL perſons who have attentively obſerved: "KERN 


rica, kno that the coaſts of Brazil are very fertile. 
The ſugar- canes are ſtronger than thoſe of the rival 
colonies, and other productions have the ſame ſupe-' 
riority. The inhabitants are not reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of manuring a poor or an exhauſted ſoil. There 
is ſuch plenty of land, that when one piece of ground 
is ſpent, a freſh one may be broke up, that will yield 


plentiful crops without much trouble. The inland 


parts only want hands to till them, and many navi- 
gable rivers are ready to convey the produce to the 
fea, The plantations are never deſtroyed by hurri- 
canes, or parched with drought. There are few 
ſituations in the Brazils where the intemperature of 

the air ſhortens the lives of thoſe who are uſefully. 
employed in the labours af the fields, and none where 
the inhabitants are ſwept away by that dreadful mor- 
tality, ſo frequent in many parts of America. Every 

undertaking is carried on with eaſe by, the aſſiſtanee 
of the numberleſs flocks with which the plains are 
covered. The ſlave does not impatiently expect his 
ſubſiſtence to be conveyed to him over ſtormy ſeas, 
which when it arrives is often at ſuch an immoderate 

ce, that he cannot always procure a ſufficiency. 
finds withour much oudlen wholeſome and __ 

tl 
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. maſter, on his part, can be under no apprehenſion of 


ſeeing an end to his good fortune, as he well knows 


that the colony has not yet attained to a tenth of its 


culture. One hundred and fifty thouſand blacks are 
already employed there, which are annually recruited 
by 7 or 8000, and may eaſily be multiplied, As it is 
cuſtomary for the planter to import them directly 
from Africa, he has nothing to fear from the negli-: 
gence, unſkilfulneſs. or diſhoneſty of the European 
merchants. His ſhips have the double advantage of 
making a ſmall ſtay at the end of their voyage, and 
of a ſhort and eaſy paſſage both going and coming. 
Norwirnsrax DINO all theſe advantages, the cul- 
ture of Brazil produced but 22, ooo, oο weight af 
raw ſugar, 11 or 12, o00 bales of tobacco, a ſmall: 
quantity of ſarſaparilla, cocoa, coffee, rice and indi- 
go; to which were added ſome whalebone, woods for 
Wing balkliag- us bin woeky, anal 14 or. —_ 
hides. 53 | a 20145413 
AMONG all the, an deviſed 3 the; 
produce of ſo rich-a country, the Portugueſe miniſtry 
have preferred that of giving freedom to the Brazi- 
lians, as being the ſafeſt, the cheapeſt, and the moſt 
humane. They declared in 1755, that ſor the fu- 
ture, all the ſubjects of the crown, whether they were 
ſo by their on free will or by compulſion, ſhould be 
deemed citizens to all intents and purpoſes, and ſhould 


de entitled to that appellation on the ſame terms as 


the Europeans. No other duties are impoſed upon 
them; the ſame path is open to their talents, and 


they may acquire the ſame honours. No ather power 


has treated its American ſubjects with ſo much hu- 


manity. This ſingular circumſtance, though. ſo ftrik-. 
ing. has not even been taken notice af. Every one is 


_ ** politics, war, pleaſure or fortune. A re- 
volution 
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volution fo favourable to mankind eſcapes every eye, BOOK. 
even in the middle of the eighteenth century, in this 
enlightened and philoſophical age. The public good 
is the general topic of converſation, but we neither 
perceive it nor are ſenſible of it when it takes place. 
Poxru AL would receive a ſufficient 'compenſa+ 
tion for this indifference, if the new ſyſtem had pro- 
duced the deſired effect. We ſhould ſee the Brazili- 
ans applying themſelves to the culture of their lands, 
and multiplying their produce. Their labour would - 
_ enable them to procure numberleſs comforts which 
they have not enjoyed. The view of their happineſs 
would tempt the ſavages to quit their foreſts, and to 
embrace a more quiet way of life. By degrees, the 
influence of their example would ſpread, and in time, 
all Brazil would become civilized. A mutual conſi- 
dence would be eſtabliſhed between the Americans 
and the Europeans, and they would become but one 
nation. All would concur'in producing the ſtock of 
an immenſe trade to the mother country, which on 
her part would not neglect to ſend a conftant ſupply 
for the increaſing conſumption of the colony. An 
exact balance would be kept up between their reci- 
procal intereſts; and great care would be taken that 
nothing ſhould: interrupt ſo valuable a harmony. In 
a word, the Portugueſe, by one act of humanity; 
would have made amends: ee ee 1 Wen 5 
done the inhabitants of America. 
UxNroRTUNATETT theſe flattering proſpefts kinks 
all proved chimerical. It might have been reaſona- 
ble to form expectations of their ſucceſs, if this great 
change had been brought 'om:by: flow degrees. The 
Brazilians might inſenſibly have been attached to the 
comforts of ſociety; they might have been trained up 
to uſeful labours; they would gradually have got the 
VOY their natural. ** and been inſpited with 
a de- 
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a deſire of poſſeſſing property. A happy revolatioft 
being thus prepared by theſe mild meafures, much 
would ſtill have remained to be done, which ſeems 
to have eſcaped the perietration of the miniſtry; They 
have neglected granting lands to the new ſubjects in 
convenient ſituations. They have not made them 
ſufficient advances: They have not ſupplied theni 
with able guides to direct them; nor have their chiefs 
been men of integrity and humanity. Nothing, there- 
fore, has been done for the public good, by granting 
civil liberty to the. Brazilians; and much has been 
done againſt it, by. abridging the Europeans of their 
freedom, in ſubjecting them to the tyrannical mono- 
poly of an excluſive privilege. No perſon had fore- 
ſeen, or even ſuſpected, a regulation. ſo 3 to 
the genius of the nation. 
Poxruc AL has made immenſe diſecveriee i in Afri- 
cag and in the Eaſt and. Weſt-Indies, without the 
aſſiſtance of any company. Mere focieties of mer- 
chants, in which kings, princes, and noblemen were 
coneerned, fitted out large fleets for thofe three parts 
of the world, raiſed the Portugueſe name above al} 
others, and brought about the moſt important and 
intereſting revolution in commeree the untverſe had 
ever experienced. It vas not to be expected that a 
nation, which, in the barbarous ages, had purſued 
the ineftimable advantages of competition; would at 
laſt, in an enlightened age; adopt a pernicious ſyſtem, 
which, by collecting the principles of liſe and motion 
into a ſmall part of the body politic, leaves all the 
reſt in a ſtate of inactivity and ruin. 
Tais ſyſtem was formed among the ruins ber Lif- 
b when the earth had as it were caſt out her in- 
habitants, and left them no aſylum or place of ſafety 
but on the ſea, or in the other hemiſphere. The 
— ſhocks. which had fubverted that fuperb ca- 
| pita} 
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pital were ſtill repeated, and A e re- B O O K 


duced it to aſhes were ſcarce extinguiſhed, when an 
excluſive company was eſtabliſhed, for the purpoſe of 
ſelling to foreign nations the wine ſo well known by 
the name of Port, which is drunk in many of the 

colonies, in part of the north, and eſpecially i in Eng- 
land. The city of Oporto, the firſt in the kingdom 
for its population, riches and commeree, fince Liſbon 
had as it were diſappeared, juſtly took the alarm, 
thinking that her trade would. be ruined by this fatal 
alienation of the-rights of the whole nation, in favour 


of a company. The province between the Douro 


and the Minho, the moſt fruitful in the kingdom, 
formed no further expectations from its cultures. 
Deſpair excited a ſpirit of ſedition among the people, 
and this gave occaſion to the cruelties of the govern- 
ment. Twelve hundred perſons were either executed, 


condemned to public labour, baniſhed to the forts in 
Africa, or reduced to poverty by the confiſcation of 


their poſſeſſions. The monopoly which had occaſi- 
oned all theſe misfortunes ſtill continued, and pre- 
vails even at this day, attended with all that train'of 
evils which were foreſeen, even by thoſe ert are Raw 
converſant in political ſpeculation. 

THis fatal experiment, which ought to dives en« 
lightened the miniſtry, made no impreſſion upon them. 
They had already, ever ſince the 6th of June 1955, 
created the Maragnan company; and far from reced- 


ing, they erected the Fernambucca company four years. 


after, and thereby. enſlaved. all the northern part of 


Brazil. The ſtock of the firſt company conſiſted of 


1200 ſhares; and the other of 3400. Their charter 
is for twenty years, and foreigners ſettled in Portu- 
gal may become proprietors. | They exereiſe the moſt 
Porrid tyranny over the immenſe coaſt that has been 
n to them. This attempt againſt public li- 
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Bop K berty and the right of property has excited a violent 


ſpirit of animoſity, which is conſtantly kept up by 
the evident diminution. of the productions. 

Wr are ignorant of the reaſons that have induced 
the court of Liſbon to take a ſtep, which has given 


offence to all orders of the ſtate, and all parts of the 


monarchy. It is impoſſible that ſo tyrannical a'mea- - 
ſure ſhould have been adopted, with no other view 


than to prevent the contraband trade, as it hath been 
aflerted. Beſides that excluſive companies are from 


their nature more likely to increaſe the contraband 
trade, it is well known that none is carried on in the 


ſouth of Brazil, che only part that is affected by the 
monopoly. The only Publ connections this part 
of America has, are the tranſactions of St. Catherine 


with the ſhips that frequent the South Seas, and thoſe 


of Rio- Janeiro with ſhips of different nations, which, 
under various pretences, put in there in cheir paſſage 
to and from the Eaſt Indies. 

WHATEVER motives may have given nile to char- 
ter companies, we may venture to affirm that among 


the powers of Europe, Portugal has not been the 
greateſt loſer by this abſurd ſyſtem. That kingdom 


has adopted the fatal cuſtom of being in ſome mea- 
ſure a mere ſpectator of the trade that is carried on 


in its own colonies. So ſingular an infaruation has 
been brought on by degrees. 


Tux firſt conqueſts of the Fete is Ales 
and Aſia, did not ſtifle the feeds of their induſtry. 
Though Liſbon was become the general warehouſe 
for India goods, her own ſilken and woolten manu- 


factures were ſtill carried on, and were ſufficient for 
the conſumption of the mother country and of Bra- 


zil. The national activity extended to every thing, 
and made ſome amends for the deficiency of popula- 
n which was . daily more conſiderable. 

Amidſt 
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Amidſt the various calamities that Spaniſh tyranny B00 K 
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oppreſſed the kingdom with, the Portugueſe could — 


not complain of a eeſſation of labour at home; nor 


was the number of manufaQures much 2 at 


the time when they recovered their liberty. 


THE happy revolution that placed the Duke of . 


Braganza upon the throne, was the period of this 


decay. A ſpirit of enthufiaſm ſeized upon the peo- 
ple. Some of them eroſſed the ſeas, in order to de- 


fend diſtant poſſeſſions againſt an enemy who was 
imagined; to be more formidable than he really was. 
The reſt took up arms to cover the frontiers... The 
intereſts of the Whole nation prevailed over private 
views, and every patriot was ſolieitous only for- his 
country. It might naturally be expected that when 


the firſt enthuſiaſm was paſt, every one would reſume 
his uſual employment; but unfortunately the cruel 
war which followed, that great event, was attended 
with ſueh devaſtations in an open country, that the 
people choſe rather not to work at all, than to ex- 


poſe themſelves to ſee the fruit of their labours con- 


tinually, deſtroyed: The miniſtry encouraged this 


ſpirit of indolence by meaſures which cannot he too 
ſeverely cenſured. 

Tum ſituation put Fa * a neceflity 8 Fong 
ing alliances, - Political reaſons ſecured to them all 
the enemies of Spain. The advantages: they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reap from the diverſion made in Portugal, 


could not attach them to its intereſt. If the new 
court had formed ſuch extenſive views as from the 
nature of their enterpriſe it might be preſumed they 


had, they would have known that they had no need 
to make any conceſſions in order to acquire friends, 
By an ill-judged precipitation, they ruined their af- 
fairs, They gave up their trade to other powers, who 
were almoſt as much intereſted in its preſeryation as 
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B © 8 K they were themſelves, This infatuation made thoſe 
—— powers imagine they might venture any thing; and 
they therefore unreaſonably extended the privileges 
that had been granted them. The induſtry of the 
Portugueſe was deſtroyed by this competition, but 
x again revived by an error of the French mini- 
ry. 4 : 
Fux axcz, which then had A a ſmall quantity of 
bad tobacco, and no ſugar at all, in 1644, reſolved, 
without any apparent reaſon, to prohibit the importa- 
. tion of ſugar and tobaceo from Brazil, Portugal, 
by way of repriſal, prohibited the importation of all 
French manufactures, the only ones it valued at that 
time. Genoa immediately ſeized upon the filk trade, 
and has engroſſed it ever ſince; but the nation, after 
ſome heſitation, began in 1681, to manufacture their 
own woollen goods; and by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
Engliſh artificers, were enabled, in 1684, to prohi- 
bit ſeveral kinds of foreign cloth, and ſoon after to 
forbid-them all. 
' ENGLAND, which had raiſed her own tide with 
Portugal upon the ruins of that of France, was much 
chagrined at thefe arrangements. For a long time, 
the Engliſh ſtrove to open the communication afreſh, 
and more than once when they thought they had ac- 
complithed this, they found themſelves totally diſap- 
pointed in their expectations. It was impoſſible to 
diſcover in what manner theſe attempts would end, 
when a reyolution happened in the political ſyſtem 
of Europe, which at once overturned all the former 
ideas. | 
A GRANDSON of Lewis XIV. was called to the 
throne of Spain. All nations were alarmed at this 
acceſſion of power to the houſe of Bourbon, which 
they already thought too fornfidable, and too ambi- 
tious. Portugal in particular, which has always con- 
* ; A 3 ſidered 
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Ldered France as a firm friend, now beheld in her an BOOK 
enemy who! muſt neceſſarily deſire, and, perhaps, pro- IX. , 


mote her ruin. This induced her to apply for the 
protection of England, which being accuſtomed to 
turn every negociation to her own commercial advan- 
tage took care not to neglect fo. favourable an oppor- 


tunity, The Engliſh ambaſſador Methuen, a pro- 


found and able negociator, ſigned a treaty, on the 
27th of December 1703, by which the court of Liſ- 


bon engaged to permit the importation of all Britiſh 


woollen goods, on the ſame footing as before the pro- 
hibition; upon condition that the Portugal wines. 


thould pay a duty one third leſs than thoſe of F Nees 
to the cuſtom-houſe in England. 


Tux advantages of this ſtipulation were very. cer- 


tain for one of the parties, but only probable for 


the other. England obtained an excluſive privilege 
for her manufactures, as the prohibition remained in 


full force with regard to thoſe of other nations; but 


granted nothing on her part, having already ſettled, 
for her own intereſt, what ſhe now artfully repreſent- 
ed as a great fayour done to Portugal. Since France 
had bought no more cloths of the Engliſh, they had 


obſerved that the high price of French wines was 


prejudicial to the balance of trade, and had therefore 


endeavoured to leſſen the conſumption, by lay ing hea- 


vier duties upon them. They have again increaſed 


them from the ſame motive, and ſtill made a merit of 


it to the court of Liſbon, as being a proof of their 
friendſhip. 


THe Pork RC pI fell, being 9 £ 


to ſupport the competition of the Engliſh, Great 


| Britain cloathed her new ally; and as the wine, oil, 
falt, and fruit ſhe bought, was a trifle in compariſon 


to what the ſold, it was neceſſary that the deficiency 
ſhould be ſupptiea with the'gold of Brazil. The ba- 
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lance inclined more and more in favour. of the 

liſh, and it was ſcarce poſſible that it ſhould not. 
All perſons who are converſant with the theory of 

commerce, or have attended to its revolutions, know 


that an active, rich and intelligent nation, which has 


once appropriated to itfelf any confiderable branch of 
trade, will le ſoon engroſs all the leſs important branches 
of it. It has ſuch great advantages over its compe- 
titors, that it diſguſts them, and makes itſelf maſter 
of the countries where its induſtry is exerted· Thus 
it is that Great Britain has found means to engroſs 
all the productions of Portugal and her colonies. 

Ir furniſhes: Portugal with clothing, food, hard 
ward, materials for building, and all articles of luxu- 
ry, and returns her own materials manufactured. 
This employs a million of i artificers or huf- | 
bandmen. 


Ix furniſhes her wie ſhips, _ with FIRE" and 
wellike ſtores for her ſettlements in America, and 
carries on all her navigation in Europe. 

I carries on the whole money trade of Portugal. 
dives | is. borrowed in London at three or three and 
à half per cent. and negociated at Lifbon, where it 


is worth ten. In ten years time, the capital is re- 


turned by the intereſt, and ſtill remains due. bs 
Fr engrofles all the inland trade. There are Eng- 
liſh houſes: ſettled at Liſbon which receive all the 
commodities of their own country, and diftribute 
them to merchants, who diſpoſe of them in the pro- 


 vinces, moſtly for the profit of their employers. A 


fmall profit is the only reward of this induſtry, which 


is diſgraceful to a nation that works at home for the 


benefit of another. 


Ir carries off even the canta trade. The JM | 
deſtined for the Brazils are the ſole property of the 
Engliſh. The riches they bring back muſt belong to 

— 
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them. They will not even ſuffer them to enn . K 
the hands of the Portugueſe, and only borrom ar 1 


purchaſe their name, becauſe they cannot do without 


it. Theſelſtramgers diſappear as ſoon as they have 


acquired the fortune they intend, and leave that 
nation ĩmpoberiſhed and exhauſted, at whoſe expence 
they have enriched themſelves. lt is demonſtrable 
from the] regiſters of the fleets,” that in the ſpace” of 
ſixty years, that is, from che diſcovery of the mines 
to the year 1565 2, 400, ooo, oo0 livres (105, oo; 0ol.) 
worth of gold have been brought -away from Brazil, 
and yet in 1754, all che ſpecie in Portugal amvanited 
to no more than 15 or 20,000,000 e an average not 
much more than 75, ool:), and at that time the 
nation owed 52, 00%, oo0 (351 50,0001. 1 Frout: Wis 
ö eaſily judge of its ſituation. 
Bur What Liſbon has leſt, London has ati, 
" England; by ker natural advantages, was only intend- 
ed for a ſecondary power. Though the changes that 
had ſucceſfvely happened in the religion, govern- 
ment; and induſtry of the EngHA had improved their 
condition, increaſed their ſtrength, and unfolded their 
genius, they "could not poffibly act a capital part. 
They knew'by experience chat che means which, in 
ancient governments, could | raiſe à nation to an ny 
height, when without any*edhnietion with its neigh- 
bours, it emerged as it were · ingly out of nothing, 
_— 7 in modern times, when the inter- 
rſe of nations making che advantages of each 
3 to all, left to numbers and ſtrength their 
natural ſuperiority. Since ſoldiers, generals and na- 
2 tions have hired chemſelves to engage in war; ſince 
the power of gold hath opened every cabinet and 
wadg every treaty; England hath learned that the 
of a ſtate depended upon its riehes, and that 
its ee — 6— in proportion to its 


millions. 
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BOOK millions. This truth, which muſt have alarmed the 


IX. 


ambition of the Engliſh, became favourable to them 
as ſoon as they had prevailed upon Portugal to de- 
pend on them for neceſſaries, and had bound them 
by treaties to an impoſſibility of procuring them from 
any other power. Thus was that kingdom made de- 
pendent on a falſe friend for food and raiment. Theſe 


were, to borrow the expreſſion of a certain pelitician, 


like two anchors which the Britons bad faſtened up- 
on that empire. They went further ſtill: they made 
the Portugueſe loſe all conſideration, all weight, all 
influence in the general ſyſtem of affairs, by per- 
ſuading them to have neither forces nor alliances. 


Truſt to us, ſaid the Engliſh, for your ſafety; we will 
, negociate and fight for you. Thus without blood- 


ſhed or labour, and without experiencing any of the 


evils that attend upon conqueſt, they made themſelves 
more effectually maſters of Portugal Mag _ * 


gueſe were of the mines of Brazil. 


ALL things are connected — both in —— 


and politics. It is hardly paſſible that a nation ſhould 


loſe its agriculture and its induſtry, without a viſible 
decay of the liberal arts, letters, ſciences, and all the 


ſound principles of policy and government. The 
Huston of Portugal e a 2 1 


2 * 


it oe Gare of re; it. is fallen into ſuch bau- 


bariſm as is ſcarce eredible. The light which has 


ſhone, all over Europe, ſtopping at the Pyrennees, 


which ſeem to reflect it back again, hath not extend- 
cd itſelf to the frontiers of Portugal, That kingdom 


has even been obſerved to degenerate, and to attract 
the contempt of thoſe, whoſe emulation and jealouſy 
it had before excited. The advantage of having en- 
joyed excellent laws, while all other ſtates were in- 
9 in horrible confuſion ; z this Anais: ad- 
wette 


.** 


to diſpoſe of the overplus of their own produce and 
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vantage has been of no ſervice to the Portugueſe. BO © k 
They have loft the turn of their genius, by forget- 7. 


ting the principles of reaſon, morality, and politics. 
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The efforts they may make to emerge from this ſtate 


of degeneracy and infatuation, might, poſſibly, prove 
ineffectual; becauſe 


them. Men who are qualified to cauſe revolutions 
in empires, are generally prepared to it by previous 

eircumſtances; and ſeldom ſtart up at once. They 
generally have their forerunners, who have awakened 

the minds of the — them to receive the 
light, and prepared the net eſſary means for bringing 
about theſe great changes. As there is no appearance 
of any ſuch preparatory ſteps in Portugal, it is to be 
feared the nation muſt ſtill continue in this humiliat- 
ing condition, unleſs it will adopt the maxims of more 
enlightened ſtates, with proper precautions ſuited to 
its ſituation; and unleſs it calls in the aſſiſtance of 
"oreigners capable of directing ien. 


Tux firſt ſtep towards its — that teading 


one without which all the reſt would be unſteady, 
uncertain, uſeleſs, and perhaps, dangerous, would 


be to ſhake off the yoke of England. Portugal in 


her preſent ſituation, cannot ſubſiſt without foreign 
commodities; therefore, it is her intereſt to promote 
the greateſt competition of ſellers ſhe poſſibly can, in 
order to reduce the price of what ſhe is obliged to 
buy. As it is no leſs the intereſt of the Portugueſe 


that of the colonies, they ought, for the ſame reaſon, 
to invite as many purchaſers as poſſible to their har- 
bours, to enhance the price and inereaſe the quantity 


of their exports. Theſe political ene, are cer 


NEE liable bean e 1; e ent 
3 e | "Is 


good reformers are not eaſily to 
be found in that nation which ſtands moſt in need of 
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By the treaty of 150 , the Portugueſe! are only 

y obliged to permit the importation of woollen goods 
from England, on the terms ſtipulated before the 
prohibition. They might grant the ſame privilege 
to other nations, without incurring the reproach of 
having broken their engagement. A liberty granted 


to one nation, was never interpreted as an excluſive 


and perpetual privilege, that could deprive the prince 

who granted:it, of his right of extending it to other 
nations. He muſt neceſſarily be the judge of what 
ſuits his own kingdom. It is not eaſy to conceive 
what rational objection a Britiſh miniſter could make 
to a king of Portugal HN ſhould tell him; I wil! 


encourage merchants to come to my dominions, who 
will feed my ſubjects as cheap and cheaper than you; 


merchants who will take the produce of my colonies, 


from whence you will receive nothing but gold. 


Wx may judge of the effect this wiſscohduR would 


4 have, by the events that have taken place, independ- | 
ent of this Fe reſolution. Portugal receives 


annually to value of ſeventy millions of livres 


(3.062, fool.) in foreign commodities; which ſhe ei- 


ther pays for with the produce of, het land, and with 


gold and diamonds, or remains in debt. The allure- 
ment of a profit of thirty-five per cent. which is not 
_ uncommon in this trade, induces all; nations to be 


concerned in it as much as poſfible; nor are they de- 


.of hye Tear from 1762, to * incluſively, Eng- 


terred from it by the well · grounded fear of being 
never paid, or at leaſt very late. Moſt of them have 
been ſucceſsful in their endeavours. France and Italy 


have engroſſed one third of thoſe imports. Holland, 


Hlamburgh, and the reſt of the north carry off as 
much; and England, which formerly abſorbed almoſt 
the whole, takes up the remaining third. It appears 


from the regiſters of the cuſtoms, that in the ſpace 


land 
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und has ſent goods to Portugal only to the =_ ue of 
05,613,547 livres 10 ſous (4,183,092). 14s: od. 4.); 
and has received commodities to the amount of 
375%, livres (1,652, 047 l. os. 7d. f.); fo that 
the balance in money has been but 575692547 5 livres 
(255245045) 158. 7d. 5.) 


Tun circumſtances which. Secoives: all Aae 


$93 
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with regard to the extent of the Engliſh trade, is 


that all the gold of Brazil is conveyed by the road of 
the Thames: This ſeems to be a natural and neceſ- 


ſary donſequence of the affairs carried on by that na- 
tion. But the truth is, that metals are not allowed 


to go out f Portugal, and, therefore, can only be 


brought away by men Alber which are not liable 
to be ſearched; that Great Britain ſends two every 
week, as regularly as the ſea will permit; and that 
theſe ſhips bring the riches of all nations into their 
iſland, from whence the merchants diſperſed in the 
'ſeverat countries receive them either in kind, or in 
bills of exchange, paying one per cent. 


Tut Britiſh miniſtry, Who are not the Aupte a 
theſe dazzling appearances, and are but too ſenſible 


of che diminution" of this moſt valuable branch of 


their trade, have for ſome time paſt taken incredible 85 


pains to reſtore it to its former ſtate. Their endea- 
yours! will never ſucceed, becauſe this is one of thoſe 
events which are not within the reach -6f political 


wiſdom. If the evil aroſe from favours granted to 


rival nations, or if England had been debapred from 
Her former privileges, Tome well conducted ney 
tions might occaſion 'a new revolution, But the 


court of Liſbon has never varied its conduct neither. 


with Great Britain nor with other ſtates. Her ſub- 
jects have had no other inducement to give thie pre- 
ference to the merchandiſe brought them from all 


ba 9 of Europe, than becauſe thoſe of their former 
friends 
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friends were ſo loaded with taxes, that they bore an 
exorbitant price. The Portugueſe will procure many 
articles at a ſtill more reaſonable rate, whenever their 
government ſhall eſtabliſh a perfect I in their 
ports between all nations. 

THe court of Liſbon, after removing in ous mea- 
ſure the diſadvantages of their trade, which is merely 
paſſive, ſhould endeavour to make it active. Their 
own turn, the taſte of the age, and the deſire of fame, 
ſeem to incline them to pretty conſiderable manufac- 
tures. A quantity of coarſe woollen ſtuffs is already 
woven in the inland provinces, though the wool is 
too ſhort; and might be better employed to other pur- 
poſes. The government has ſilk manufactures at 
Liſbon and at Lamego, which coſt more than they 
are worth. If they do not weave gold or ſilver, it is 
becauſe the wear of them is ſtrictly prohibited both 


in the mother country, and in the colonies. We 


have already proved that this kind of induſtry was not 
fit for Spain; and for the ſame reaſons it is improper 


for Portugal; which ought rather to turn its views to 
the encouragement of agriculture. - 


ITs climate is favourable to the gods . blk, ä 
of which there was formerly great plenty. The bap- 
tiſed Jews made it their buſineſs to breed worms, and 
to prepare the ſilk, till they were perſecuted by the 
inquiſition, which was ſtill more ſevere and more 
powerful under the houſe of Braganza, than it had 
ever been under the Spaniſh dominion. Moſt of the 


manufacturers fled to the kingdom of Valencia, and 


thoſe who ſold the produce of their labours removed 
with their effects to England and Holland, which 


improved the activity of both thoſe countries. This 


diſperſion was the ruin of the ſilk trade in Portugal, 
ſo that no trace 1 it remains at e but e 


be a 
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Tx next cultivation that ought to be attended BOOK 


to, is that of the olive tree. It is now carried on, 


and conſtantly ſupplies all the oil that is wanted for 


home conſumption, - beſides a ſmall quantity every 
year for exportation; but this is not ſufficient. It 
would be an eaſy matter for Portugal to ſhare in a 
more direct manner with other nations the profits 


they draw from this production, which is wholly con- | 


fined to the ſouthern provinces of Europe. Is 
_ Trzir wool is likewiſe capable. of improvement. 
Though it is inferior to that of Spain, the French; 
the Dutch, and even the Engliſh, buy up twelve or 
thirteen thouſand quintals every year, and would pur- 
chaſe a greater quantity if. it were brought to the 
market. Thoſe who have travelled through Portu- 
gal, with that ſpirit of obſervation, which enables 


men to form a right judgment of things, are of opi- 


nion that double the quantity might be obtained, 


without injuring the other branches of induſtry, and | 


that on-the n- it er tend to their i e 
. 3 | 

Tux trade of ſalt ſeems to 588 de en cloſely 
attended to. The north annually takes off 1 50 tons, 
which may coſt 1,500,000 livres (about 65, 6001.) It 
is corroſive, and takes off from the weight and flavour 


of our food; but has the advantage of preſerving fiſh 


and meat longer than French ſalt. This property will 


occaſion a greater demand for it in 0. gr as 4 51 


arise of the country is extended. 


Ir is impoſſible to ſay as much of their wines. 


They are ſo indifferent, that it is ſurpriſing how'ſo 
many nations in Europe could ever think of making 
them their conſtant drink. It is ſtill more ſurpriſing 
how the Portugueſe miniftry could ever make ſuch an 
ill uſe of their authority, as to put a ſtop to ſo pro- 


ons a culture. The order for-rooting up the vines 


could 
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BOOK could only be dictated by private intereſt: or falſe 
wen, [be pretence for ſo extraordinary a law is ſd 
a abſurd, that no one has given credit to it. It is 
well known that the ground where the vines have 
ſtood, can never be fit for the culture of corn. 
Bur if this were ever ſo practicable, it would till 
be an unwarrantable infringement of the ſacred and 
unalienable right of property. In a monaſtery every 
thing belongs to all: nothing is the property of any 
individual, but the joint property of the whole com- 
munity; it is one ſingle animal with twenty, thirty, 
forty, a thouſand, ten thouſand heads. But it is not 
the ſame in ſociety. Here every individual has the 
diſpoſal of himſelf and his property; he poſſeſſes a 
ſhare of the general wealth, which he is abſolute 
maſter of, and may uſe, or even abuſe, as he thinks 
proper. A private man muſt be at liberty to let his 
ground lie fallow, if he chuſes it, without the inter- 
vention of adminiſtration. If government aſſumes a 
right to judge of the abuſe of property: it will ſoon 
take upon itſelf to judge of the uſe of it; and then 
every true idea of liberty and property will be de- 
ſtroyed. If it can require me to employ my on 
property according to its fancy; if it inſſict puniſh- 
ments on my diſobedience, my negligence or my fol- 
ly, and that under pretence of general and publicuti- 
lity, I am no longer abſolute maſter of my 'own;' Iam 
only an adminiſtrator, ho is to be directed by the 
will of another. The man who lives in ſociety, muſt 
in this reſpect be left at liberty to be a bad citizen, 
becauſe he will ſoon be ſeverely puniſhed by pover- 
ty, and by contempt, vrhich is worle than poverty. 
| He who burns his own corn, or throws his money 
away, is a fool too rarely to be met with, to make it 
neceſſary to bind him by prohibitive laws, which 
c be injurious in themſelves, by their infringe- 
6 ment 
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ment of the univerſal and ſacred notion of property. 
In every well regulated conſtitution, the buſineſs of 


the magiſtrate: muſt be. confined to what concerns the 
public ſafety, inward tranquillity, the conduct of the 


army, and the obfervance of the laws. Wherever 
authority is extended beyond this, we may affirm that 


the people are expoſed to oppreſſion. If we take a 

ſurvey of all ages and nations, that great and ſublime 
idea of publie utility will preſent itſelf to our ima- 
gination under the fymbolical figure of a Hercules, 
cruſhing one part of the people with his club, amidſt 
the ſhouts and acclamations of the other part, who 


are not ſenfible that. 58 are nn to fall under the 
e © 


To return e that co ſtands in need 


of other meaſures than have hitherto been purſued to 


reſtore the moſt important of its cultures. It is ſo 


inconſiderable, that the Portugueſe annually i import 
three fourths of the corn they conſume. It is well 


known that before they had applied themſelves to 


navigation, they ſupplied great part of the Mediter- 
ranean with corn, and ſometimes England itſelf. 
Their own wants now call for the exertion of their 
activity. Nothing but a total impoſſibility can juſtify 
a government, that ſuffers both the mother country 
and her colonies to depend upon other nations for the 
common neceſſaries of life. 


THz court of Liſbon. would lay I 2 24 miſ- 


take, if it ſhould imagine that time alone will bring 
about ſo great a revolution. It behoves it to pave the 
way for this revolution, by diminiſhing the taxes, 
and by changing the mode of raiſing them, which is 
often more oppreſſive than the tax itſelf. When the 


impediments are removed, every kind of encourage 


ment muſt be given. One of the moſt fatal preju- 
8 dices, and moſt deſtructive ant the — of men 


and 
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will be kept in conſtant circulation, and will no lon- - 
ger be buried in the churches. ' Superſtition will be 
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and the proſperity of nations, is that which ſuppoſes 
that men only are wanting for the purpoſes of agri- 
culture, . The experience of all ages has ſhewn, that 
much cannot be required of the earth, till much has 
been beſtowed upon it. There are not, perhaps, in 
all Portugal, twenty farmers who are able to advance 
the neceſſary ſums, Government ſhould, therefore, 
aſſiſt them. A revenue of about forty-four millions 


(4,925, oool.), near one half of which it draws from 


the mother country, and the reſt from the colonies, 
will facilitate this liberality, which is frequenitly more 
economical than the moſt ſordid avarice. 

Tris firſt change will be productive of 3 
The arts neceſſary to agriculture will infallibly riſe 
and grow up with it. Induftry will extend its ſeve- 
ral branches, and Portugal will no longer exhibit an 
inſtance of a ſavage people in the midſt of civilized 
nations. The citizen will no longer be forced to 
devote himſelf to celibacy, or to leave his country in 
ſearch of employment, Commodious houſes will be 
erected upon ruins; and manufactures ſupply the 
place of convents. The ſubjects of this almoſt ruin- 


ed tate, which now rcſemble thoſe ſcattered and foli- 


tary ſhrubs that are found upon the foil of the richeſt 
mines, will no longer be reduced to thoſe neceſſities 
they, now experience, notwithſtanding their moun- | 
tains and rivers of gold. The wealth of the ſtate | 


baniſhed, together with ignorance, deſpair, and in- 


_ dolence. Thoſe who have no other object in view, 


but to commit exceſſes, and expiate them, who are 


fond of miracles and magic arts, will then. be in- 
flamed with public ſpirit. The nation freed from its 
fetters, and reſtored to its natural activity, will exert 
* with a 182 worthy of its armer exploits. 
PoRru- 
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| PorTUGAL will then recolle&, that ſhe was in- B 00K 
debted to her navy for her opulence, her glory, and iX 


her ſtrength, . and will attend to the means. of re- 
ſtoring it. It will no longer be reduced to eighteen 
men of war, ill built, and as ill manned and armed, 


and about a hundred merchant-men, from fix to eight | 


hundred tons burden, which are ſtill in a more ruin- 
ous ſtate, Her population, which has inſenſibly ſunk 
from three millions of ſouls. to eighteen hundred 
_ thouſand, will increaſe and fill her harbours and 
roads with active fleets. The revival of her navy, 
will be doubtleſs difficult for a power whoſe flag is 


not known on any of the European ſeas, and which, 


for a century paſt, has given up her navigation to any 
power that would attend to it; but every obſtacle will 
be ſurmounted by a wiſe and prudent government. 
When once it carries on all the navigation that ſhould 
belong to it, .immenſe ſums will be retained in the 


kingdom, which are now conſtantly expended for 


freight. 


- Tris change will extend its nfuence to the ilande | 
that are dependent on Portugal. The port of Ma- 


deira will no longer be open to the Engliſh. The 


mother country will have the ſole power of diſpoſing - 


of twenty-five or thirty thouſand pipes. of madeira 
which that iſland produces, It will be in the roads 


of Liſbon and Oporto that all nations will ſupply - 
themſelves with that wine, which is in ſuch requeſt 


in the four quarters of the globe. The Azores will 


furniſh Portugal for the purpoſes. of agriculture, for 
its own conſumption, and for falt proviſions, with . 


oxen, which it is prevented from breeding by the 


dryneſs of its ſoil; and the Cape de Verd iſlands will 


ſupply it with more mules than it wants. The New 


England people formerly procured them from thence 


to carry to the Caribbee in but a great mortality 
that 
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BOOK that happened in 1750, put an end to that trade. ä 
\ „ Dhis deficiency will ſoon be made good by a Pen | 


attention to the breeding of this cattle, .. _ 
ITEsE alterations will be productive. of ſtill a 
material ones. Brazil, which has no other defect 
than wy of being too large for Portugal; which has 
only a few habitations ſcattered along the ſea coaſts; 
and has no other coloniſts in the inland parts, but 


| ſuch as are employed in the mines, will then aſſume 


a new aſpect: its government will be new modelled; 
It will become evident” how great a miſtake has been 


committed with regard to all modern nations, by 


transferring- to the new diſcovered world all the ab- 
ſurdities which the barbariſm of the feudal govern- 
ment had accumulated in the old through a long ſe- 


ries of ages. A few plain laws will be ſuſtituted in 


the place of the ſubtle arts of chicane, which are no 
more than refinements on FOrannys and an n increaſe a 
oppreſſion. 

THz execution of theſe laws will = ſecured, if 
employments are not ſold, and if a proper choice is 
made, and good governors appointed to command 


Para, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, who ſhall be inde= 


pendent of each other, though the latter ſhall have 
the title of viceroy. The vigilance of the three chiefs 
will put an end to the treacheries and enormities which 


the Brazilian Portugueſe have too long been guilty 
of, or cauſed their ſlaves to commit. 


Having thus reformed their manners, the fat 


| fiep will be to regulate their adminiſtration- The 


liberty of ſending out ſhips from the mother country 


at pleaſure; which has been ſuſtituted to the oppreſ- 


ſive mode of earrying on trade by fleets, will be pro- 


ductive of other favourable innovations. Expeditions 


will not be confined to the roads of Liſbon and Opor- 


ba unn as the other ports bear their part in the 


public 
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public expences, it is fit they ſhould enjoy the ſame B on 0 * 
advantages. Excluſive companies will be aboliſhed. , = = 
That load of taxes, which is the bane of Europe, 

will no longer oppreſs the Brazils. This colony will 

no longer be devoured by thoſe numerous contractors 

who are the ruin of the moſt ſucceſsful labours. The 

mother country will be convinced that ſhe has no 

right to demand any thing of her colonies but their 
productions. Theſe productions themſelves will not 

in the firſt inſtance be clogged with enormous duties, 


which prevent them from being circulated. Gold, 


that mark of all other riches, that moſt valuable com- 
modity of Brazil, freed from the fetters that obſtruct 
ed its progreſs, will freely circulate in all countries 
which can ſupply commodities in exchange for iti 


It will no longer be neceſſary that Dutch, French; 


and Engliſhmen of war ſhould favour or conceal the 
fraudulent. ene of it R the ſanction we | 
their flag. | 
eus 8 by liberty, will ſhaks 
off the yoke of oppreflion, to which ignorance, ava- 
rice, and deſpotiſm have made it ſubject. The means 
that will concur in promoting it will daily increaſe. 
The Portugueſe, who firſt opened Africa to other 
nations, have, notwithſtanding their decay, preſerved 
ſome conſiderable advantages in that eountry. They 
poſſeſs large colonies on the coaſt moſt favourable for 
the ſlave trade, while the rival nations have only 
ſmall factories there; and me are deprived even of 
this reſource. Theſe excluſive poſſeſſions, which 
enable them to procure their negroes one third cheap- 


er than they are to be had in the ports where there is 


a competition, will determine the Brazilians to in- 
creaſe the number of them, when once the duty is 


taken off, which is now ten per cent. upon the heads 


of theſe unhappy Africans, as it is upon all commo- 
Vo. II. 8 dities 
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dities that come from Europe. The mother country 
will give a further encouragement to this trade, ſince 


even the call of humanity cannot prevail upon ambi- 
tion to diſcontinue it, by permitting the colony to 


make their own ſalt, inſtead of ſending for it from 


Portugal, as it is now compelled to do. This will 
facilitate the fitting out of ſhips, by adding ſalt beef 
and pork to the proviſions of the crew, which hi- 
therto have been only caſſada and dried fiſn. Then, 
inſtead of thirty or forty ſhips, from ſixty to a hun- 
dred tons burden, which are annually fitted out, one 
hundred will be diſpatched, and in proceſs of time a 
greater number if it ſhould be thought neceſſary. 
IIS improvement might be haſtened, by abs 
ting a direct navigation from the Brazils to the Eaſt 
Indies. This trade is peculiarly uſeful to Portugal ; 
and her policy would require her to extend it as 
much as poſſible. As the: Portugueſe neither have 
nor can have any manufactures of their own, they 
ought to give the preference to thoſe linens and ſtuffs 
which are agreeable, and which are moſt- ſuitable to 
their own. climate and that of their colonies, and 
abſolutely neceſſary for their African factories. The 
mother country would not ſacrifice any advantage by 
aſſociating Brazil to this branch of induſtry. . It can- 
not have forgot that it formed a company in 1723, 
which did not ſucceed. From that time, only one 
ſhip has been fitted out yearly, which for a long while 
put in at Bahia on its return from Aſia, and for ſome 
years paſt, calls for. refreſhments. at Angola, by or- 
der of the government to which it belongs. The di- 
rect voyages from Brazil would be much more fre- 
quent. Its contraband trade vith Buenos Ayres would 
ſupply it with piaſtres for traffic, and it would find 
on the Amazon part of the materials ſor navigation. 
* ne of chat immenſe river abound with wood 
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ſal ſcourge of the navy, ever affect it, and the ſcùrvy 
never appears on board the ſhips that are made of it. 
The difficulty ariſing from the want of hemp or flax 
is already removed. Two plants have been diſco- 
vered, which grow in great plenty in the foreſts 'abowt 
Bahia, called Gravate and Tieu, which make very 
good thread for. coarſe linen, fail-cloth and ropes. 

Unfortunately a private man in the neighbourhood 
has got a patent for ilween 5 for the ſole —— 
of it. 


Ax infallible way to bring about theſe great en 


ſpeedily, would be to open the ports of Brazil to all 
nations. Such a liberty would give the ane that 


activity which it never can acquire without it. The 
nations that ſail there would be intereſted in its proſ- 
perity and defence. It would be far more ſerviceable 
to the mother country, by the gradual increaſe of- its 
cuſtoms than by a pernicious monopoly. Portugal 
that has no manufactures, muſt purſue a different 
ſyſtem from the other powers in Europe, who' have 


more goods than they want to ſupply their American 


ſettlements ; and the very competition that might be 
prejudicial to them, will wan be Oy pee 
ous to the PortugueſGGG. 

Ix the court of Liſbon does not gt this ſyſtem, 
which no doubt may be liable to ſome objections, it 
muſt at leaſt repeal the law that forbids all foreigners 


from reſiding in the Brazils. Not fifty years ago, 


there were ſeveral Engliſh, Dutch, and French houſes 
in Brazil, whoſe-induſtry eneouraged every kind of 
labour. Far from driving them away by barbarouſly 
oppreſſing them, encouragements ought to have been 
given to fix them there, and to inereaſe their number. 
Not * ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is -a ſcarcity of 

"bo Q2 white 
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BOOK white people in theſe extenſive regions; for by a cal- 
e culation that may be depended on, they amount to 


near 600,000. This is more than are to be found in 
any other colony; but the Creole Portugueſe are ſo 
indolent, ſo corrupt, ſo. paſſionately addicted to plea- 
ſure, that they are become incapable of the leaſt care 


end application to buſineſs. Perhaps, the only way 


to rouze this degenerate race, would be to ſet before 
their eyes ſome laborious men, to whom ſuitable 
parcels.of land might be allotted. | 
T8 might eaſily be done. On the books of the 
moſt navigable rivers are large plains that are no 
man's property, and might enrich any one who would 
take the pains to cultivate them. Even by the ſea 
ſide it would be an eaſy: matter to ſettle a great num- 
ber of cultivators. On the firſt diſcovery of that 
country, government granted whole provinces to ſe- 
veral noblemen under the title of . captainſhips ; but 
afterwards withdrew theſe grants, and gave in ex- 


change, titles, penſions, or other marks of favour. 


This policy has brought into the crown-a large ex- 
tent of territory, which now lies waſte, and might 
be uſefully employed. An infinite: number of Eng- 
liſh, French, and Dutch coloniſts, whoſe plantations 
are exhauſted, and many Europeans: who are ſeized 
with a paſſion of making a fortune, ſo prevalent in 
this age, would remove thither with their e 
and their whole ſtock. - | 
Tur nothing might ai hm. hey: ſhould 
be ſecured from the fury of the inquiſition. That cruel 
tribunal has never, indeed, been erected in Brazil 
but it has its emiſſaries there, who are more inhu- 
man, if poſſible, than itſelf. It is ſtill remembered, 
that from the year 1702, to 1718, thoſe infamous 


men ſent over te Europe a prodigious number of 


OR and maren of land, and even ne- 
Bey” groes, 
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groes, whom they accuſed of Judaiſm. Theſe op- BOOK 
preſſions ruined agriculture to ſuch a degree, that the Cay 
fleets of 1724 and 1725 found no proviſions there. 
In 1728, the government enacted that for the fu- 
ture, if any coloniſt were taken up by the holy of- 
fice, his goods and chattles and his flaves ſhould not 
be forfeited, and that his fortune ſhould: defcend to | 
his heirs. The miſchief that was already done, could - 
not be repaired by this decree, nor can mutual con- 
fidence be 2 till the authors of the minbortunee 
that have ruined the colony are recalld. | 
Even this precaution will not be ſufficient, . | | 
the power of the clergy is abridged. Some ſtates have 
been known to favour the corruption of prieſts, in 
order to weaken the aſcendant that ſuperſtition gives 
them over the minds of the people. That this me- 
thod is not always infallible, appears from what has 
happened in the Brazils, nor is this execrable policy 
reconcileable with the principles of morality. It 
would be more ſecure and more eligible to open the 
doors of the ſanctuary to all the citizens without diſ- 1 | 
tinction. Philip II, when he became maſter of Por- | 
tugal, enacted - that they ſhould be ſhut againſt all . | 
ſuch whoſe blood was tainted with any mixture with 
Jews, heretics, negroes or Indians. This diſtinction 
has given a dangerous ſuperiority to a ſet of men who 
were already too powerful. It has been aboliſhed in 
the African ſettlements; why ſhould not thoſe f | 
America enjoy the ſame privilege ? Why, after tak- i 
ing from the clergy the authority they derived from | 
their birth, ſhould they not be abridged of the one 
they Ame on account of their riches? 403 | | 
Sons politicians have aſſerted, that no 3 ö 
ought ever to appoint a fixed income for the clergy, a 
but that their ſpiritual ſervices ſhould be paid by 
thoſe who have recourſe to them. That this — 
| wo 
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n would excite their zeal and vigilance. That they. 
OS) would grow daily more expert in the care of ſouls 
by experience, ſtudy, and application. Theſe ſtateſ⸗ 
men have been oppoſed by philoſophers, who main- 
tained: that an ceconomy which would tend to increaſe 
the activity of the clergy, would be fatal to public 
tranquillity; and that it was better to lull that am- 
bitious body into idleneſs, than to give it new ſtrength. 
It is obſerved that churches and religious houſes 
which have no ſettled income, are ſo many repoſito- 
ries of ſuperſtition, maintained at the expence of the 
lower claſs of people, where ſaints, miracles, relicks, 
and all the inventions with which impoſture has load- 
| - religion, are made. So that it would be a benefit 
to ſociety, if the clergy had a ſtated proviſion ; but 
ſo moderate as to reſtrain the ambition of the body 
and the number of its members. Poverty makes them 
fanatical ; opulence | independent s hat both concur 
to render them ſeditious. . 
Suc at leaſt was the opinion 1 a r 
vis: ſaid to a great monarch; There is a powerful 
body in your dominions, which hath aſſumed a power 
of ſuſpending the labour of your ſubjects, whenever 
it pleaſes to call them into its temples. This body 
is authoriſed to ſpeak to them a hundred times a year, 
and to ſpeak in the name of God. It tells them that 
the moſt powerful ſovereign is no more in the fight. 
of the ſupreme being than the meaneſt ſlave; and 
that as it is inſpired by the creator of all things, it 
is to be believed in preference to the maſters. of the 
world. The effects of ſuch a ſyſtem threaten the 
total ſubverſion of ſociety, unleſs the miniſters of re- 
ligion are made dependent on the magiſtrate; and 
they will never be effectually ſo, unleſs they hold 
their ſubſiſtence from him. This is the only way to 
aan 2 * between the oracles of heaven bogs 
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the maxims of government. It is the 3 of a BOOK 
prudent adminiſtration to bring this about without ö 
diſturbances or commotions. © 4 7 
TIII the court of Liſbon has attained this faju- 
tary end, all projects of reformation will be ineffec- 
tual. ”The defects of eccleſiaſtical government will 
ſtill ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding all endeavours to reform 
them. The clergy muſt be brought to depend upon 
the magiſtrate, before the Portugueſe who live in Bra- 
Zil, can dare to oppoſe their tyranny. Perhaps even 
the prejudices theſe inhabitants have imbibed from a 
faulty and monaſtic education, may be too deeply | | 
rooted in their minds, to be ever eradicated, 5 I | 
enlightened views ſeem to be reſerved for the next I 
generation, This revolution might be haſtened by | 
obliging the chief proprietors to ſend their. children | 
to Europe for education, 'and by reforming the Pap | 
of 2 education in Portugal. _ — | 
LL ideas are eaſily impreſſed upon tender organs. | 
10 ſoul, without experience as without reflection, 
readily admits truth and falſhood in matters of opi- 
nion, and equally adopts hat is either conducive or 
prejudicial to the public welfare. Young people may 
be taught to value or depreciate their own reaſon ; 
to make uſe of it, or to neglect it; to conſider it as 
their beſt guide, or to miſtruſt its powers. Fathers 
obſtinately defend the abſurdities they were taught in | 1 
their infancy; their children will be as fond of the | 
leading principles in which they have been trained. | 
They will bring back into Brazil notions of religion, g 
morality, adminiſtration, commerce, and agriculture. / | 
The mother country will confer. places of truſt on 
them alone. They will then exert the talents they 
have acquired, and the face of the colony will be to- 
tally changed. Writers who ſpeak of it, will no 
longer lament the idlencſs, the i ignorance, the . 
ers, 
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BOOK ders, the ſuperſtitions which have been the ground- 


IX. 


work of its adminiſtration. The hiſtory of this o- 
lony will no longer be a ſatire upon it. | 

Tux fear of incenſing Great Britain muſt not pre- 
tract theſe happy alterations one ſingle moment. The 
motives which, perhaps, have prevented them hitherto 
are but prejudices, which will be removed upon the 
ſlighteſt examination. There are numberleſs politi- 
cal errors, which, once adopted, become principles. 
Such is the prevailing notion at the court of Liſbon, 
that the ſtate cannot exiſt or proſper but by means of 
the Engliſh. It is forgotten that the Portugueſe 
monarchy was formed without the help of other na- 
tions; that during the whole time of their conteſts 
with the Moors, they were ſupported by no foreign 
power; that their greatneſs had been inereaſing for 
three centuries ſucceſſively, when they extended their 


dominion over Africa and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies 


by their own ſtrength. All theſe great revolutions 


were performed by the Portugueſe alone. Was it ne- 


ceſſary then that this nation ſhould diſcover a great 
treaſure, and be a proprietor of rich mines, merely to 
ſuggeſt the idea of its being unable to ſupport itſelf ? 
Are the Portugueſe to be compared to thoſe fooliſh 


individuals, whoſe heads are turned by the embarraſſ- 


ment, which their newly acquired riches occafion ? , 
No nation ought to ſubmit to be protected. If the 

people are wiſe, they will have forces relative to their 

ſituation; and will never have more enemies than they 


are able to withſtand. Unleſs their ambition is un- 


bounded, they have allies, who, for their own f. akes, 
will warmly and faithfully ſupport their intereſt, 


This general truth is peculiarly applicable to thoſe, 
ſtates that are poſſeſſed of mines. It is the intereſt of 


all other nations to be in amity with. them, and if 


there 1 is occaſion for it, they will all unite for their 
| preſervation, 
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preſervation. Let Portugal but hold the balance even BOOK 
between all the powers of Europe, and they will form Ken , 
an impenetrable barrier around her. England her- 
ſelf, though deprived of the preference ſhe has too 
long enjoyed, will ſtill ſupport a nation whole in- 
dependence is eſſential to the balance of power in 
Europe. All nations would quickly join in one com- 
mon cauſe, if Spain ſhould ever be ſo mad for con- 
queſt, as to attempt any thing againſt Portugal. Ne- 
ver would the jealous, reſtleſs, and quick-ſighted po- 
licy of our age ſuffer all the treaſures of the new 
world to be in the ſame hands, or that one houſe 
ſhould be ſo powerful in America, as to threaten the 
liberties of Europe. >. 
Tris ſecurity, however, ſhould not WE the 
court of Liſbon to neglect the means of their own 
preſervation, as they did when they truſted to the Bri- 
tiſh arms for their defence, or indolently reſted on the 
ſupineneſs of their neighbours : when, deſtitute of 
land or ſea forces, they were accounted as nothing in 
the political ſyſtem, which is the greateſt diſgrace 
that can befall a nation. If the Portugueſe will re- 
gain the conſequence they have loſt, they muſt put 
themſelves in ſuch a ſtate, as not to be afraid of war, 
and even to declare it themſelves, if their rights or 
their ſafety ſhould require it. It is not always an 
advantage to a nation to continue in peace, when all 
the reſt are in arms. In the political as in the na- 
tural world, a great event will have very extenſive 
effects. The riſe or fall of one empire will affect all 
the reſt. Even thoſe which are furtheſt removed 
from the ſeat of war, are oftentimes the victims of 
their moderation or weakneſs. Theſe maxims are 
direQly, applicable to Portugal, particularly at this 
juncture, when the example of her neighbours, the 
$ritical ſituation of her haughty allies, the ſolicitati- 
ons 
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BOOK ons of the powers who are jealous of her Friendſhip ; 
4 in ſhort, every thing calls upon her to Fan and t to 


exert herſelf. 

Ir the Portugueſe will not at length Frequent the 
ſeas, where alone they can diſtinguiſh themſelves, and 
from whence they muſt derive their proſperity, if they 
do not appear with a powerful force at the-extremity 
of Europe, where nature has ſo happily placed them, 
their fate 1s decided, the monarchy is at an end. 
They will fall again into the chains they had ſhaken | 
off for a moment: as a lion that ſhould drop aſleep at 
the door of his den after he had broken it open. The 
little circulation there is ſtill within, would but in- 
dicate thoſe feeble ſigns of life, which are the ſymp- 
toms of approaching death. The few trifling regu- 


lations they might make from time to time, reſpect- 


ing the hnances, the police, commerce, and the navy, 
whether at home or for the colonies, would be but 
weak palliatives, which, by concealing their N 


would make it only the more dangerous. 


Ir cannot be denied that Portugal has ſuffered the 
moſt favourable opportunity that could have offered, 
of reſuming her former ſplendour to eſcape. They 
are not politics alone that prepare revolutions. Some 
deſtructive phænomenon may change the face of an 


empire. The earthquake of the firſt of November 


1755, which overthrew the capital of Portugal, ought 


to have reſtored the kingdom. The deſtruswon of a 


proud city is often the preſervation of a whole ſtate, 
as the opulence of one man may be the ruin of thou- 


ſands. Stately edifices be ſubverted ; effects, moſtly 
belonging to foreigners, might be deſtroyed; idle, 


debauched and corrupt men 1 be duried under 


- £ 3 * 


The earth, in a a tradkGotie fe, had 417 taken what ſhe 
was able to reſtore; and the gulphs ſhe opened under 
one 
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one City, were ready digged for the foundation of an- 
other. 

A NEw ſtate, a new people might have been ex- 
pected to riſe out of thoſe ruins. But as much as 
theſe violent and uncommon ſtarts of nature animate 
great minds, ſo much they depreſs little ſouls, cor- 
rupted by a long habit of ignorance and ſuperſtition. 


Government, which every where takes advantage of 


the credulity of the people, and which nothing can 
divert from the ſettled purpoſe of extending the boun- 
daries of authority, became more encroaching at the 
very inſtant that the nation grew more timorous. 
Men of bold ſpirits oppreſſed thoſe that were weak; 
and the period of that great phænomenon proved that 
of an increaſe of ſlavery; a ſad but common effect of 
the cataſtrophes of nature. They uſually make men 
a prey to the artifices of thoſe who are ambitious of 
ruling over them. Then it is that they take large 
ſtrides, by repeated acts of arbitrary power; whether 
thoſe who govern, do really believe that the people 
were born to obey, or whether they think that, by 
extending their own power, they increaſe the ſtrength 
of the public. "Thoſe falſe politicians are not aware 


that with ſuch principles, a ſtate is like an overſtrain- 


ed ſpring, that will break at laſt, and recoil againſt 
the hand that bends it. The preſent ſituation of the 
continent of South America, but too -plainly evinces 


the juſtneſs of this compariſon: let us now proceed 


to ſhew the effects of a different conduct i in the Ame- 
rican iſlands. 


END oF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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